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cyclone .... stealing a Rolls-Royce sweet- 
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telling the other fellows about it. 


HARRY’S the new film Comedy King 
everybody’s talking about. You’re not up- 
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him—and once you see him you'll go every 
time! Get set for some great sport when 
the sign on your theatre says— 
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Bob, within an ace of 
getting his bead upon 
the red-striped fox, heard 
the awful rat-tat-tat of a 
machine gun at his back. 


Bes 


HERE was one chapter in Renfrew’s life that he gave forth 

grudgingly. A sort of closed book that he seldom opened. 

Even he himself found it difficult to tell why he kept that 
book so jealously closed, why he kept those greatest adventures 
to himself; and it is only from occasional remarks wherewith he 
turned away attempts to draw a story from that volume that we 
areable to gather a hint of why it remained unopened. 

“There's an atmosphere about the war that makes it impos- 
sible,” he once protested. “When a man tells war stories, it is 
as though he showed off his medals; as though he strutted in uni- 
form. There’s pleasure in telling stories of adventure, But so 
many good men were kiiled in the war that those particular ad- 
ventures are not for a man to tell. They don’t belong to any man 
who fn through. They’re dead men’s tales. Understand what I 
mean 

At another time he made an even more sharply pointed ob- 
jection. 

“The war was an adventure all right,” he said. “But chiefly, it 
was a war, and war is a matter of competitive killing on a large 
scale. That doesn’t make a particularly cheerful sort of story.” 

But as time went on, that book was occasionally opened, and I 
think that the reasons why Renfrew gave those brief, vivid 
glimpses of what the book contained, were two in number. I 
think he wished to give the truth regarding sundry matters about 
which people cherish sheer illusions; and I think he felt that 
through these fleeting glimpses of men who could no longer tell 
their tales, comrades of adventure whose voices he would never 
hear again might not be completely forgotten, nor their deeds re- 
main buried in those green spots of England, France, and Ger- 
many where their young bodies lie. 
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flyers came in from other branches of the service. 
West and Bradley, Woolcot, Robinson, and Renfrew 
all transferred from Canadian cavalry units. They 
went into the war at first as men on leave from the 
Mounted, and crossed over with the British Columbia 
Horse. The flying drew them away from the ground with 
the fascination of a new adventure. Renfrew, for one, 
took it up because he knew that unless he flew during 
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the war there was precious little chance of his ever fly- 
ing at all. 

But there was another class of pilot in the old Royal 
Flying Corps, and it was to this class that Bobby Wor- 
den belonged. They called them the Babes in Arms, 
because they were for the most part youngsters just out 
of school. The War Office found out very early in the 
game that a boy of eighteen will fly more recklessly and 
fight more dashingly in the air than elderly men of 
twenty-three and four, and as a result the Babes in 
Arms soon outnumbered the transfers from seasoned 
units to such an extent that the veterans were lucky if 
they managed to get overseas with them. There was a 
ghastly tendency on the part of the War Office to keep 
the cavalry transfers on the flying fields to teach the 
young idea how to fly. 

Bobby Worden looked ridiculously young. But he was 
listed on the role of His Majesty’s Cadets of the Royal 
Flying Corps as a British citizen eighteen years of age. 

He hailed originally from Louisville, Kentucky, and 
had never got rid of his Southern accent. He was fairly 
tall and very dark, with dark brown eyes that helped 
him to get away with a great deal for which a less per- 
sonable individual would have been disciplined even in 
the Flying Corps. His dark brown cheeks didn’t have a 
suspicion of a whisker on them, and his serious pretense 
of carefully shaving himself every other day was the 
first demonstration he gave his comrades of a tendency 
to weave fictions. Some of the pleasant legends he spun 
concerned his imaginary adventures upon the motor 
racing track. He claimed great distinction in this sport, 
and became so angry upon being trapped into high ver- 
bal flights regarding his prowess and then being ap- 
plauded with laughter, that he offered to lick the whole 
training squadron. When this resulted in a spanking that 
was administered with the flat of a riding boot by the 
lordly Woolcot, he tore out of the cadets’ mess with fire 
in his eyes and wrath upon his brow. 

“Lest he come back with a machine gun,” said Ren- 
frew to the others, “I shall go and remonstrate with him.” 


Of course, Renfrew and the rest, having 
served overseas, were not naturally quick 
to pal with the Babes in Arms; but this partic- 
ular occasion, Renfrew felt, called for some 
demonstration of the fact that they were all in 
the same boat, so to speak, and he didn’t feel 
that the best way of showing it was with the 
flat of a riding boot. That is what he endeav- 
ored to explain to young Worden when he 

found him in his tent cleaning out a service revolver 

that the government didn’t mean him to possess. 

“So you’d better pack that gun away where it won’t 
be found when the Skipper decides to make inspection,” 
said Renfrew, “and crawl forth and be friends.” 

Worden scowled up at him, dark eyes blazing. 

“Renfrew,” he said, “you’ve been overseas, and so has 
Woolcot, and a lot more of those hill billies out yonder, 
but it’s just clear as day that you haven’t been to Ken- 
tucky. Down there we don’t reckon such actions as you 
been playin’ at are in the lines of fun. We look on ’em 
as plumb insultin’, and somebody’s got to answer for it.” 


E stood up when he said that and glared at Renfrew 

with his eyes blazing blue fire, and the gun in his 
hand. He looked so young and so enthusiastic about it 
all, that Renfrew had to frown like a sergeant major to 
suppress a grin. 

“All right,” said Renfrew. “I'll be the man. I'll an- 
swer for it right now. I'll answer for myself and the 
other men as well. You played the fool, young Wor- 
den, and we treated you as if you were one of us, an 
overseas man, only younger. It was our mistake, and 
we're sorry for it. Is that all right?” 

Worden stared at him a moment, and then almost 
laughed. He threw the gun petulantly upon his cot and 
tossed his head as though mosquitoes were troubling him. 

“No! It’s not all right!” he blurted out. “No, sir! I’ve 
just played the fool, that’s all. I’m the one who ought 
to be sorry!” 

Renfrew grinned, trying to show that he understood 
what the youngster meant; and then he nodded his head. 

“T’m going over to the tarmac,” he said, “and report 
for flying.” The tarmac was the strip of roadway that 
surrounds the hangars where the planes are kept. 

“Tl walk over with you,” said Worden, impulsively. 
Then, warily, “if I may.” 

Renfrew told him that he might, and they sat together 
on a bench outside the hangar while Worden spoke of 
his old home in Louisville, and of his English-born 
father and mother, and their gameness when he had 
joined the flyers. 

“So I guess I’ll just have to get back all right,” he said. 

They learned to fly on Curtis planes. J N 4’s—you 
know them—it’s the type you see at all the country fairs, 
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the good old fool-proof Jenny. They needed flyers badly 
at the front in those days, and although they had a 
ground school of theoretic flying all prepared with nice 
classes and lectures and demonstrations at the University 
of Toronto, Renfrew’s group skipped that part of it and 
went out to the flying camps to do the more important 
business of learning to fly. Thus, having learned nothing 
of how difficult or dangerous it was to fly, they just went 
up with an instructor in the pilot’s seat and flew around 
and around the airdrome, taking off, landing, and tak- 
ing off again. Then the instructor put his pupil in the 
pilot’s seat and himself sat in front, to resume the round 
of taking off, landing, and taking off again. Then, when 
the pupil had made a few take-offs and landings without 
his aid, he climbed out of his front seat and left that 
pupil in the middle of the airdrome to do it all alone. 


ENFREW went up alone after one hour and forty 
minutes dual, and Bobby went up two days later 
after two hours and ten minutes dual. 

Upshaw, who was his instructor, climbed out of the 
machine in which he’d been giving Bobby his dual in- 
struction just as Renfrew landed from his fourth solo 
flight, and Renfrew taxied up to a position well out of 
the youngster’s way and watched him receive his last 
instructions from Upshaw before realizing that the ma- 
chine to which he gave the right of way was carrying 
young Worden on his solo flight. 

When Renfrew did realize it, he felt. that it was all 
wrong. He remembered fleetly the horror and torture 
that he himself had undergone on his first flight, and 
was indignant that this kid should have to endure such 
an experience without sufficient training, test, or trial. 
But there was nothing to be done about it. The flyers 
were merely small pieces of an exceedingly large, war, 
and moreover, even as Renfrew rebelled against Bobby’s 
situation, the youngster opened his throttle and his plane 
lurched forward. 

Bob’s plane hopped forward in a series of lumbering 
bounces directly he opened the throttle. Then, as he tried 
too soon to bring its tail up, it swerved crazily out of the 
wind, dragging one wing upon the ground, like a wounded 
duck. He gave it extreme left rudder, still shoving for- 
ward on his elevators, and it swerved in a great awkward 
curve to the left, while its tail arose and fell in funny 
jerks, Poor Bobby was unable to cope with the torque 
of the propeller, which in a machine run by a high 
powered stationary engine pulls always to the right. But 
he was game. He kicked the rudder over again, gave her 
the gun once more, and with gathering speed, he swerved 
magnificently in a series of zigzags toward the line of 
trees that hedged the ’drome. As he did so, the plane 
made a series of bouncing hops in response to his over- 
eager attempts to get it off the ground. Finally, seeing 
that he could never make it, he turned the speeding 
plane in a wide circle which providence alone prevented 
from ending in a nose-down crash, and taxied back to 
his starting place. Upshaw ran to him, all 
agrin. 

“What’s the matter?” he yelled. “Drop 
a nickel?” 

“No,” drawled Bob from between white 
lips. “Just takin’ the bucks out of her.” 

“Right-o,” approved Upshaw. “When you 
start this time, start with a firm but slight 
pressure on the left rudder—and keep your 
nose down. Off you go.” 

Again Bobby made his engine roar, and 
again his plane strove to make that right- 
hand swerve, but this time Bobby had his 
foot on the rudder with that 
pressure which was to become 
second nature to him. The 
plane lurched and swerved this 
way and that, but did not get 
out of the wind. Bobby eagerly 
pulled back his stick with 
the result that his machine left 
the ground before it lifted its 
tail, and they who watched 
from the airdrome waited in 
sick silence for him to stall and 
plunge nose first into the 
ground; but, miraculously, he 
got over the trees, while the 
whole weight of his plane hung - 
on the prop. Then he straight- 
ened out, dropped his nose a 
bit, and gained his flying speed. 

Watching his crazy, suicidal 
flight, Renfrew saw Bob’s ma- 
chine round the south side of 
the ‘drome until it left his field 
of vision. Bob’s anxious friend 
shoved open his throttle and 
taxied up to the tarmac with 
a rush that nearly sent him through a group 
of seven officers and the hangar wall. He shut 
off his engine and leaped out to look for Bobby 
on the five-hundred-foot level, for that was the 
level at which he’d been accustomed to fly. 
But Bobby was not there. 

“There he is!” yelled Upshaw. “He’s climb- 
ing. Where’s he think he’s going to? Heaven?” 

“Oh, come down, kid! Come down!” Cap- 
tain Pride, the O. C. kept saying, and follow- 


ing the captain's gaze, Renfrew saw Bob start to obey. 

Poor Bob had experienced the first disillusionment of 
flight, which is that the plane, which seems always 
too ready to plunge earthward, is actually built to fly, 
and strives always for the upper air. Until now, Bob 
had flown with another man in the plane. Without that 
man, the machine had a mad ebullience, and in spite of 
Bob's every effort to keep its nose on the horizon, it 
surged upwards in leaps and bounds. It was as hard to 
keep her nose level as it is to keep a canoe straight in 
a high wind. 


O Bobby climbed. And when he turned at the east end 

of the ‘drome, to bring her down into the wind, he 
allowed himself as much room for gliding as he would 
have needed for a landing from five hundred feet above 
the ground. But he had climbed. He was a good two 
thousand feet up, and at that level he needed more 
room than the length of two airdromes would have 
given him. 


“Come down, kid! Come down!” moaned Captain 
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comes out of his glide and makes the swift, skimming 
flight straight over the ground that precedes the gentle 
touch of landing. 

Bobby straightened out. Traveling at ninety miles an 
hour, he pulled his stick back as he was accustomed to 
pull it back to make a landing at thirty-five miles an 
hour. The plane, feeling the mighty pressure of the air 
upon its suddenly tilted elevators, shot upward in a 
mad, wild plunge, and about-thirty feet from the ground, 
hung quivering, with its spinning prop in the air, pre- 
paratory to a stall. Renfrew waited, shocked, to see it 
make the fatal nose dive, and the white ambulance stole 
softly forth from its lair between the hangars. But not 
for Bobby. f 

Oh, no! For Bobby, feeling even more keenly than 
the spectators that quivering hesitation of his plane, 
shoved his throttle all the way forward and put his 
nose down. 

He plunged for the earth with engine full blast, and 
shut off his engine and then straightened out again. He 
shot across that airdrome with his wheels four feet over 
the ground, brought her down to earth, 
bounced mightily to a spot far re- 
moved from where he hit, bounced 


“Silent Mr. Forrester” 


out for a piece of pie. 


stony NEXT MONTH 


Connoisseur of art, lover ot adventure, and inter- 
national crook—reported in America! 
“Go get him, Bonehead!” the police inspector said. 
“You've got him before.” 


“Bonehead” Tierney removed his hard-boiled 
skimmer, scratched his spoonful of hair—and strolled 


Don’t miss Moroso's humorous, gripping detective 


once more, gave her the gun, bounced 
again, even as he shut off his engine, 
and then, swerving out of the wind, hit 
the ground with his nose and ended his 
mad career with his tail straight in the 
air. 

Twenty officers and men ran to greet 
him, and found him filled with glee. 

“Fun! Fun!” he yelled, alive with 
Pak “Ah’m goin’ up again, right 
oO 

“You are,” said Upshaw. “With me.” 

Renfrew was somewhat rankled by 
the youngster’s reckless enthusiasm for 
a stunt that had caused every man on 
the ground more worry than the kid 
was worth. At least that’s what Ren- 


Pride, and Bobby Worden, the particular thorn in the 
side of every disciplinarian in the British army with 
whom he came in contact, obeyed that order just as if 
he had heard it. Cutting off his motor right there on 
the edge of the airdrome, he shoved down his stick, 
aimed straight at the ground, and proceeded to land with 
the gliding angle of a pile driver. 

Down he came with his wires shrieking in the wind; 
down, down, with his plane, designed to make sixty-five 
miles an hour and land at thirty-five, sliding down the 
air at a good ninety m.p-h. With blanched faces they 
watched him, and with blanched faces they saw him 
“straighten out.” That’s what you call it when a man 


Renfrew 
watched 
this crazy, 
suicidal 
flight. 


frew told him. 

“Tt wasn’t any flight to brag about,” 
he said. “You certainly used up a lot 
of sky, and more airdrome than the government can 
afford to give to one man alone.” 

; “That's all right,” Bob chortled gleefully. 
un. 

“But you know why we shoot down Germans, don’t 
you?” Renfrew asked; and the youngster bit. 

“Why?” he said. . 

; “To prevent their smashing up our planes,” said Ren- 
Trew. 

Bob flushed. 

“That's all right, Renfréw,” said he, eyes blazing. 
“Ah'll bet you right now that I get my first man before 
you do.” 

At that the lightness went out of Renfrew’s voice, for 
Worden had touched upon an element that the veterans 
most detested in the newcomer to the battle. 

“Perhaps,” said Renfrew coldly. “We're not in this 
war to run up scores, you know.” But, seeing Bobby 
wince, he relented. “Anyway, let’s hope we're together 
when the time comes,” he said. 

“Sure,” said Bobby warmly, as he crossed the air- 
drome to join the waiting Upshaw. 


“It was 


ELL, they were. They finished training together, 
won their commissions together, and crossed to 
England together, with the eleven comrades who re- 
mained out of the twenty who had started training. The 
others had been weeded out by crashes from which they 
had gone to hospitals, crashes from which they had been 
removed to flag-draped coffins, and crashes which had 
broken the nerve of the flyer to the extent that he went 
overseas as a ground officer having lost the first battle 
every flyer has to fight—against fear. 

Bobby came through because he seemed to be guarded 
by some protecting angel. He came through crashes 
more dire than several that had washed out some of 
those nine lost pilots; he came through lapses of disci- 
pline that would have drummed others out of the service. 
Careless young Worden, to whom absence without leave 
and wild skirmishes with death in unfamiliar demons of 
speeding aircraft were alike—fun! 

And all this was in spite of Renfrew. The war bred 
strange friendships, and this friendship between the calm 
young veteran of many adventures and the reckless boy 
was one of them. Renfrew had learned contempt for 
such dare-deviltry as characterizes the man without a 
mind, and he despised the grandstand play. Bob Wor- 
den seemed to glory in both these fatal weaknesses; yet 
Renfrew did not lose faith in him. K 

They were assigned to a training squadron to learn the 
tricks and mysteries of flying with the D H 5, that back- 
staggering little demon that was designed for trench 
strafing and had the gliding angle of a brick. Its pilots 
were known as the Suicide Club, and it landed at a speed 
of ninety miles an hour. 

Bob made his first flight in one of them after returning 
at two in the morning from a London leave, and tried 
to fly it under a bridge at Shrewsbury. He hit the water 
flat with the belly of his machine at one hundred twenty 
miles an hour and was picked out of the wreckage by 
fifteen boatmen who had to hold his chin above water 
with a rope while they untangled him. 
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Renfrew had it out 
with him when he 
came back to the 
squadron in disgrace. 

“You’ve done more 
damage to the Flying 
Corps than a flight of 
Germans!” he said. 
“Every machine we 
have got is precious, 
and you, individually, 
represent a pretty 
steep investment in 
the sinews of war. 
And you go risking 
your neck and wash- 
ing out a plane just 
to thrill the non-com- 
batants on the river 
bank.” 

“Ah was practicing 
stuntin’!” cried Bob 
hotly. “If you don’t 
do any stuntin’, how 
can a man expect to 
shoot down Huns? 
That’s all we’re here 
for, isn’t it?” 

“No. Lord, Bob, 
you talk like a _yel- 
low newspaper! What 
we're here for is to 
fly. We're here to 
make reconnaissances, 
direct military fire, 
and drop bombs on 
military camps; that 
is what the. Flying 
Corps is for. And if 
we're going to fly 
scouts, we’re here to 
see that the observers 
have a clear field.” 

“Sure! Shoot down 
enemy planes! That’s 
just what I said!” 

“But you said it 
like a ‘pothunter. Like 
a man who’s out to 
make grandstand 
plays at the expense 
of the wretched man 
who is made to fight 
him—out to make 
enough grand- 
stand plays to win a 
medal and get his 
name in the papers 
back home. We're not 
going to war for that 
old boy!” 

“Maybe not. But 
Ah’'m tellin’ you right 
now, Doug, that be- 
fore this war’s over, 
Ah’m goin’ to be as 
big a man as any of 
them. There isn’t go- 
i to be anybody 
vith more medals and 
ger records than 
what Ah’ve got!” 

Whereupon Ren- 
frew gave it up in disgust. He couldn’t give up Bobby, 
for the youngster had crossed that line of friendship that 
separates your acquaintance from you chum, Bob Wor- 
den had become Renfrew’s chum, and so long as the 
war left them above the ground, they would stick to- 
gether; but there was a space as wide as that from the 
South Pole to the North between the kind of man that 
Renfrew was and the kind of man that was contained in 
the reckless self-centered character of Bobby Worden. 


IHEY went to the front with Camels, which is a little, 
humped machine built strictly for fighting. It has 
no comfort, and no margin of safety. It has the flying 
agility of a bird; moreover, it can fly upside down and 
turn in the air like a corkscrew; and it is full of tricks 
that can send the unwary flyer spinning or diving to his 
death. But it can fight. It mounts two machine guns 
that fire through the prop, and a Lewis gun that rests 
on the center wing section and can be brought down on 
a ratchet at the pilot’s need. There is no stunt a Camel 
cannot do. 

Bobby went to war with his Camel as a child goes 
forth to try a new toy, and Renfrew worried about him. 
Worden was over-eager to bring down his man. There 
was unceasing conflict in attitude between him and Ren- 
frew. Like most veterans, Renfrew regarded the enemy 
not as a hunter’s prey but as a game opponent fighting 
for a cause that he believed was good; while Worden 
persisted in regarding German flyers in much the same 
light as a huntsman regards a wild duck. This conflict in 
attitude had made Bobby intensely determined to bring 
down an enemy before Renfrew did. Renfrew’s warning 
that he would find the wild duck a deadly air fighter 
merely gave an edge to his appetite. 


The vicious rattle of their machine guns rang in the ears of the flyers above the engines’ roar. 


But in France, Renfrew found an ally in Major Reece, 
the officer commanding Squadron Fifty-four, to. which 
the two of them were posted. Reece, having seen large 
numbers of his recruits shot down before they had 
learned enough of combat» to be useful, had no use for 
tuft hunters. 

“You're not here to pag game!” was his address of 
welcome to the neweomers. “You're here to do the most 
effective work you can! That means you will have to 
take things easy for a while. Fool kids come over here 
in droves to shoot German planes as if they were clay 
pigeons—fool kids with their eyes on the scoreboard. Get 
that idea of scoring out of your heads, or you'll last just 
about five days—that’s the average life of a pothunter. 
If you'll just hang about in the background for a week 
or two and learn how the seasoned men do it, you'll 
live as long as they do; and it’s the man who lives long 
enough to be useful who wins the war. The first fool that 
flies into a fight with all guns blazing and no knowledge 
of fighting, goes back to pilot’s pool! Do you under- 
stand?” 

But that evening Bobby made it plain to Renfrew that 
he had understood the major with reservations. He.had 
scraped through too many disciplinary holes to fear very 
much the O, C.’s wrath, and anyway, the warning didn’t 
apply to him. He knew just how he was going about 
this matter of fighting in the air, and he wasn’t afraid of 
any German aviator born. Renfrew, who had long since 
ceased to argue the point, shrugged his shoulders with a 
resignation that didn’t allay the anxiety he felt. For he 
knew what death was, did Renfrew, and he knew how 
ardently his youthful chum was courting it. 

“Have your way,” he said. “Only remember what 
Reece has said. He and all the other fellows who wear 
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the medals are not 
the fellows who tried 
for them. The fellows 
who have only the 
medals in mind die 
youlg.” 

Fifty-four Squad- 
ron went up two days 
later on patrol. De- 
fensive patrol, it was, 
which meant that 
they were to keep all 
enemy planes from 
crossing their lines, 
As Renfrew walked 
toward the waiting 
planes over the soft 
green part of the 
chateau outside La 
Bassee where Fifty- 
four had its aero- 
drome, he would have 
given all he owned 
for the right word to 
say to Bob, who 
walked beside him, 
some word that would 
have persuaded the 
youngster to heed 
Reece’s warning. But, 
as they separated to 
climb into their 
planes, all he could 
say was, “Well, take 
care of yourself, Bob.” 
And _ Bob. replied, 
“Let Fritz do that. I 
am out to get my 
man, Doug.” 

Renfrew — frowned 
wearily as he tuned 
up his motor. 

They were droning 
over Passchendaele 
about a half hour 
later in a flight of six 
machines, when Reece 
sighted a circus. The 
Germans at that time 
had a way of flying 
in swarms of twenty 
or thirty scouts to- 
gether, and they 
painted their ma- 
chines with _ bright 
colors, stunting and 
circling in the sun- 
light; so the British 
flyers called them fly- 
ing circuses, and made 
the most of them. 

The circus that now 
swept down on 
Reece’s flight, obvi- 
ously intent upon 
breaking through the 
line, numbered some 
thirty planes; Reece 
had six. Inasmuch as 
the Germans appeared 
to be intent on cross- 
ing the lines, it looked 
as if Renfrew and 
Bob were about to learn something about air fighting. 

“Whatever happens, you newcomers will keep close to 
my tail,” Reece had ordered them. .And so far Bob, as 
Renfrew, had obeyed him. 


HILE the circus approached, Reece kept his flight 

weaving up and down in solemn formation, mak- 

ing pretty maneuvers to keep positions at the sharp 

turns he made, The German machines were about a 

thousand yards away when Reece fired his Very pistol 
and gave them, “Every man for himself.” 

“Good!” muttered Renfrew to himself, as he saw the 
white light shoot forth. “A dog fight!” 

* He looked: down quickly at the green and yellow 
ground, seven thousand feet below; then he looked to his 
right for Bob Worden. The youngster had swerved, 
bringing his nose about to aim straight at the enemy 
ranks. That meant thirty guns in his face from as many 
different angles; so Renfrew let his throttle out to its 
utmost, tilted his nose to gain speed, zoomed upward, 
and cut across Worden’s bow. Bob had to turn with 
Renfrew, or hit him, and, as he turned, Renfrew led him 
into an upward curve. As they swept up in that fine 
curve, the circus opened fire. The vicious rattle of their 
machine guns rang in the ears of the flyers above the 
engines’ roar, and they felt the bullets in the fabric of 
their planes. 

Renfrew had done the right thing. He had done his 
part in breaking up the circus and scattering it over a 
wide area, and as the German scouts roared by, he half 
rolled and doubled back. Trying to engage the six 
Camels, the Germans broke into a flashing kaleidoscope 
of many brilliant colors. 

In a moment the whole 
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’D heard that Bill Enroyd had ob- 
tained the Dean’s permission to 
leave the school grounds every af- 
ternoon for a week, and I knew 

that the Connecticut State Tennis 
Championships were being played at 
the Fairfield Country Club, on the other side of town. 
But it never occurred to me to associate the two facts— 
I was too busy giving final examinations to my English 
classes and coaching the baseball team—so the newspaper 
headlines fairly jumped out of the page and smacked 
me between the eyes, 


SCHOOLBOY DOWNS FORMER CHAMP. 


Bill Enroyd Smothers Last Year's Victor in 
Straight Sets 6-3, 6-1, 6-3. 


In the biggest tennis upset of the year Bauer, 
state champion in 1926, was eliminated from the 
tournament this afternoon by Bill Enroyd, a 
local schoolboy, whose whirlwind volleying swept 
the veteran off the court. By his fourth straight 
set victory young Enroyd enters the finals to- 
morrow the favorite of the gallery, and experts 
prophesy a hard match when his speed meets the 
steady base line play of MacDevot, who won 
his final bracket at the expense of B. A. Jones, in 
five gruelling sets. 


There was a good deal more to the story. It occupied 
half a column, with a full length picture of Bill, serving; 
but I didn’t wait to read any further. I snatched up 
the paper, walked into the Dean’s office, and laid it on 
his desk without a word. 

Enroyd, I'll admit, was a favorite of mine. I wanted 
to see the Dean and his award committee give him the 
St. Giles Scholarship—the prize for good school work and 
character that gives the winner a year in college. I knew 
Bill’s grades were high enough, and I was convinced of 
his character. The ward committee, I knew, was doubt- 
ul. 


HE Dean took the newspaper up calmly. He is a big, 

white-haired man who says he is sixty-five, although 
he looks much younger. For twenty years he has been the 
headmaster of St. Giles, and what he has seen and learned 
in those years has given him a pair of deep set, steady 
blue eyes that look clear through you, yet without mak- 
ing you feel resentful, or like a fool. 

“Bill Enroyd has distinguished himself,” he answered, 
without haste or excitement. “If he has proved—” the 
Dean left the sentence unfinished, and ended, “I'd like 
proof of some convincing sort to lay before the com- 
mittee. Bill’s a likable chap, but he—” 

“T’ve never made any secret that he was my choice 
for the Scholarship,” I interrupted quickly. “He’s a 
good student; his family isn’t any too well off. The 
Scholarship means a start in college, and I don’t believe 
he'll be able to go unless he does win it. And this ac- 
count is at least partial evidence that he has character—” 
I tapped the paper—“going up against a champion and 
refusing to be scared or awed.” 

The Dean fitted on his spectacles, picked up the news- 
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paper and began to read it with great attention, 

“He must have played brilliantly,” he grunted, after 
several minutes. “The reporters couldn’t find metaphors 
enough: ‘smothers,’ ‘whirlwind,’ ‘flashing’!” 

“Bill plays every shot with everything he has!” I 
blurted, warming up enthusiastically. “He fights you 
every second!” 

The Dean frowned. “But we’re not picking the best 
athlete for the Scholarship, Harrison. We want the boy 
most likely to make a real success in life whether he’s 
an athlete or not. The committee has the suspicion that 
Enroyd is a confirmed grandstander—that he plays for 
applause. Two years ago, you'll remember, Bill quit, in 
the second set of the interclass championship finals. Quit 
when he was behind!” 

“Bill was sick that day!” I protested. 

“I suppose,” mused the Dean, “it will always be a 
question whether or not Bill was actually sick.” 

“But he said he was sick, and you can’t start going be- 
hind a man’s word, unless you have reason to believe 
he’s lying!” I was warmed up considerably. 

“Of course not,” agreed the Dean. “And we have no 
desire to be unfair. But unfortunately, Bill’s style of 
play—his every move on the court—confirms the general 
opinion that he’s a grandstander. His trick of grinning 
apologetically when he gets the slightest break, his way 
of serving—throwing the ball twice as high as neces- 
sary— 

It was true—these did look like grandstand stunts— 
but I felt that the committee was going out of its way 
to seek minor flaws in the boy’s character. I said as 
much. 

“Perhaps it looks that way,” replied the Dean. “Yet, 
small straws tell which way the wind blows. We have 
to judge largely by the little things. Isn’t Bill’s very 
style of play, his rushing madly to the net on every oc- 
casion, a sign of gallery playing?” 

“There are two ways of playing tennis, sir,’ I an- 
swered, still warm. “One is to stand on the base line 
and drive. The other is to be on the aggressive, to 
dash for the net every chance you get, come in fast and 
get the ball on the volley and punch it where it can’t 
be reached. That looks spectacular! But with Bill’s 
reach and cannonball service, the net game is more ef- 
fective. He doesn’t do it to be flashy.” 

There was the barest suspicion of a smile on the Dean’s 
lips, as he listened to my almost heated defense. “You 
may think we have something against Bill. We haven’t. 
But there are other candidates for the scholarship with 
as good grades as Bill, and the boy with the best char- 
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MacDevot drove like a man possessed, 
but he couldn’t pass. 


acter wins. Naturally we have to be 
pretty critical. I’d be perfectly willing 
to see Enroyd get the award, but I'd 
like to be sure he had the sand, the 
moral courage to become a real leader 
—even in the face of obstacles.” 

“Why don’t you watch Bill play his final match?” I 
suggested. “If ever his nerve was tested, it will be to- 
morrow against the steady base line driving of Mac- 
Devot. Bill may be a grandstander—I suspect it my- 
self sometimes—but if he comes out on top to-morrow, 
he’ll be something more. Anyway, nobody ever played 
a hard match of tennis without showing up his character 
clear down to the small print. Bill’s put himself under the 
microscope for you. Will you come out and watch him?” 

“When one of my boys is playing for the State Cham- 
pionship? You bet I'll come!” exclaimed the Dean— 
and then added good-humoredly, “and perhaps we'll learn 
something.” 


E arrived early. There was a big gallery four or 

five rows deep already crowded around the court 

when we reached our seats, so big a crowd that it had 
overflowed the seats the tournament committee had 
provided and encroached a little on the playing space. 
There must have been two hundred people sitting on the 
grass in front of the double row of chairs drawn up along 
the sides of the court, and as many more standing and 
looking over the heads of the seated spectators. They 
kept talking and laughing—the whole court hummed and 
buzzed with the tense staccato murmur which precedes a 
big match, and which keys a player to a pitch of nervous 
intensity that is even more destructive to his game than 
Hak strain of waiting in the club house for the match to 

egin. 

Bill, I know, had stayed inside as long as he could 
stand it, but when he pushed his way through the crowd 
with two rackets under his arm and felt the applause 
hit him in the face and then stood alone with five hun- 
dred people staring at him and saying things about him 
that he couldn’t hear, he flushed brick red and looked 
wildly to right and left. 

I beckoned him over to us instantly, and he dropped 
at my feet with a kind of sob. 

“Gosh!” he said, and nodded in a scared sort of way to 
the Dean. The officials were in place; but there was no 
sign of Bill’s opponent. The crowd went buzz buzz buzz, 
waiting. 

The delay made me angry, for I guessed that Mac- 
Devot was working the old prize ring trick of letting a 
young and inexperienced challenger go first into the ring 
and keeping him waiting there until the crowd and the 
suspense put his nerves on edge. I thought it was un- 
fair, for MacDevot had advantage enough without stoop- 
ing to such a doubtful trick. So, just to distract Bill’s 
mind, I leaned down and whispered in his ear: 

“Going to rush the net, Bill?” I asked. 

He swallowed, with an effort, as if his throat were stiff, 
and nodded. “I’ve got to,’ he whispered back. “If I 
don’t play from the net I can’t beat anybody. And I’ve 
got to win—I’ve got to.” 

For a moment I thought of telling Bill that the way 
he played his match was going to mean more to him 
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than the score at the end of it. But he wouldn’t have 
understood me; and, well, I’d promised the Dean a 
chance to see what kind of man Bill was. It wouldn’t 
have been fair to warn him. But I did give him a 
friendly shake of the shoulders. 

Before I had time to say anything MacDevot pushed 
through the crowd, short and squat and red-headed. Bill 
jumped to his feet as though the earth under him had 
turned red hot. They shook hands, a racket flashed and 
rolled over and over on the ground. Bill won the toss, 
and after a short warm-up in which MacDevot displayed 
a wicked forehand drive, he stepped up to the base line 
to serve. 

“Isn't he handsome!” some fool woman gushed be- 
hind me. I looked apprehensively at the Dean, wonder- 
ing what would be his reaction to such a remark. He 
was looking straight ahead, impassively. 

Bill was handsome! He was tall, with uncommonly 
wide shoulders and long arms. His hair was very black, 
and his teeth flashed in startling contrast to his brown 
cheeks. He slouched to the base line grinning as though 
he had some private joke, poised himself and tossed the 
ball a good twelve feet ‘in the air. It went up like a pop 
fly, seemed to hang in the air for half a day. Bill leaned 
back gracefully as the ball started to drop; loose jointed, 
lazy, slow. Then he snapped straight like an unleashed 
bow. The racket head, the ball, Bill himself—you didn’t 
see them move. Next thing he was halfway to the net, 
and MacDevot was swinging at a slice down the center 
line that twisted off the ground and bounced straight 
for his eyes. He got it back, but his shot was hurried. 
Bill punched his way in the right-hand corner for a clean 
placement. The score went to 40-15; then Bill took the 
game. : 


EGINNING with his own service, MacDevot showed 

his quality. He stroked the ball as though he hated 
it. His shots were deep, skimming the net with all the 
speed generated by his heavy 
arms and shoulders. He never 
moved from the base line, but 
forehand or backhand, drive or 
chop, there was never a weak 
stroke, and almost never a miss. 
It was not brilliant tennis. Bill, 
storming the net, stabbing for 
the corners, reaching for impos- 
sible pick-ups and skimming 
them back for placements or 
missing them with the same 
cheerful grin, got the applause. 
But MacDevot played with the 
heartless mechanical accuracy 
that in a long match will dis- 
hearten and wear down a bril- 
liant, nervous opponent. 

Bill’s shots came back as 
though he were playing against 
a stone wall. In every attempt 
to exchange drives he was out- 
classed. When he was at the 
net MacDevot shot back his 
volleys, making Bill reach, driv- 
ing the ball straight at him 
with such force a stop volley 
was impossible and a cross- 
court return all but that, fore- 
ing the play until he also work- 
ed his way toward the net and 
could pass Bill down the side 
lines. 

In three games Bill’s shirt was clinging to 
his back. The perspiration began to work 
through his trousers; but if he was tired, his 
speed did not slacken. Into the net he charged, 
shooting for the openings when MacDevot was 
out of position, otherwise volleying at Mac- 
Devot’s feet so that the base liner had to re- 
turn pick-ups and could not set himself for 
that punching drive. Bill got the applause, and 
geen it. The games followed service to seven 
all. 

“Bill’s making a fight of it, but he can’t 
stand that pace!” the Dean whispered to me, 
half under his breath. 

“He can’t let down—the breaks will decide 
this match,” I whispered back. 

Seven all! With Bill serving, the score went 
to deuce, and MacDevot met Bill’s rush for 
the net with as pretty a line drive as I ever 
saw. Bill slid to a stop. I could see his lips 
tighten, but he smiled, and once back at the 
service line up went the ball as high as ever. 
He bent back slowly—hurled himself at it. 
MacDevot lunged, but the ball flashed by. He 
never touched it. 

“Ubh—Uh—out!” called a linesman with a 
start, 

Beside me the Dean rose to his feet, his face 
crimson and his eyes like cold blue flame. No 
one noticed, for all the gallery rose with him, 
and a babble of protests silenced the referee’s 
attempts to keep order. 

“Ready?” called Bill to his opponent through 
the clamor, and in the midst of the excite- 
ment, up went his second ball. He reached the 


eee 


net, and four times he volleyed back MacDevot’s level, 
angry drives. The fifth, MacDevot netted. 

“That service was perfectly good!” I roared in the 
Dean’s ear under the cover of the applause. “I’ve seen 
few players with nerve enough to win that point the way 
he did later! Bill’s game as a rooster!” 

pe Dean looked up. “Right! I’m proud of him,” he 
Said. 

That point, as it happened, was one of the breaks in 
the match. Queerly enough, it is my experience that 
in close tennis when the break does come, the points 
which follow seem to be won or lost with astonishing 
speed. At least Bill took that game and romped through 
the next. 

In the second set, though the play was as furious, he 
broke through in the fourth game. He was hard put to 
it to hold his lead, but managed to win his service after 
long struggles that kept the score swinging back and 
forth betwéen deuce and vantage. The strain was tell- 
ing on Bill. Now and again he tried to ease up, but 
MacDevot’s stony face was settling into grimmer lines 
and his strokes seemed to gather sting. He put the weak 
serves on ice; his drives cost Bill points whenever he 
stayed back to play the base line for a few minutes rest. 
It was rush, rush, rush the net; and often Bill’s first 
serve was a fault and his dash to the fore court was 
energy wasted. 


EVERTHELESS with the score three all in the third 

set he suddenly paused for an instant, and catch- 
ing my eye gave me a little self-confident nod. I clutched 
the Dean’s knee. 

“Did you see that?” I crowed. “Bill’s just signaled 
he’s got enough in reserve to.take this set. It means the 
match!” 

The Dean turned to me with a little smile. “Three 
games back, MacDevot realized he’s being outplayed,” he 
commented. “He’s trying to hide it, but there’s a lot 
of worry behind that froz- 
en face of his. His only 
chance is to wear Bill 
down.” 

The remark might have 
been a signal, for as the 
Dean made it, MacDevot 
suddenly switched his 
game. He countered Bill’s 
next service by a high lob. 

Bill slid to a stop, three- 
quart into the net, and 
ran back. He had time to 
get underneath the falling 
ball and set himself. He 
handled the shot as though 


Bill flushed and stammered. 


points he doesn’t win.” 


“I don’t 
think it’s fair for a fellow to take 
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he were serving—leaning back slowly, loose-jointed and 
supremely self-confident, then hurling himself into the 
air to meet the ball. With his tallness and his long arms 
to help him he drove it back from such a height that it 
struck half way between the base line and service line 
and bounced clear over the backstop. 

MacDevot shook his racket disgustedly; the gallery 
went crazy, and Bill grinned. 

“T don’t like that,” said the Dean. “Bill’s over-confi- 
dent. Too much chance for error on that play—and he 
shouldn’t have grinned when he made it.” 

“Wait!” I said. “That shot’s a grandstand bluff. Mac- 
Devot will be so scared of lobbying short he'll over- 
shoot the base line.” 

I was right, too. The next return was a long, low lob 
that went out. Bill killed the third, and on the fourth 
shot MacDevot tried a desperate drive down the side 
line. It was a beauty. Bill threw himself to meet it, 
reaching so far he fell as he touched it, but as luck would 
have it the ball twisted off his racket on a sharp angle 
and hopped over the net. The return was a fluke, with- 
out speed, but with MacDevot in the far corner of the 
court, it was touch and go whether he could reach the 
ball or not. It fell so close to the net, and at such an 
angle, that it was bounding toward the spectators who 
had clustered near the net, 

MacDevot reached it, just. He could only pop up a 
weak return, and he had to stop so short to keep from 
going into the crowd that his feet slipped from under 
him. He sat down with an audible grunt, then sprang to 
his feet and started for the backstop on the dead run, 
turning his back on Bill. 

Good tennis, that! Bill was certain to kill the weak 
return, and MacDevot’s only chance to, save the point 
was to pick the smash off the backstop wires. Yet it was 
plain that he could never cover court in time, and even 
if he could, Bill could confound him by meeting the ball 
with a stop-volley and dropping it softly just inside the 
net. The gallery had begun to applaud, the shot was so 
sure—then suddenly the premature handclapping hushed. 

Instead of killing the ball Bill simply kept it in play. 
His return was slow and straight to MacDevot’s fore- 
hand, It was impossible to mistake Bill’s intention. His 
opponent had slipped, and he was refusing to take ad- 
vantage of it. It was a magnanimous and chivalrous bit, 
of action, and the instant the gallery recognized his pur- 
pose the handclapping broke out with redoubled volume. 

MacDevot silenced that applause, however. The re- 
turn had uncovered the right side of Bill’s court, and 
the stony, dour player laced a drive into the unpro- 
tected area for a placement and the point. The gallery 
gave a growl of disapproval and then cheered and 
clapped Bill until the referees had to walk out on the 
court to call for silence. 


OF the whole audience I think the Dean was the only 
silent person, but he turned to me with a doubtful 
expression on his face. “That looks like sportsmanship!” 
he said. “But I’m not certain that it is.” 

“It seems to me a decent thing to do,” I answered. 

“T don’t know,” the Dean retorted. “The breaks are 
part of the game, and to refuse to take one puts your 
opponent in an unfair position. MacDevot neither asked 
nor wanted favors. Furthermore, it was safe for Bill to 
make a grandstand play when the score was 
forty love in his favor, He can bask in that ap- 
plause and lose nothing; and during the rest 
of this set, MacDevot’s got to fight against. the 
ill will of the gallery. A play like that looks 
well to the grandstand, but I’m not sure it’s 
fair. Perhaps this is just the small print you 
told me I was going to see. Whether he .in- 
tended to or not, he has humiliated an oppo- 
nent. When it was perfectly safe he did some- 
thing that looks well. He’s won the favors of 
the crowd. MacDevot’s gone up in the air a 
mile. Look at him net that shot!” 

“Do you think Bill thought of all those 
things?” I said. “He’s pretty tired, and Mac- 
Devot is wearing him down. That play hap- 
pened like lightning. He had no time to 
think.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned the Dean. “But it 
bears out the contention that he plays for the 
applause. Forty love, the score was.” 

There was a measure of justice in the Dean’s 
argument. I was sure Bill was trying to be 
generous, but his idea was mistaken. Few 
things bother a good player more than to be 
given a point. He’d rather lose it. I began to 
wonder how much the incident would weigh 
with the Dean—wonder if it would lose Bill the 
Scholarship. 

As the game went on, I could see that the 
occurrence hadn’t harmed MacDevot’s game. 
Anyone, at any time, might net a drive, but 
the squat, steady player most certainly had 
not gone up in the air. If anything, there was 
more power in his strokes as the tide began 
to set against him. Bill did break through and 
take the next game, but by superb volleying 
and daring play. The strain of taking the net 
at every exchange was wearing him out. Even 
the gallery saw that; behind us, two men be- 
gan to discuss it in low tones. Nevertheless, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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I heard these words faintly, as in a dream. 

‘In many important respects he resembles a 
human being. He possesses two legs, two arms, and a 
head. His legs and arms are normal, but I’m not so 
sure about the head.” 

Snickers, and a stiff poke in the ribs. I jerked myself 
up straight, and rubbed my eyes. The snickers merged, 
became a roar of laughter. I was 
in zoology class, I'd fallen asleep, 
and here in front of me, lecturing 


« ND here, ladies and gentlemen, we behold a very 
rare specimen—a college football player.” 


By Ge orge FEF Pierrot 


catch Gaylord at an absent-minded moment. But the 
son-of-a-gun always keeps his wits about him.” 
“Right you are,” agreed Rusty, sadly. “He’s too 


darned smart. Remember how he stuck me to-day, on 
the water vascular system of angleworms?” 

“That’s what you get for beating me to class,” I said, 
wisely. “The early bird always gets the worm.” 

It was a pretty bum joke, and Rusty dropped his 
books and attacked me savagely. I fought desperately 
for my life but just as I was going under for the third 
time I felt an arm at my shoulder. 

“Hello, Red Barrett,” Rusty panted. “Sorry you came 
so soon. I was just about to rid the world forever of 


this cross-eyed—” 
“Brother, you may not have known it,” I came back, 
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“but you were standing right in the cemetery door. An- 
other minute and Tr d of tied your hands behind you with 
your own tongue.” 

“What ferocious boys,” 
much frightened. 
quet.” 

“We accept the invitation,” spoke up Rusty with great 
promptness. “We'll get there just as they pass the soup 
and we'll leave just before you start your after-dinner 
speech. What kind of clothes do you want us to wear?” 

“This,” Red announced sternly, “is strictly a gentle-y 
men’s party. Neither of you two hyenas is invited.” 

Rusty made a clucking sound. 

“Flip,” he said sorrowfully to 
me, “he waxes disrespectful. He 


mocked Red, pretending to be 
“But, listen, fellows, I’m giving a ban- 


on me to a highly delighted group 
of upper-classmen, was Professor 
Gaylord. 

Gaylord bowed low to me, his 
long, lean face the very picture of 
mock sympathy. 

“I’m so sorry to have wakened 
you, Jones,” he said soothingly. 
“Tt was most thoughtless of me. I 
should have known that you were 
sleeping.’ I should have taken the 
class to another room. I apolo- 
gize. I'll try to be more thought- 
ful hereafter. I beg of you, give 
me one more chance.” 

I could feel my cheeks burning, 
and from behind me came the 
jeering whisper of my good friend 
“Rusty” Nayle, the varsity 
pitcher. He was crooning, under 
his breath, the words of a lullaby! 

I’d never done such a crazy 
thing before, and I tried to be 
super-attentive the rest of the 
hour, but the class didn’t forget, 
nor did that pesky Prof Gaylord. 
Every time he looked in my di- 
rection he’d lower his voice, and 
I could see from the twinkle in 
his eye that he was more than en- 
joying my discomfiture. And 
when the class was over, how the 
fellows guyed me! They called me 
Sleeping Beauty, and Rip Van 
Winkle, and I don’t know what 
all. 

To make it worse, I turned 
around, just as I was stepping out 
the door, to see old Gaylord look- 
ing after me and laughing fit to 
bust himself. 

“Vendetta!” grinned Rusty, at 
me. “R-r-revenge! We'll string 
the dastardly knave to a yard- 
arm!” 

Which was just what I should 
have liked to do. 


HE rest of the quarter I stud- 

ied hard, and was Little Lord 
Fauntleroy himself, so far as be- 
ing a good little boy was con- 
cerned. But the class—blast ’em 
—remembered. So did Professor 
Gaylord, and every now and then 
I caught him peering at me over 
his glasses, the corners of his 
mouth twitching as if he were 
about to break into a roar. And 
the class would always know what 
was up, and I’d get poked and 
tittered at. 

Vendetta! That was it! Some 
way, somehow, I’d have to get 
the laugh back on Caylord. 

“You remember that story 
about the absent-minded zoology 
professor,” I asked the broad- 
shouldered Rusty as we strolled 
down the campus past the Chimes 
tower, “who forgetfully ate the 
two pickled frogs for lunch and 
then lectured about his ham sand- 
wiches? Now if we could only 
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refers to us, his bosom friends and 
faithful playmates, as hyenas.” 

“It’s a fish party,” said Red. 

“Appropriate,” I sniffed. “That’s 
the only kind of a party you know 
fOr, to behave at. Tell us about 
it. 

Red did. He was a junior, you 
know, in the college of fisheries— 
when he graduated he expected to 
go to Alaska and run his father’s 
salmon canneries. It seems that 
the juniors in the fisheries college 
were to give a banquet right in 
their laboratory, entertaining the 
seniors. They were planning to 
spread tablecloths right on the 
lab tables. The boys would do 
the cooking and the serving them- 
selves. And the main course—the 
big smash, as it were—would be 
lake trout fresh caught, and 
canned right there in the build- 
ing. The lab, you see, is equipped 
with practice retorts, or steam 
boilers for cooking the fish after 
they’ve been sealed in cans. 

“Sounds like a good party,” 
Rusty admitted, “but why can’t 
we come and eat with the other 
fish?” 

“Tf you come,” declared Red 
with great firmness, “we'll can 
youl” And he stuck to it. He 
was chairman of the fish party 
committee, and he wanted our 
suggestions, but not our company. 
And that was that. 


RIGONOMETRY is a noble 

subject—for those that like it. 
But so for that matter, is a tiger 
a nice household pet—for them as 
likes tigers. Personally, I don’t 
care much for either. Rusty has a 
mathematical head, and I invited 
him over to my room at Seldom 
Inn, that evening, to 
tutor me. We were strug- 
gling with logarithms 
and not gaining much, 
when suddenly Rusty 
laid down his pencil and 
gazed dreamily into 


We slipped 
intheservice 
entrance of 
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garage. “Flip,” he inquired, 
“what happens to men 
who steal?” 


“They get a wonderful 
lot of attention,” I answered. “I 
once knew a chap who did some 
high-class stealing. And look at 
him now. He lives in a wonderful 
big house, with servants to bring 
him meals, and lots of playmates 
around to keep him company. 
Wonderful home of his. Right on 
the bank of a beautiful river.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Sing Sing,” I replied. 

Rusty lifted his eyebrows in 
silent contempt, but said nothing 
for several minutes. 

“Tt all (Continued on page 31) 
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Out of Action 


A Story of the Spirit of the Fourth of July 
By Captain J. Winchcombe-Taylor 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


son felt “fed up.” The truth was that this scion 

of the Graysons of Grayson County, Virginia, who 

was also a lieutenant in His Britannic Majesty’s 
Tank Corps, was war weary. 

The machine in front of him stopped abruptly, and 
mechanically he raised his cigarette high above his head 
and displayed the glowing end, as a signal to halt the 
driver of his own tank a few yards behind. 

He walked around to the front of the stalled machine 
ahead of him and approached its commander, who was 
letting out a string of profanity and at the same time 
shouting directions to the driver inside. 

“What's the matter, Smittie?” asked Grayson. 

“Hello, Yank! Oh, the blasted feed pipe’s choked as 
usual,” returned Second Lieutenant Ponsonby-Smythe 
irritably. “This is a bloody war! Why the dickens didn’t 
I stay in the infantry and get killed like a gentleman, 
instead of becoming a blooming chaperon to this me- 
chanical defect! She’s the most helpless case in the 
whole corps. I’m—” 

Smittie’s favorite complaint was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the section commander, Captain Johnson, 
followed by a much oil-bespattered company workshops 
officer. 

“What’s the matter here? Yank, you swing your bus 
past and catch up with the others or we'll hold up the 
whole line,” the captain ordered. Then, followed by 
Smittie and the W. O., he climbed into the stalled ma- 
chine, whence immediately afterwards came fresh pro- 
fanity and the sound of much metallic hammering. 

Blair went back to his bus, signaled the driver to swing 
past and go on, and climbed up on to the towing pin be- 
tween the flaps, where, though the position was pre- 
carious, he was able to see several yards in front. 

Keeping his eyes fixed upon the yellow flame spurting 
from the exhaust pipe of the rearmost bus of the column 
and using it as a guide, he soon made up the lost ground; 
then he jumped down and recommenced his weary plod- 
ding. 

Why had he joined the Tanks? Why had he got into 
the war anyway? Why was he serving in an alien army 
—why hadn’t he gone home when the war broke out? 
As he asked himself these questions, he cursed himself 
savagely. What a fool he’d been! And yet, had he? 

August, 1914, had found him one of the seniors in a 
famous English school, obeying a family tradition which 
insisted that at least one male member should be edu- 
cated in the Old Country, because King Charles II had 
granted large tracts of territory in the Virginias to one 
Sir Humphrey Grayson. The Graysons were loyal to 
two lands. 

It was for this reason that in October, 1914, Blair, in 
answer to his request, received the cabled reply: “You 
are an American, but if you want to go, God be with 
you. Remember you are a Grayson. Love. Father.” 


‘ S he plodded on through the darkness, Blair Gray- 


O Blair went up to London and enlisted in a terri- 
LO torial regiment that had volunteered for active serv- 
Ice. 

March, 1915, had found him in the trenches. April and 
May had seen him one of the survivors of a battalion 
sacrificed to stop a sudden gap in the line. October had 
marked the time when he had passed through the cadet 
school at G. H. Q., France, and had been gazetted to a 
celebrated infantry regiment. 

1916 had seen him wounded in a trench raid; then 
back to the front for the later days of the Somme offen- 
sive, where, until a bullet through the leg occupied his 
attention, he had been fascinated by those new monsters 
mysteriously camouflaged under the name of tanks. 

After his second wound had healed, he had applied for 
a transfer to this new arm of the service and, being ac- 
cepted, had trained at a depot in England until 1917 was 
drawing to a close. 

Then came his first tank action, dangerous yet exhil- 
arating—the faded purple and white ribbon, the Military 
Cross, that he wore over his left breast, was his reward 
for that day’s work. But as attack succeeded attack— 
through the big retreat of March, 1918, the advance of 
July, and on up to the present time—each engagement 
had added to the list of good pals “gone west,” an 
gradually he had felt his nerve going. 

He felt that his time would come sooner or later, and 
in his innermost heart he began to be afraid. Nat that 
he feared death—that in itself was to be expected—but 
he feared the manner of its coming. A clean blow, then 
oblivion, was nothing to fear. But to be shattered men- 


tally and physically, lying 
in the hospital with no 
hope of recovery; to be 4 
stretched in No Man’s 
Land, waiting for aid that 
could not come; to be 
burned alive with his crew 
in a suddenly blazing tank 
from which none could es- 
cape — those things he 
feared. 


He started im- 
pulsively to- 
ward his friend 
but remem- 
bered his duty 
and ran back 
to his machine. 


Thinking of them, he cursed silently Then he squared 
his shoulders and. plodded on. 

It was‘now about’ ten-thirty, and the moon had come 
out so clearly that but forthe heavy mist that hung 
close to the low ground, it would have been possible to 
see for a considerable distance. 

Sergeant Murphy, Blair’s first driver, climbed out of 
thermoving machine and fell into pace with him. 

“Well, Sergeant, how’s she running?” asked Grayson. 

“Hot, sor.. I’ve put Battersby on to drive while I get 
a breath of ‘air. The asbestos packing’s slipped on the 
exhaust pipe inside again, sor, and she’s filled with 
fumes.” 

“Any chance of her catching on fire?” 

“Don’t think so, sor. We wound: some more packing 
around her a few minutes ago; so I think it’ll hold.” 

They trudged on in silence. Since they had started 
out at dusk they had covered a bare four miles; a bat- 
talion of machines on the move had-to cross country 
broken up by rain-washed shell holes.- and. disused 
trenches, slimy pits into which the tanks wallowed and 
bogged until coaxed out by their crews with great steel 
unditching beams. . 

‘Another half hour passed, during Sieh time Smittie 
and his bus had rejoined the line, and the tanks had 
crossed a traffic-jammed road, scaring horses and mules 
in the long waiting lines of transport by the roar of their 
engines and their mammoth shapes, and driving Assistant 


Prevost Marshals and transport officers wild with the 
delay caused to the unending streams of wagons travel- 
ing frontward. 


HEY were now making good time on the firm, 
springy turf alongside the road, and Blair had to 
run to keep in front of his machine until a sudden halt 
gave him breathing space. The tanks ahead were ne- 
gotiating an unavoidable trench system, and during the 
wait a few figures appeared out of the darkness and ap- 
proached the waiting line. 

“Hello, Tanks,” said one of the newcomers. “Hope 
you'll break ’em this time, so’s we can get through. 
Where are you going over?” 

“Don’t know,” said Blair shortly. Tank officers are 
schooled to be reticent to strangers, for the tank is a 
weapon of surprise. “Who are you?” 

“Twenty-first Hussars, Second Cavalry Division. We're 
all ready for a clean break through this time. Hope you 
roll up their blasted wire for us first, though. It plays 
the deuce with the horses,” said another voice. 

So, thought Blair, that shadowy mass over on the left 
was a regiment of horsemen, waiting optimistically for 
another chance to break through on a large front. He 
felt a faint wave of enthusiasm at the possibility that 
perhaps the last Big Push might be at hand. 

The machines in front had moved on by this time, 
and it was his turn to guide his bus across the trenches. 
He scrambled down into the first trench, and climbed 
out on the other side. Finding a good spot, he held up 
the end of a newly lighted cigarette, and his driver made 
toward it, throttling down the engine. Blair moved his 
cigarette a trifle to the left, and the tank swung over 
ever so slightly in that direction until it was squarely 
over the trench wall. On again until its blunt nose bal- 
anced half over the lip of the trench, and Blair signaled 
it on. Slowly it moved forward until it rocked gently on 
the crumbling earth; then with a crash it went down- 
ward and buried its nose in the forward side, displacing 
large quantities of earth. With accelerated engine it 
reared itself up on its tail and climbed out on to level 
ground. -A swing to the right, and the performance was 
repeated over another trench; to the left over a third, 
and the obstacles were passed. 

On again until past midnight. 

Johnson came back and spoke to Blair. “Throttle her 
down now, Yank. We're getting up closer.” The ma- 
chines ahead had commenced to slow down and to string 
out at longer intervals. To drown the noise of their ap- 
proach, the infantry in the fire trenches were keeping up 
a steady machine gun fire, while up and down the 
enemy’s lines two squadrons of planes circled low with 
engines roaring. 
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The shelling, which had been active for the past two 
days, had died down by now, and only a few isolated 
guns rent the night with their shattering crash. 

By one o’clock Captain Johnson had turned his section 
out of the line and led it away at right angles for about 
a quarter of a mile, until it came to a halt on the for- 
ward edge of a small orchard. The men, cramped after 
hours of riding, climbed out stiffly, glad of the halt. 

Johnson called the four tank commanders to him and 
went over the final details. They were to attack in 
diamond formation: Leonard in front, Smittie and Jock 
Collins in the rear on either flank and leading the first 
wave of infantry, and Grayson still farther to the rear 
behind Leonard, leading the second wave. 


ot Datei battalion was equipped with machines of the 
latest model, faster and more easily managed than 
those of the “J” Battalion, which were merely 
to break the enemy’s first two lines, leaving 
“F” to deal with the third, fourth, and fifth; 
after which the small whippet tanks of “D” 
would pass through and attend to enemy re- 
serves, and clear the way for the armored 
cars and the cavalry that were to press the 
pursuit. 

Johnson, aided by an electric torch and 
sheltered from view by the orchard wall, 
checked off the various details in his note- 
book. 

“Pigeons?” he read, and received affirma- 
tion from his subalterns. 

“Signal flags for the infantry?” 

“Three. ‘Come on,’ ‘Wait until I deal with 
this obstacle,’ and ‘Go on without me; I’m 
out of action,’” they enumerated. 

“Rallying point, the enemy’s third line by 
the railway crossing,” Johnson read; then 
added, “Now let’s try and rest; we’ve got al- 
most four hours till zero.” 

They disappeared and went back to their 
machines. Blair called his men together and 
recapitulated the objectives, the rallying 
point, and everything else they should know; 
for before the day was over the most junior 
of them might have to bring the bus out of 
action alone. He then advised them to rest 
and, stretching himself out on the floor along- 
side the engine, tried to sleep. 

The men remained outside and talked in 
subdued tones, too tense to rest. 

Blair dozed fitfully, achieving brief naps 
through sheer force of will. He awakened 
fully an hour later as a laugh sounded out- 
side. The men were discussing a battalion 
boxing match and chaffing one of their num- 
ber who had been an unlucky participant. 
Blair knew that since the event they had 
gone oyer the matter time after time and 
had extracted all the humor it contained, 
but now they were just talking to keep their 
minds off the work ahead. 

Wide awake now, he allowed himself to 
think. This was his fifth tank “show,” and so 
far he had come through without adding to 
the wounds he had received as an infantry- 
man. By now the enemy had shown clear 
signs of weakening and, with the Americans 
coming over in droves, the job would soon 
be cleaned up. If he got through this show 
all right, he would apply for a transfer to 


went off, Blair looked at his watch. Thirty minutes to 
zero! 

The company quartermaster sergeant appeared, fol- 
lowed by two men carrying a large portable thermos 
canister of tea. 

“Have a drink, sir. It’ll warm you up,” he suggested. 

Blair called his men and each took a steaming mugful. 
But before he could take a drink himself Johnson called 
him to show him the line of advance. 

The mist swirled around them like a thick cloud as 
they went forward, Johnson pointing out a heavy band 
of white tape that had been pegged out a few hours be- 
fore by the reconnaissance officers as a guide as far as 
the British front line. 

ee the compass working in your bus, Yank?” he 
asked. 


“No telling! I haven’t had time to set it, but every 
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out and-the machine began to move, following like some 
faithful mastiff close upon his heels as he walked, 

The growing light accentuated the heavy, impenetrable 
white mist, which hung like a pall upon the ground. 

They were now level with the 60-pounder battery line, 
and the noise from the discharging guns was deafening. 
A few yards farther on, he passed a section of whippets 
waiting for his battalion to clear the way. A man stand- 
ing close to one, he recognized as a lieutenant with 
whom he had played cards several times. 

“Hello, Grey! Best of luck, old man!” he called, and 
held out his hand. 

The other peered into his face. “Oh, ‘hello, Yank! 
Same to you!” They shook hands, and Blair went on, 
pausing now and then, compass in hand, to wait for his 
lumbering follower. 

He pulled out his revolver and saw that it was fully 
loaded. 

A few hundred yards more, and he passed 
a knocked-out bus, blazing from a direct hit. 


Captain Charles 
Lindbergh! 


An epic of high adventure, Captain Lindbergh’s 
non-stop flight from New York to Paris! A never- 
to-be-forgotten tale of buoyant youth, quiet cour- 
age and a spirit that would not turn back! 


The AMERICAN BOY just had to do some- 
thing about this great event! So we sent Thomson 
Burtis, leading fiction writer of the air and himself 
a great flyer, to San Diego, where Lindbergh’s 
plane was built, to write a fiction story based on 
the memorable flight. There, Mr. Burtis conferred 
with the builders and with Lindbergh’s flyer- 
comrades who helped him plan his adventure. 


And Burtis’ story is great! It takes you up in the 
plane, and sends you winging your solitary way 
through the sleet and snow of the North Atlantic 
—through the cramping battle against storm, 
weariness and endless hours—down to the thronged 
field of Le Bourget, outside of Paris. 


Coming in August, a history-making story of 
a history-making flight— 


By Thomson Burtis 


Jock Collins’ bus, the “Flora McDonald,” 
was moving a few yards ahead, and Jock 
came running back. 

“You're in command now, Yank! Shall we 
get into formation?” he yelled. 

“Sure!” said Blair, and ran forward to tell 
the other two. 

Smittie was cursing frantically. “The 
blasted thing’s stalled again,” he ripped out. 
“Can’t you wait for me?” 

“No! Take my place and come on as soon 
as you can. Don’t forget that my objective’s 
different from yours, though!” Blair re- 
turned, and raced back to lead the “Flamin- 
go” into its new course. 


FEW wounded infantrymen came strag- 

gling back, and with them some prison- 
ers who stared at the passing tanks appre- 
hensively. 

A shell burst near-by hitting both wounded 
and prisoners impartially, and a large jagged 
fragment bounded along the ground, to clang 
against the steel sides of the “Flamingo.” 

“It’s getting too hot outside,” Blair decided, 
and pounded upon the door with the butt of 
his revolver. A machine gun swung around 
until its muzzle pointed directly at his chest. 

“Let me in, you darned fool!” he shouted 
to the too ready gunner inside. 

The door opened and the man pulled him 
in. “Sorry, sir, I thought you was a Jerry,” 
he said. 

“Sorry be hanged! Be more careful next 
time. We're still behind our own infantry,” 
stormed Blair, and* made his. way fo the 
officer’s seat on the left of the driver, who 
grinned affably. : 

“How’s it outside, sir?” he asked. ” 

“Too warm for comfort,” said Blair, pulling 
off his greatcoat, and getting settled in his 
seat with his map board handy and his gas 
mask at the “alert.” 

They settled down in third speed, and 
swung out to take Smittie’s place on the 
right flank. It was lighter now, and through 
a rift in the fog Blair could sce the “Flora 
McDonald” moving out to the left and firing 
at some target hidden in the mist. 

Blair could see no targets, nor could he 


the A, E. F,, he decided. After all, he should 
be with his own people and, with his experi- 
ence and service, he would probably get his 
captaincy sooner than with the British. Anyway, his 
older brother Dick was a captain in the U. S. Tanks 
and was already on his way overseas. The young lieu- 
tenant felt a little irritated that Dick, without ever hav- 
ing been in action, should hold a higher grade than he. 

Finally he dozed again until he was aroused by a voice 
calling him.» He got up and climbed out of the machine, 


cold and stiff. Outside, Major Clark, the company com- . 


mander, and Hemming, the company reconnaissance of- 
ficer, were standing with Captain Johnson. 

“Hello, Yank! How do you feel?” asked the major. 

“Fine and dandy, sir,” Blair answered. The others 
laughed as they had done scores of times before at the 
expressions so strange to English ears, and Hemming 
hummed the first few bars 6f “Over There” as the major 
said cheerfully: 

“Well, your countrymen will have to buck up if they 
want to be in at the death. We’re going to give Friend 
Jerry a nasty jolt this time, and if the Yanks don’t hurry 
up, it’ll be all over over here before they arrive.” 


HE remark, though entirely friendly, reminded Blair 

that, after all, he was an alien to these fellows. 

“Oh, they’ll be here all right, sir. With bells on,” he 
said stoutly. : 

“Hope so. But they’re going to miss this show. Well, 
Yank, the best of luck, old man!” the major said, and 
held out his hand, Blair took it gratefully, sensing by 
the pressure something the older man’s words had not 
conveyed 

“See you later! Don’t forget to give Jerry my regards 
in case I don’t see him,” said Hemming. His handelasp, 
too, meant more than his light words conveyed. As they 


time we pull on the brakes, the needle swings about 
thirteen degrees out,” Blair answered. 

“Well, try to keep straight, and get out and use your 
pocket compass whenever you can,” said the captain as 
they returned to the “Flamingo.” “I must put Jock 
Collins right now. In case I don’t get back to you, 
cheerio, and don’t forget we’ve got a dinner date in 
Amiens next week; so get back in plenty of time.” He 
shook hands, whirled abruptly, and hurried off. 

Just then the British barrage went down with a crash; 
shells of every caliber hurtling through the air, fromthe 
field batteries almost in the front trenches, and from the 
heavies further back. 

Swiftly the barrage increased in intensity, and into 
the sky,.already paling into the first faint streaks of 
dawn, the enemy infantry were sending up S. O. S. 
rockets for a protective barrage from their own guns. 

Blair looked at his watch. Six minutes to go! Through 
the crash of the shells he heard the steady pop-pop-pop 
of the hostile machine guns, suddenly scared into activ- 
ity; and stray shells began to fall near-by. 

Johnson came hurrying back, but when he was only a 
little way off a shell burst with a crash not fifty yards 
away, and he stumbled, threw up his arms, and fell writh- 
ing on the ground. Blair ran towards him, but he raised 
himself and gasped, “Go on, Yank! Start her up or you 
will be late.” Then, with a choking cough, he fell back. 

A surge of hatred for this terrible war shook Blair. 
Poor old Johnnie! He started impulsively toward his 
friend, but remembered his duty and ran back to his 
machine. Already the others had commenced to move. 

“Start her up!” he yelled to the waiting men inside. 
An instant later the huge 150-horsepower engine roared 


find any of the supporting infantry, although 
he identified the shell-torn wire and blown- 
in trenches of the enemy’s front line. He 
could not see more than twenty yards in any direction, 
although the day had fully dawned; and even with the 
window flap fully open he soon lost sight of the other 
machines. There was nothing around him but the swirl- 
ing fog and dozens of shell holes pitting the brown earth 
everywhere. 

The engine roared rhythmically and seemed to keep 
time with a melody that ran through his head automat- 
ically until he became conscious of the words that went 
with it. “The Yanks are coming,” he. hummed, and 
gripped the butt of his machine gun. Then he glanced 
at his watch. Forty-five minutes after zero! He should 
have been in contact with the enemy before this. 

He peered through the flap, still humming “Over 
There.” Suddenly the tune froze upon his lips. Twenty 
yards ahead, four large gun barrels showed through the 
mist. They had walked right on to a heavy battery! He 
snapped the flap down and shouted a warning to his 
gunners, 

“Keep right at them!” he yelled to his drivers. 

Were the artillerymen still there? Could ‘they depress 
those long muzzles and blow the tank to pieces before 
it could reach them? 

No! The machine had reached them, and Blair saw 
that the British heavies had forestalled them. The shell 
holes around the guns showed where explosives had 
rained down upon the luckless gunners. 

On again for several minutes. With all the flaps and 
ventilation doors closed, the heat inside was stifling, 
and the fumes from the faulty exhaust got. into their 
lungs and parched their throats. es 
Where were the infantry, Blair wondered, as the ground 
in front commenced to slope down gently and he sensed 
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that they were approaching the valley through which the 
railroad ran. He could see the tracks below him now. 
They were level with the enemy’s third line. 

He ordered the sergeant to drive slowly as they 
crossed; for steel rails are dangerous to tanks, and they 
dared not risk snapping a shoe of one of the huge cater- 
pillar tracks by too heavy a bump. 


fats were crossing the first rail when Blair saw two 
figures moving in the rapidly thinning mist far down 
the tracks. One carried something long mounted on a 
tripod, but the haze prevented his seeing whether they 
were friends or foes, and he was afraid to fire. 

When the tank had slumped down upon the second 
rail with a heavy jar, Blair signed for the driver to swing 
right along the tracks toward the figures with a view to 
investigating. 

There was an ear-splitting crash, a flash of flame in 
front of his face, and his right arm felt as if it had been 
hit with a heavy hammer. He looked down at his sleeve 
and found sticking into his arm a small piece of metal, 
which proved to be a fragment of the tank armor plate. 
Grimly, he pulled it out. It had not gone deep, but the 
shock numbed his arm and made it useless for some 
minutes. A little to the left of Blair, a hole had been 
pierced through the front of the tank just below the flap. 
They had been hit by an anti-tank bullet. 

The two six-pounder guns began to fire rapidly, and 
the machine guns joined in with burst after burst. 

The “Flamingo” reached the spot where the anti- 
tank rifle had been fired. Both riflemen were lying 
sprawled across the rail tracks, with the clumsy weapon 
toppled over across them. One of Blair’s gunners fired a 
burst at the two prone figures in case they were only 
shamming death, and Blair gave the order to swing out 
to the left again and resume the course up the opposite 
slope of the valley. 

Sergeant Blake began to show signs of fatigue from 
driving; so Blair ordered Battersby forward from his 
place in the rear to act as a relief. When he was set- 
tled in the driver’s seat and had the engine running well 
under control, he turned to Blair and shouted: 

“I just dropped a couple of Jerries before I came for- 
ward, sir. They was lying doggo in the grass until we 
passed and then got up to fire at the infantry. They 
thought we was a Mark Four bus!” 

Blair nodded. The Mark Four models had not been 
built to fight rearguard actions, as the enemy knew from 
the many machines they had captured in the past; 
consequently the hostile infantry had been told that once 
the tanks had passed them, their crews could not see 
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behind, The Mark Five models, however, none of which 
had yet been captured, had been provided with a ma- 
chine gun projecting through the rear door; this had al- 
ready proved its worth in routing out enemy machine 
gunners who hid themselves until the tanks were past. 

“Do you see any of our fellows back there?” asked 
Blair, when they had almost reached the top of the hill. 

“Yes, sir, but they’re not close,” Battersby answered. 

“We'll wait for ‘em then. Put her in neutral,” ordered 
Blair. The machine came to a stop, and, with the en- 
gine barely ticking over, they were able to hear a little 
of what was happening outside. 

“What’s that, sir?” Battersby was looking through his 
periscope. Blair peered through his own, and simultan- 
eously machine gun bullets rained against the machine, 
blowing Blair’s periscope to pieces. 

“Let’s go!” said Blair, and pointed to the spot from 
which the firing seemed to come; at the same time he 
pulled a white flag with a blue horizontal strip from the 
locker at his side. He opened the trap door above his 
head and pushed the bottom of the flagpole into a slot. 
This meant, “Wait until I deal with this obstacle.” 

His gunners began to fire rapidly, and he looked along 
the sights of his own weapon at the targets, which proved 
to be a machine gun nest. The six-pounders were firing 
regularly now, using case shots—shrapnel shells that burst 
at the muzzle like shotgun ammunition, and spread de- 
struction everywhere within a radius of a hundred yards. 


LAIR shouted orders to keep straight at them, as 

figures clad in greyish green overcoats rose out of 
the ground and commenced to run. A wounded man, 
lying beside a machine gun directly in front of the tank, 
tried to drag himself away, with one leg trailing crook- 
edly and blood streaming from his arm. Blair leaned 
over and pulled a brake, swinging the machine to the 
left in time to avoid crushing the helpless man, whose 
terror stricken face was turned upwards toward the mon- 
ster that seemed about to annihilate him. It wouldn’t 
have been fair, thought Blair; it would have been too 
much like murder. 

They circled around the nest and were rewarded by 
seeing about twenty of the enemy who were still living 
put up their hands. Blair replaced the Obstacle flag by 
one halved red and white vertically, which meant “Come 
on.” Then making sure that the infantry had received 
the surrender of the prisoners, they went on. 

The mist had almost disappeared now and they were 
able to see for some distance ahead, finding good targets 
provided by the retiring enemy. Many more surren- 
dered and walked back to the infantry with what seemed 


to be positive eagerness. 
then. died out. 

“What's the matter?” shouted Blair. 

“Dunno, sir,” Battersby said blankly, and began to 
examine the engine.. The sergeant came forward and to- 
gether they studied the magneto and the carburetor. 

Blair replaced the “Come on” flag by a red and yellow 
diagonal that signified, “Go on without me; I’m out of 
action,” noting as he did so that the colors were similar 
to the battalion colors he wore on his shoulder straps. 

With the engine silenced, pandemonium seemed to 
break outside. Bomb bursts, machine gun fire, and the 
steady rumble of the barrage now crashing up the enemy 
line a few hundred yards in front, all told them that the 
battle was proceeding with vigor. 

“Can’t find out what’s wrong, sir,” said the sergeant 
helplessly. “It’s the feed. There’s no juice in the car- 
buretor.” 

“All the taps from the tanks turned on?” asked Blair. 
A shell burst near-by. “Hurry, they’ve got our range,” 
he shouted, as the sergeant went back to the rear of the 
machine. 

A terrific explosion deafened them, and the concussion 
rocked the huge machine slightly. Two of the gunners 
on the left, who had been sitting on their swivel chairs, 
crashed to the floor. Blair looked at them anxiously, but 
they got up looking sheepish but unhurt. 

“For heaven’s sake, hurry! That was just outside!” 
he called, and turned to free his machine gun from its 
mounting, ready to give the order to evacuate tank. 

“Start her up!” yelled the sergeant. Two men rushed 
to the huge starting handle, engaged it, and swung it 
around. The engine picked up immediately, and they 
went forward again at full speed, zigzagging to throw the 
hostile gunners off—a precaution that saved them, for 
shell after shell burst just where they had left. 

“Two of the taps weren’t turned on, sir. But even 
then there should have been enough in the other to last 
for hours yet,” reported the sergeant. 

Blair nodded, intent upon the ground in front. They 
were up on high country now, almost level with the fifth 
line. The sun was shining gorgeously. The mist had dis- 
appeared entirely—now that Blair wanted it desperately, 
to cloak the tank from the battery that was chasing him 
wherever he went. 

They topped a short rise, and into his line of vision 
came an enemy field gun, barely four hundred ‘yards 
away, its muzzle pointing directly at the machine, 

His fingers pressed the trigger of his gun desperately. 

“Fire! Gun, front!” he yelled. 

Every gun in the tank (Continued on page 48) 


The engine started to sputter; 


“soem 


“You’re in command now, Yank! Shall we get into formation?” he yelled. 
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those two letters he had sent—had put his des- 

pairing admission to his college roommate into 

the envelope addressed to his grimly critical 
grandfather. 

Peter remembered only too vividly the opening sen- 
tence of his desperate note to Carl Endler: “I’m afraid 
I’m a failure as a newspaper man... .” 

It had seemed natural enough to turn to Carl with 
that despairing outburst. Carl was practically his only 
confidant in a world that upon the death of his happy- 
go-lucky father had gone suddenly topsy-turvy. 

Carl knew how Peter had gone to his grandfather after 
Mr. Ransom, his father’s lawyer, had told him that he 
would get only about $400 a year from his father’s es- 
tate. And Carl knew that stern old David Morgan had 
refused to help the grandson whom he had once called 
“a spoiled young puppy.” 

And it was Carl who, after finding it impossible to per- 
suade Peter to go back to college and work the rest of 
his way through, had helped him get the job as a cub 
reporter on the Sussex Hvening Star—the job that was 
giving Peter a chance to learn newspaper work under the 
varied instruction of such tutors as Winters, the crisp 
city editor, Pop Smelley, the fat old copy reader, Rennie 
Blue, Peter’s carefree fellow reporter, and Gus Hager, his 
rival on Sussex’s other paper, who had scooped him on 
so much important news that Peter was desperate. 

It was through Carl that Peter had plunged into all 
this, and it had seemed only natural to turn to Carl with 
his bitter outburst and self-condemnation. 

But to tell grim Grandfather Morgan of his failure was 
something Peter had never intended to do. After writing 
to Carl, he had written his grandfather only the briefest 
letter of thanks in return for a curt, formal line of birth- 
day greeting David Morgan had sent. Then he had 
carelessly twisted his two letters—there was aching hu- 
miliation in the situation. 


Bets dismay swept over Peter. So he had twisted 


Chapter Five 


HE part of Peter that was Cray wilted as he pic- 
tured his grandfather reading the tale of his de- 
ficiencies. The part of him that was Morgan was 

stung and roused to some form of action. He had walked 
into the Star office whipped. He left it no longer think- 
ing of defeat but feeling desperately that he had to do 
something to save his face. 

It was not until that night that he had an opportunity 
to fell Rennie the result of his proposing a combination 
to Gus. 

Rennie broke into a whistle. “It was worth while going 
after, anyway. I’m not surprised Gus didn’t fall for it.” 

“Then why did you tell me to ask him?” 

“It didn’t cost you anything to ask. You're no worse 
off now than you were before. So Gus turned you down! 


He’s not asleep.” 

“T wasn’t trying 
to swindle him,” 
Peter said hotly. 

“Wise boy, 
Gus!” was Ren- 
nie’s comment, 
“Well, the Star is 
not the only paper 
in the world—you 
can probably land 
a job on another.” 
He walked off with 
his joyous, buoy- 
ant, care-free step. 

Peter's chin 
hardened. The 
knowledge of what 
had gone to his 
grandfather in the 
mail had thorough- 
ly aroused him. 
Rennie had added 
enough of fire to 
start him on the 
way back. It was 
one thing to think 
of himself doomed 
to failure; it was 
another matter to 
have the predic- 
tion flung at him 
with an air of careless consolation. And so the pride that 
had been humiliated and beaten down arose before the 
day was done to save him. He had been fighting for news. 
Now he would fight for his self-respect. The new issue was 
personal. He would not let Gus Hager run him off the 
district, he would not let Rennie give him pity, he would 
not let his grandfather enjoy his downfall. 

Spurred on by this pride, he seemed to find a new 
strength of purpose. Every hint of future action that 
appeared in a news story was followed up to the end. 
If he learned that a lawyer had appeared before Judge 
Peters for but a moment he went to that lawyer's of- 
fice in search of copy. He tramped his district before 
court opened in the morning, and covered it again after 
court had closed in the afternoon. The nights found him 
spent; he slept the sleep of exhaustion, But in the morn- 
ing he seemed to be restored and reborn, and was off 
again on his rounds, 

And then there came a few lines from his grand- 
father: 


There sat Rennie, his 
hat on the back of his 
head, leisurely sipping 
a cup of coffee. 


“T am returning a letter that obviously was 
not intended for me. You will doubtless for- 
ward soon the letter you meant to send me.” 


Peter’s mouth twisted wryly as he labored over a new 
note of thanks to replace the one he had torn up when 
he had got it back from Carl. Of course, he told him- 
self, his grandfather must have read that opening sen- 
tence in which he had despairingly blurted out to Carl 
the admission that he was a failure as a newspaper man. 
Hadn’t Carl read the opening sentence of his note to 
his grandfather, just to make sure the salutation wasn’t 
an absent-minded mistake? 

Well, at any rate, his grandfather had evidently felt 
that under the circumstances he could make no comment 
on Peter’s failure. That was something to be thankful 
for, Peter reflected grimly. And there was nothing to 
do now but get up on top of that failure—somehow. 


Pte was turning in more copy than he had ever 
turned in before. A sense of dawning power began 
to run through him. He found fewer Record clippings 
in his box in the city room, fewer of those mute records 
of stories that he had missed but that Gus Hager had 
unearthed. And then, for three days running, there were 
no beat clippings at all. For half a week he had held 
Gus even. 

Smatter came to his desk one morning with a know- 
ing wink. “Steppin’ out, ain’t you?” 

Peter did not catch the meaning. 

“On your district,” said the copy boy. “I’ve got ears; 
I heard Pop talkin’ to Mr. Winters, I knew you’d make 
the grade. Why not? Ain’t you been to college? I 
went to Mr. Winters once and asked him to give me a 
crack at coverin’ some small stories.” Smatter shook his 
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head wistfully. “What did he tell me? To go on back to 
school and learn somethin’.” 

The yearning in the boy’s voice touched a cord in 
Peter. “Why don’t you, Smatter?” 

“Huh! How'd I eat?” 

“Wouldn’t your folks—” 

“Ain't got none. I was sellin’ papers when I was 
thirteen. Got this job nearly two years ago. Live with 
some people over on the west side. Sure they treat me 
right. Why shouldn’t they? I pay my board. They’re 
like me; they ain’t got nothin’. They couldn’t keep me. 
If I threw up my job, they’d have to throw me out. Go 
learn somethin’. Huh! Can you beat it?” 

“Boy!” called Pop Smelley, and Smatter hastened 
away to carry copy into the composing room. Peter, 
sober-eyed, stared after him with suddenly awakened un- 
derstanding. 

That night the Star carried a story to the effect that 
persons living near the Second Ward playground had 
filed a petition with the Sussex City Commission asking 
that the playground be closed because the children who 
used it made too much noise. The story had been sent 
in by the reporter covering the city hall—but the play- 
ground was just at the edge of Peter’s district and he 
read the story carefully. Eighteen men and women had 
signed the petition. Struck by a sudden thought, he 
clipped out the names and the addresses. That night he 
set out to make inquiries. He was “following up” in the 
hope of finding some obscure shaft of interest that would 
give the yarn a new lead. 

He found it. Next afternoon the Star carried this; 


PARENTS WHO PROTEST PLAYGROUND 
NOISE HAVE CHILDREN OF THEIR 
OWN, STAR FINDS. 


“Say,” said Smatter, “you socked Gus Hager with that 
one, didn’t you?” 

Peter laughed. Next morning there would be a beat 
clipping in Hager’s box at the Record office, and Gus 
would know that he wasn’t having things all his own 
way. 

In the days that followed it seemed to Peter that Gus 
watched him with a certain speculation. They had en- 
tered upon a more friendly relationship that rapidly de- 
veloped into a sort of armed neutrality. They chatted 
now while they waited in the equity court for a case 
to start. As a matter of fact, Gus, finding him showing 
ability, was beginning to pay him a newspaper man’s re- 
spect. Peter did not realize the progress he was making 
until Gus gave him the notes on a story of some im- 
portance. 

“I was asked to give you that when it was given to 
me,” Gus explained. 

Peter knew what had happened. Gus had fallen across 
this story, and the man who had given it out had said: 
“See that Cray gets a shot at that.” The district was 
remembering him when news broke. He had established 
himself. He was getting on. 

The fear of losing his job had departed. He had come 
through his period of probation, and was holding his 
own. Ever since coming to Sussex he had written to 
Mr. Ransom at irregular intervals, and his letters had 
told more than he had intended. And then, one day, the 
telephone in the clerk’s room of the equity court rang. 

“They want you, Cray,” said Mr. Pickman. 


T was Mr. Ransom. “I called the Star, Peter, and 
they told me I would probably get you at the court. 
What time do you eat? One o’clock? Come down to the 
Sussex House and have luncheon with me? I'll be wait- 
ing for you in the dining room.” 

Once fine linen, and silver, and fragile china had been 
an everyday event to Peter. It had been months since 
he had sat down to the luxury of expensive food fault- 
lessly served. But he did not let himself drift into the 
unprofitable business of making useless comparisons. He 
had come to the hotel wondering if Mr. Ransom had 
called him for a hidden purpose. And so, while the 
waiter deftly arranged plates about them, he studied 
the lawyer. 

And Mr. Ransom studied him. What the man saw was 
a youth molded in a few months to a different pattern. 
Much of the arrogance that had clouded the eyes was 
gone. The mouth had begun to strengthen; the chin to 
square. The boy who sat across the table to-day was 
calm with the calmness of purpose. 

“Peter,” said Mr, Ransom in his dry, clipped speech, 
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“you're showing that you can take care of yourself.” 

Peter sipped his coffee. Was the lawyer fishing? 

“Tt may be,” Mr. Ransom went on, “that the manner 
in which you have condueted yourself might make a dif- 
ference. Perhaps, if I write another letter to your grand- 
father—” 

Peter’s eyes hardened. 
you write him?” he asked. 

“He might be willing to put you on a small allowance.” 

“T don’t want it. You can tell Gran’ Morgan for me 
that I don’t want a nickel from him. I had an idea you 
were after something, but I didn’t think he had sent 
you.” 

The lawyer's fingers played with the broken end of a 
roll. “You forget, Peter,” he said after a silence, “that 
I was in your father’s confidence for twenty years. I 
have a personal interest in you. I was glad to meet you 
to-day if only for the satisfaction of seeing for myself 
how you were coming on.” 

Peter’s reaction was instantaneous and clean cut. “I 
know that, Mr. Ransom. I let my temper go and spoke 


So that was it! “Why should 


like a fool. I know you have always been my friend. 
But not a cent from Gran’. You can tell him so in your 
letter.” 


The lawyer promised nothing, admitted nothing. They 
dropped the subject, but each knew that the other un- 
derstood. Yet, before Mr. Ransom went away, he spoke 
once in defense of David Morgan. 

“He is not the harsh man you think, Peter 

“He was harsh to my mother,” Peter answered slowly. 
“IT forgot that once when I was willing to ask him to 
support me. I’m not likely to forget it again.” 

He found himself looking back upon that interview 
with mixed emotions. That his grandfather was now 
willing to make him an allowance, however small, signi- 
fied victory. The victory gave him no feeling of ela- 
tion. Three months in a furnished room, among stran- 
gers, had filled his heart with a hunger. What he wanted 
most was the feeling of kinship with someone of his 
blood—a family tie. He felt that he could not find it 
with Gran’ Morgan. 

That night, while he was writing copy in the Star of- 
fice, Rennie Blue came in and sat upon his desk and 
swung his long leg: 

“Meals in the Sussex House,” he observed. “Our young 
hero is beginning to travel with the mighty. Rather stiff- 
necked, weren’t you? I passed through the foyer twice 
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“Suicide? 


and tried to catch your eye. Nothing doing. You seemed 
to be all wrapped up in what the elderly gentleman was 
ying. What was he trying to wish on you?” 
“Money.” 

“How much?” Rennie’s voice was eager. 

“What difference does the amount make? 
take it.” 

“You didn’t what?” 

“T didn’t take it. There were reasons why I couldn’t 
take it.” 

“Reasons why you couldn’t take money?” Rennie was 
horrified. “Man, you're crazy,” he said with finality, 
and went over to his own desk shaking his head. He 
came back after a moment. “Better keep in touch with 
the old gentleman,” he advised, “Gus Hager may swing 
a big one over on you some day and you may find your: 
self out of a job. That’s when money comes in handy. 


I didn't 


[ee refused to worry. He had the conviction that, 
hour by hour, he w: tanding on firmer ground, For 
the first time in his life his blood felt the throb ‘of ac- 
complishment, and the feeling was good. And yet, be- 
fore the week was out, he was chagrined to find that 
there were still tricks for him to learn. For Gus, in the 
careless language of Rennie Blue, “smeared him again.” 

The Star published a dispatch from the State capitol 
reporting an agitation for a stiffer bar examination for 
those who would be licensed to practice law. Mr. Win- 
ters called Peter to his desk. 

“Cray, I want you to see Herbert Coe this morning.” 

“The president of the Sussex County Bar Association?” 

The city editor nodded. “Find out how he feels about 
this bar examination stuff.” 

Peter learned, at Mr. Coe’s office, that the man had 
been out of town for several days and would not be back 
for several more. There was no way to get the story— 
not that day. Yet that night Gus Hager had this in the 
Record: 


COE FAVORS HARDER EXAMS 
FOR LAWYERS 


Sees in Change Higher Stand for 
Legal Profession 


Peter was knocked flat. Beats came so seldom now 
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that he did not have to stew with worry. He was con- 
cerned more with the mystery of the interview than with 
the fact that he had been scooped. Perhaps Mr. Coe had 
returned to Sussex. He telephoned the man’s office. 

“Mr. Coe is still out of town,” he was told. 

The mystery became more profound. How could Gus 
talk to a man who was not in Sussex to be talked to? 
Could Gus pull interviews out of the air the way a ma- 
gician took rabbits from a hat? The idea was absurd. 
How, then, had Gus dug out this story? 

It was care-free Rennie who solved the puzzle. “Did 
you ever, y, at any time, hear Mr. Coe speak of bar 
examinations?” 

Peter be 


n to see light. “Why, yes. One day a group 
of lawy was waiting for Judge Peters to open court. 
Mr. Coe said the time would have to come when the 
examination would have to be made more thorough.” 
Gus there that day?” 


simple. When he couldn’t find Coe, he wrote what 
he knew Coe’s opinion was. You had the same chance 
and you muffed it.” 

Rennie had sprawled his long figure back in his desk 
chair and, with his hands behind his head, was grinning 
up at the ceiling of the city room. 

“T remember one interview,” he said, and began to 
laugh. “Chap named Borg was on the Record then do- 
ing my district, and we each had an assignment to in- 
terview some bird who was stopping at the Sussex House. 
It had to be overnight copy. Borg and I got to shooting 
pool and didn’t reach the hotel until late. Our man had 
gone to bed. We had to have a story. So Borg wrote 
six questions that we ought to ask, and then we decided on 
the answers that ought to be given, and then we wrote 
our copy. <t afternoon our man came fuming into the 
Star office yapping that he had never said it. Winters 
called me for an explanation, ‘What does the Record 
say?’ I asked. ‘Borg was going up to see him as I came 
down.’ So Winters opened the Record, and there was the 
same stuff. I think our wise old city editor suspected 
something, but he couldn’t prove it.” Rennie began to 
laugh again as though the affair was a huge joke. 

Peter was troubled. “But if the man never said—” 

“Oh, what was the harm?” Rennie yawned. “It was all 
innocent stuff, nothing that could start a row or hurt any- 


body. Take a tip from me, when the office sends you 


out to get an (Continued on page 52) 


Suicide?” Jacob Lund’s voice was shocked. 


“This is terrible!” 
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Bill and the Billiken 


“Now, Billiken, old boy,” he ex- 
plained, “you’re Ra, the Egyptian 
sun god, sitting up on your throne. 
And Bingo is the Sphinx, who guards 
you. And I’m Ptolemy, the Egyptian 


NONSENSE! 


“The worst of getting old,’’ we editors grumbled, ‘“‘is that you lose such a lot of 
good times. Now we used to enjoy fairy stories, just plain impossible yarns. But 
there isn’t any such thing as a grown-up fairy story.” 

“‘Nonsense!”” chuckled Berton Braley, sitting down to write... . ‘‘What about 


this?” And he handed us “Bill and the Billiken.” 
“Great!” we agreed after we’d read it and punctuated it with snorts and snickers 
and joyful howls. ‘This is a grown-up fairy story. Fine for any fellow who wants to 
forget his aching dignity. Topnotch nonsense! We’re for it.” 
“Then it’s yours,” grinned Mr. Braley. 


And now it’s yours—be good to Bill. 


KXing, and I’ve come to rescue Isis, 
the princess of the Nile, from your 
fell clutches. Get that? 

“Now then, here I come, armed 
with a sword and wearing a cloak of 
invisibility. When you see me, you 
launch a thunderbolt and the Sphinx 
growls. Say, what are you two snick- 
ering about?” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Billiken. “That 
is a good one. How can I see you 
when youre invisible?” 

“And how can I growl when I’m a 


Part One 


thump with his baseball bat. 

Bingo, Bill’s Airedale, who had followed when 
his long-legged, sixteen-year-old master had stalked into 
his author father’s study, wagged a sympathetic stub of 
a tail. 

But Bill’s father merely looked up quizzically from his 
writing. 

“Easy,” he drawled. “Better not abuse the god of 
Things as They Ought to Be.” 

“Huh!” snorted Bill. “That grinning geezer’s loafing 
on the job anyway—look at the rain slosh down! No 
baseball practice this afternoon! And we need it the 
worst way if we're going to beat the West Siders Satur- 
day.” 

“T.take it Bill’s blaming you for the rain, old fellow,” 
Mr. Coulter told the big Billiken. 

“Oh, maybe he can’t help it,” Bill admitted grudgingly 
as he sank into a big wing chair, “but he doesn’t have to 
squat there and grin about it. Great guns, Dad, but 
he’s a homely guy. What did you get him for? Luck?” 

“No, not for luck,” Mr. Coulter answered, “but because 
I like the old fellow’s face. He’s homely, but he doesn’t 
care. He’s had troubles, but he laughs them off. He 
squats right in the middle of Things as They Are and 
grins when he thinks of Things as They Ought to Be. I 
get tired of the Smile That Won’t Come Off but I never 
get tired of the Grin That Sticks. He’s a sport, Billiken 
is. He sits in front of me and grins ‘Attaboy!’ when I’m 
working, and I know he’s doing his best to keep me 
plugging along cheerfully.” 

Bill whistled. “All that!” he remarked, and regarded 
his father with a paternal grin. “Dad, you’re a great old 
make-believer, and when I was a little kid, I let you 
get away with a lot. Remember how you used to yarn 
to me until I pretty near believed everything around 
the house could come alive? You'd make up whole 
serials about how the three monkeys in that little statue 
effect over there—Deaf and Dumb and Blind—all came 
to life and pranked around. And you fed me yarns about 
that Chinese dragon and the old mandarin and those 
bronze elephants until I used to watch them out the 
corner of my eye to see if I couldn’t catch them on the 
move. 

“But it’s no go now, Dad. I’m grown up. You can’t 
feed me tales about your buster of a Billiken. No idle 
idol gets to be a pal of mine.” 

“So that’s that.” Mr. Coulter sighed, but his eyes 
were twinkling. “Sorry. Billiken’s not a bad sort, and 
as for being idle—” 

“IT get you,” chuckled Bill, lazily stretching himsclf. 


u ON’T grin at me, dog-gone you,” Bill growled, 
and gave the big Billiken on his father’s desk a 


“But dog-gone it, Dad, I haven’t anything to do but be 
idle. If it hadn’t rained, I’d be playing baseball, but 


He broke off and twisted his head on one side to listen. 

“Hello. Mother's calling you. Bet a cooky you have a 
caller.” 

“T would have,” Mr. Coulter grumbled, “just as I’d 
settled myself for solid work. Well, so long. I’ll be back 
soon. Make yourself at home,” he added ironically. 

“Thanks, I will,” Bill grinned, and settled himself a 
little deeper in the wing chair as the door closed behind 
his father. 


INGO came and leaned against Bill’s knee. The 

rain beat against the windows. Billiken grinned com- 
panionably from the desk. After all, Billiken wasn’t a bad 
sort. And it wasn’t a bad sort of afternoon. 

“Pretty peaceful up here,” Bill murmured. 

“Almost too peaceful,” Billiken answered briskly. 

“Huh!” ejaculated Bill, sitting up. 

“Just. so,” grinned Billiken. “Too peaceful. Let’s start 
something.” 

Bingo wagged his stub. “Yeah,” he agreed. “Come on, 
Bill. What do we do?” 

Bill stared at them. “Have you two gone crazy?” he 
demanded. “How come you're talking?” 

“Nothing else to do,” yawned Bingo. “Can’t you think 
up something, Bill?” 

“Yes, do,” urged Billiken. 
all?” 

Bill braced up. He couldn’t let an Airedale pup and 
a heathen idol think he had no ideas. He cast wildly 
about for one. Might try charades. Or how about an 
amateur play? That was the idea! Something historical, 
say. 

He lifted the Billiken down from the desk and sat 
him on a chair. Then he made Bingo lie down beside 
the chair. 


“Haven’t you any ideas at 


“Any chance ) 
of my getting ( 
some pie if I 
go in?” asked ¥ 

Bill. 


sphinx and a sphinx is silent?” snick- 
ered Bingo. 

“You needn’t laugh so loud,” Bill 
told Billiken. “If you were any kind of a sun god, you'd 
be able to see through a cloak of invisibility.” 

“So I could, so I could,” agreed Billiken. “I just 
wanted to see if your cerebral functionings were suffi- 
ciently ratiocinative to deduce that fundamental conclu- 
sion from the postulatory hypothesis. 

“Ho, ho,” he laughed again. “That shows you what a 
college education will do.” 

“I went to college too,” said Bingo. “I studied dog 
Latin, dogma, and doggerel. And I got a degree, too.” 

“What kind of a degree?” asked Bill. 

“A pedigree, of course,” replied Bingo. 

“Ho, ho! what a tale, what a waggish tale,” bubbled 
Billiken. ‘Well, I was yell leader at my college, and 
that’s where I got my nickname. They called me Ra! 
Ra! Ral” 


“TT\HAT’S a bum joke,” Bill groaned. “Why did you 

spring it?” 3 

“It’s just my nature,” grinned Billiken. 
and festive nature. 


“Just my gay 


“T jest, I jape, I quip, I quirk; 
I think up funny wheezes; 

I try to coax'a grin or smirk 
With snappy wit that pleases. 

I’ve always done the best I could 
To cheer the heart of someone, 
And when I lack a joke that’s good 

I just make up a bum one. 


“And now with that settled, I think we'd better be 
going.” 

“Going where?” asked Bill. 
ting on a play.” 

“T have a better plan,” Billiken said briefly. 

“You have!” snorted Bill. 

Billiken didn’t answer. 


“I thought we were put- 


“What's the big idea?” 
He scrambled down the legs 
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Bit by bit he 
hauled Bingo 
closer. 


of the chair and stood looking up at Bill. 

He shook his head. 

“You don’t fit,” he said. 

“Don’t fit what?” Bill asked. 

“My plans,” said Billiken. “You're too big. 
deduce you.” 

“You mean reduce me, don’t you?” 

“No, I mean deduce. I must deduct some of your 
height, weight and breadth. You must eat a pound of 
butter.” 

“What for?” 

“Shortening,” saia Billiken. “Ho, ho. That’s rich!” 

“T couldn’t eat a pound of butter,” protested Bill. 

“How about lard?” asked Billiken. 

“Ugh!” said Bill. 

“Cottonseed oil?” 

“Agh!” 

“Axle grease?” 

“Phew!” . 

“Most unreasonable,” said Billiken. “You make it 
very hard for me if you won’t take any shortening. I'll 
have to use a spell. And I don’t spell very well. I 
spell by ear, entirely.” 

Out of a pocket he took a little book entitled, 
“SPELLS FOR SPELLERS.” He held the book up to 
his ear and seemed to listen. Then he waved his hand 
at Bill and said, letter by letter: 

“M-I-N-I-M-I-Z-O — §-H-R-I-N-K-0.” 

Bill felt for a second as if he were in a rapidly fall- 
ing elevator. Then that sensation stopped, but he found 
that he had changed to exactly the size of the foot-high 
Billiken, and that little Bingo now was almost as tall as he. 

“That’s taking you down a bit,” grinned Billiken. “Now 
we'll start for another clime.” 

Whereupon Bill felt hairy arms about his waist and 
was swung up through the air to the chandelier above. 
He realized as he hung for dear life to one of the can- 
delabra that the three monkeys whom in his small-boy 
days he had named Deaf, Dumb, and Blind had formed 
a chain and conveyed him thither. 

They swung down again and picked up Bingo, but 
Billiken gave a leap and landed beside them without as- 
sistance. 

Meantime the chandelier seemed to have changed into 
a great tree with branches so interwoven that they 
formed a springy carpet. In the very center was a lit- 
tle raised platform that looked as if it might have been 
placed there for an outdoor speaker, and Billiken walked 
over and got up on it. 

“Hope he isn’t going to make a speech,” Bill said to 
himself, as he stared around him in amazement. 

As he stared he saw that the broad, leafy carpet un- 
der his feet was rapidly expanding in every direction, 
until it became a wide field that stretched out some dis- 
tance on every side to a rim of surrounding forest. 


I must 


ND toward them was coming, out of the forest, a great 
animal, perhaps fifty feet long, with glistening, red- 
hot scales, a huge, lashing tail and a cavernous mouth 
from which belched incandescent fire. Even at. this dis- 
tance they could hear the hiss and roar of the flames. 
e “Get into the boat! Get into the boat!” yelled Billi- 
en. 
“What boat?” Bill asked helplessly. 7 
“This boat,” cried Billiken, reaching out and dragging 
Bill over the side as the three monkeys leaped aboard. 
For the platform had been metamorphosed into a neat 


little Spanish galleon about the size of a small 
motor boat. 

The Dragon kept coming on. 

“Bingo!” shouted Bill. “Come here, Bingo. 
BINGO!” 

But Bingo, brave dog, wasn’t going to be 
seared by even a dragon. Growling and show- 
ing his teeth, he advanced. 

When the monster was about fifty feet away, 
it squatted down. Its red-hot scales began to 
turn darker, and the flames in its jaws ceased. 
And presently Bill noticed that its tail had a 
new motion—it was wagging! 

Yes, sir, the Dragon was wagging his tail! 

Whereupon Bingo also wagged his tail and started 
capering toward the fearsome beast in an evident desire 
to play. 

“Wait a minute please,” rumbled the Dragon. “I’m 
still pretty hot. Just wait while I cool myself off and 
Tl romp with you if you wish.” 

Out of his nostrils issued regular geysers of water that 
fell over his glowing head and back. A cloud of steam 
arose. Presently it blew away and the Dragon, all glis- 
tening black, and obviously quite fireless, heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

“Phew!” he rumbled, “thank goodness baking day is 
over.” 

“What do you mean, baking day?” demanded Bill. 

“Why,” said the Dragon complacently, “I’m the vil- 
lage bakery, you see. All the bread that is baked in 
these parts is baked inside me. I’m a fiery dragon, you 
know, and I believe in community co-operation; so I 
bake the bread. I’m a great little fuel saver.” 

“T should think all the bread would burn up,” said Bill. 

“They put it in an oven first and I swallow the oven,” 
the Dragon answered. “I can swallow anything.” 

“You must think we can, too,” said Billiken. “Ho, 
ho, ho! A dragon bakery—that takes the cake.” 

“Sure,” said the Dragon, “I take cake and pie too. I’m 
a first-class bakery, I am. If you don’t believe me, you 
can go inside and open the oven.” 

“Not me,” said Billiken hastily. 
would like to look in.” 

“Any chance of my getting some pie if I go in?” asked 


“But maybe Bill 


“Bill, curiously. 


“Let me see,” pondered the Dragon. “Why, yes, I 
think there is. One of the village ladies baked an extra 
pie for me and if you'll promise to give me half of it, 


you may help yourself.” 


Be dropped over the edge of the boat and ap- 
proached the Dragon. As he came near, the Dragon 
opened his jaws wide, there was a click, and the mon- 
ster’s mighty jaw was brilliantly illuminated. 

Bill could see the oven plainly, but he hesitated before 
the Dragon’s teeth. 

“Tsn’t it hot in there?” he asked. 

“Not now,” said the Dragon. “Didn’t you see me using 
my cooling system? Everything right up to the minute 
—that’s the kind of a bakery I am.” 

Bill, convinced, lifted his foot to step over the Drag- 
on’s front row of teeth, but Bingo, growling, seized him 
by the leg. 

“Leggo, Bingo. It’s all right,” said Bill. 

He shook himself loose from Bingo and stepped into 
the Dragon’s mouth. He heard a shout from Billiken 
and then the enormous jaws clanged shut with a noise 
like heavy steel doors, but not before faithful Bingo had 
leaped through behind him. 

Bill was pretty nervous, for those jaws certainly had 
come together with a savage clanking. 

“Drat old Billiken anyway!” he reflected. 
peach of a plan he’s sprung on us.” 

However, nothing untoward happened. True, there 
came a great rhythmic beating as of some huge piece of 
machinery in operation and Bill felt the floor—or what- 
ever you call the stomach bottom of a dragon—weaving 
a little under his feet and then rising like an elevator. 
Evidently the Dragon was flying away with him and 
Bingo. 

“Well,” Bill thought, “the pup and I are still alive. 
That's something. And even if we are inside a dragon, 
that stuff in the oven certainly smells good and I’m 
hungry.” 

So Bill went over and opened the oven door. 

“Hey,” said a voice that came from a little brown 
figure just inside the oven, “shut that door. I ain’t done 
yet.” 

Bill just gaped. 

“Shut that door, I tell you,” said the voice again. “I 
have gotta be two shades browner. Shut that door and 
wait five minutes and then I'll be nice and crisp.” 

Bill obeyed, and soon the voice said. 

“All right, I’m done now. Open her up.” 

Bill swung the door open. Out hopped the little brown 
fellow, a pie in one hand, a piece of cake in the other. 

He thrust them both at Bill, saying: 


“This is a 


“Have a pie, have a cake, 
Just as good as one can bake. 
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Have a cake, have a pie— 
Don’t be bashful, don’t be shy.” 


Bill took the piece of pie and bit into it hungrily. 
Bingo meantime was sniffing at the little fellow’s legs. 


“Doggie, doggie, for my sake 
Eat this piece of angel cake,” 


said the brown man and stuffed Bingo’s jaws full of the 
dainty delicacy. 
“Good of you to give us these,” said Bill. 


hungry.” 
The brown man answered: 


“We were 


“It isn’t so much that I’m thoughtful and kind 
But rather because I had doubts in my mind 
Regarding the way you might happen to plan 
The method of treating a Gingerbread Man. 


“I’m crisp and I’m tasty, and so when we met 

I feared that I might, very likely, be et; 

So I offered you pastry and cake from the pan 
To keep you from eating this Gingerbread Man.” 


“That's so,” said Bill, “you are a Gingerbread Man, 
aren’t you? But, say, you needn’t have worried—I 
wouldn’t have eaten you. I couldn’t imagine eating 
anybody I’d talked with. That would be bad manners,” 

The Gingerbread Man replied: 


“T thank you, I thank you, I’d bow if I could 
Except that I’d break right in two if I should; 
You're showing good taste, which I'll praise all I can, 
Good taste is not tasting this Gingerbread Man.” 


“You mean you're not very good to eat,” said Bill. 

“Not very good!” exclaimed the Gingerbread Man. 
“Tl have you know I’m one of the best morsels as is.” 

“You talk as if you wanted to be eaten,” said Bill. 

“Of course I want to be eaten,” rejoined the. Ginger- 
bread Man. “That’s what I was made for. I don’t 
mind it at all; as long as I’ve got a gingerbread ear left 
to hear with. I simply dote on hearing somebody en- 
joy eating the rest of me. But I don’t want to be eaten 
now. I’m waiting for the party.” 

“What party?” Bill asked. 

“The party we’re going to,” said the Gingerbread Man. 
“What did you come aboard the Dragon for if it wasn’t 
to go to the party?” 

“T came aboard the Dragon to get a piece of pie,” said 
Bill. 

“Well, when you ate that piece of pie, you accepted the 
Dragon’s invitation to come to the party.” 

“But I didn’t eat the pie until after the Dragon had 
started,” Bill protested. “Oh, well—what kind of a party 
is this that we are going to, anyhow?” 

“T don’t know; I’m not invited,” said the Ginger- 
bread Man. 

“But you're going, you said.” 

“Of course I’m going. I’m one of the refreshments. 
But when you're refreshments you don’t get invited; 
you're simply furnished. I thought everyone knew that.” 


UST then there was a slight jar and a clank of metal. 
The Dragon’s mouth opened and Bill and Bingo has- 
tened toward that opening. They both paused a bit un- 
certainly just inside those vicious looking fangs, but 
the Gingerbread Man, close on their heels, pushed Bill 
gently and he dashed into the open air. Bingo followed. 
Bill looked around him. Apparently they were just 
where they started. There was the open space, the trees 
surrounding it, and everything—except that the little gal- 
leon with Billiken and the three monkeys in it had van- 
ished. 

“But where,” Bill puzzled, “is the party?” 

“What party did you want?” asked a voice at his 
elbow. 

Bill turned. The speaker looked a good deal like the 
Gingerbread Man; yet he seemed to have altered con- 
siderably. He was much fatter, and his color was a 
bronze brown and not a gingerbread hue. He had in 
some way acquired a brown uniform with big brass but- 
tons and he wore on his (Continued on page 45) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Tennis as Champions Play It 


As Told by Henri Cochet to 


perfect form!” 


Henri Cochet. 


In the days just after the World War a dark-haired, smiling-eyed boy of 
seventeen was snatching off-hours to practice strokes on the tennis courts of a 
big club in Lyons, France. This boy was not a member of the club—his father 
was its ground-keeper. The boy could not play often, for he had his own work to 
do. But he practiced at every opportunity, and gradually his play was noticed 
by the veterans of the club. : 

“Look at the way he volleys!" they said most frequently. “‘And notice his 


Suddenly the name of Henri Cochet appeared on every sport page in France. 
This boy from Lyons, unheralded and unsponsored by an important club, had 
entered a national tournament and had battled his way to the top. 


Mitchell V. Charnley 


TEE: y.BO Y, 


FROM LYONS 


Since then the name Cochet has been a byword, not only among French 
tennis enthusiasts but also through the rest of the world. ‘‘The greatest natural 
player in France,” the critics say. “If only he had time to practice like the other 
great players!” 

Even lacking leisure for tennis, Henri Cochet has made himself one of the 
champions of tennis. He won the French championship, defeating Rene Lacoste 
and Vincent Richards, in 1926; that same year he eliminated William Tilden 
from the American championships. He has victories over most of the world’s 
great players to his credit. Here he tells you his opinions of some of them, and 
gives you hints on the way he developed the volley that is the most marked 
feature of his style. 


WO surprising things happened to me in the Amer- 
ican national championship tennis matches at For- 


est Hills; New York, last September. One was 

that I was somehow able to defeat your great 
American star, William Tilden—we French think him the 
best player in the world—and eliminate him from the 
tournament. 

The other was that, after the match, I found questions 
like these being put to me: 

“How did you change your style of play, at the end of 
the fifth set, to defeat Tilden so rapidly?” 

“What tricks of tennis strategy did you use?” 

“By what kind of strokes did you manage to throw 
Tilden off his game?” 

Perhaps you'll remember the situation. We each had 
two sets, and Tilden was leading in the fifth, six games 
to five. It was his service—a point greatly in his favor, 
for Tilden’s serve is the most dangerous in the world, 
and when he puts everything into it there is often no 
handling it. While I hadn’t given up hope, I realized 
that things looked bad for me. Tilden needed only four 
points to take the match. 

It was a nerve-breaking moment, for we were both 
very tired, and the big audience, on chair edges in the 
side line grandstands, added to the strain rather than 
lessened it, by its tensely silent expectancy. I knew that 
any little unexpected “break,” as your sport writers call 
it, might turn the match either way. 

The “break” was against Tilden. He served a double 
fault—something strikingly unusual for him in such cir- 
cumstances—and for a few moments it upset his play. 
Those few moments were enough to end the match. 
Naturally I took advantage of the opportunity, and was 
able to win the next three 
games and the set, 8-6. 

But I hadn’t, as so many 
of the spectators seemed 
vaguely to think, suddenly 
changed style of play. I 
had simply sent Tilden’s 
serves and returns—per- 
haps a shade weaker, less 
well placed, more easily 
handled, than he usually 
offers them—back across 
the net the best way I 
knew how. That’s the very 
simple “secret” of those 
last three games. 

Offhand, I can’t remem- 
ber ever having seen a 


tennis match won by that sudden “change of style” often 
talked about by sport writers. Frankly, I don’t believe 
an actual change of style is a possibility for one player 
out of a thousand—certainly not for the young player 
or the man of average tennis ability, who must put all 
his energies to perfecting the one style that suits him, 
individually, best. 

By that I mean to say that, as a rule, even the finest 
tennis players have one particular style of play that wins 
most matches for them, and that they can’t change it at 
will. Tilden and his splendid little Davis Cup teammate, 
William Johnston, play the driving, powerful, forcing 
style of game; Rene Lacoste, the twenty-three-year-old 
Parisian who is the only player ever to have beaten Til- 
den in a Davis Cup match, and who won the American 
championship last year a week after his defeat of Tilden, 
plays a softer style, making more use of the lob; Jean 
Borotra, runner-up to Lacoste in the American tourna- 
ment, is a smasher and a dasher, an all-over-the-court 
man; Vincent Richards, the young American, plays a 
game marked for its deadly volleying as well as its driv- 
ing. 

All of these men, as I say, have their favorite types of 
game—types which, differing widely, are still more ef- 
fective in each individual case than any other style of 
play would be. I don’t mean, of course, that these men 


don’t vary—that Tilden doesn’t lob, or that Lacoste does 
not drive, or that Richards doesn’t cover the court like a 
flash. But varying a game and changing style are two 
different things, and I think that every man who wants 
to win matches on the tennis court should acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with the difference. 

Anybody who has watched Tilden and Johnston play 


Above—Here’s the match in which Cochet put Tilden out of the running for the 
national championship, at Forest Hills, last fall. But even though Cochet has beaten 


Tilden, he calls the American “king of the tennis world,” 
Left—Tilden’s long legs get him there! 


Right—The great Frenchman, Lacoste, plays a calm, winning game. 


will understand it. In one game, for instance, Tilden 
will drive and lob, smash and chop, volley and drive 
again. He’s likely to execute almost every kind of shot 
known to tennis in his attempts to confuse his opponent. 
At the same time the major portion of his play will be 
that burning, forcing, driving game—the game that is his 
special strength. 

The play of Lacoste against Borotra is a splendid ex- 
ample of this principle. Twice in 1926 these two French- 
men faced each other in championship finals in America, 
once in the indoor tournament in February and again in 
the national tourney in September, and each time La- 
coste became American champion by varying his game 
so that Borotra often seemed completely lost. 

Even then it was Lacoste’s dependence on his “soft” 
style that was of most value to him. From many obser- 
vations of Borotra he knew that the “Bounding Basque” 
loved to dash to the net to smash returns for ungettable 
placements; and he took every opportunity to lift long, 
high lobs over Borotra’s head to land inches inside the 
base line, far out of reach of his opponent. In the Forest 
Hills match those lobs, with their almost measured ac- 
curacy, took the heart out of Borotra. By varying them 
with drives and sharp placements Lacoste was able to 
keep Borotra continually in doubt as to what was com- 
ing. When the Basque went forward to the net, Lacoste 
sailed the ball to the base line; when Borotra, on guard 
against more lobs, played deep Lacoste sizzled drives to 
the corners or placements down the side lines, to catch 
his opponent out of position or to force him to make 
easy returns or errors. 

So, if I were giving advice to the average player— 
which means just about anybody not in the championship 
class—I would urge him to 
develop, first of all, his own 
best style of play to the ut- 
most. Master every variety of 
kill and smash, I’d say, if he 
found that kind of game best 
suited to his abilities; learn 
all there is to know. about 
lobbing if he found, as La- 
coste did, that it served him 
most efficiently. 

At the same time, I’d tell 
him to be very sure he was 
neglecting no other depart- 
ment of the game in his study 
of his specialty. The strategy 
of tennis consists simply of 
(Continued on page 61) 
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If both dreadnoughts could not reverse in time, they would cut each other down and sink with the swiftness of tomato cans, 


ored. himself savagely. 

The bugle was sounding First Call on the 
main deck of the dreadnought Montana. It is the 
same as “Boots and Saddles” in the Army, a joyous, 
vigorous rataplan of notes. It was being followed by 
the long drawn hails of the bosun’s mates, the shrill 
of their pipes, the rapid rush of a thousand feet all 
over the ship. 

Up in the wardroom country there were voices, 
calls, senior officers buckling on their swords and 
hurrying to their stations. Down in the steerage En- 
sign Wally Radnor alone was not joining in the bus- 
tle of preparation of the junior officers. With pain- 
ful steps and slow he was vanishing, as inconspi.u- 
ously as possible, in the direction of his stateroom, 
the tiny cabin that he shared with Ensign Norman 
Brooke, Jr., generally hailed by his shipmates as ’Stan- 


& HASTLY!” muttered Wally Radnor. “O 
frabjous goof, I love thee—nit!” he belab- 


guey. 
Wally sighed as he closed the door, still hating himself 
and calling himself names. Footsteps of men assembling 
on the gun deck of the five-inch battery sounded over- 
head, together with the yelps of their petty officers. Not 
for him! He had been suspended from duty for three 
days. Wally had*a warm and generous heart, but an 
equally warm and explosive temper, and the latter had 
got him—this. . . . O almost fabulous ass! 
“Well”—Wally gave a rat squeak to cheer himself up— 
“gunnery’s my baby, even if McCracken did come down 
on me like a salvo of shells ’smorning! Guess I'll bone 


‘Naval Ordnance’.” 


E got down the fat volume off the shelf over his 
bunk and dug into it. Officers’ Call rang out over- 
head. The type went blurred before Wally’s eyes and he 
brushed away a tear. He wanted like the mischief to 
grab his sword, even now, and rush for his station with 
Commander Lewis in the upper fire control. But Lewis 
would only chase him. And then footsteps came down 
the silent corridor and the door was flung open angrily 
and ’Stanguey stepped in. 
For a moment that tall and distinguished looking 
young ensign stood blinking at Wally with surprise 
glinting out of his keen gray eyes. 


Bilged! 


By Warren Hastings Miller 


Illustrated by George Avison 


“What? You here too, Hairy Ape!” he whooped. Then 
the fierce frown returned on ’Stanguey’s long Nordic fea- 
tures and remained there. He was quite evidently not 
pleased with the world in general. 

“Yep. Bilged; three days,” said Wally, putting aside 
“Naval Ordnance.” “Where do you get that ‘too’ 
stuff, hijacker?” he growled inquiringly. 

“Me? I’m boiled! Fried! Cooked for three days— 
blast Commander Willets anyhow!” ‘Stanguey’s eyes 
were savage. He was taking his suspension hard. 

“Both of us in disgrace, eh? Wonder how the old 
Montana will get along without us!” rumbled Wally 
sardonically. He gave another rat squeak to clear the 
subject off his mind and picked up “Naval Ordnance” 
again. 

“They'll get along without me, from now on, curse 
’em!” said ’Stanguey vindictively and sat down at their 
desk in a huff. fe 

Wally looked up from the book, “Meaning you're go- 
ing to quit the Deck?” he growled with rising choler, 
a Wally had no patience whatever with congenital 
idiots. 

“Yep,” said ’Stanguey, “I’m through! I’m transferring 
to the black gang. I’m writing out the requisition right 
now.” He began pawing in the desk drawer for official 
paper. “Those boys down in the engineering department 
weren’t born yesterday!” he added. “They’ve picked the 
only kind of job you can get ashore, if you want to bilge 


out of the darned Navy altogether!” He was mad 
clear through, was ’Stanguey. 

The bristles rose on Wally’s neck. This talk was 
nothing less than rank treason to his adored Navy. 
He would have laid hands on anyone other than his 
chum for it, but he knew that ’Stanguey did not 
mean half he said. 

“Alas, poor parrot!” Wally told the world at large. 
“Tt’s lost. its reason!” Then, more energetically, in a 
ferocious growl, “Looky here, boot; don’t be an ab- 
solutely fabulous idiot! This man’s Navy is three 
professions, really; Deck, Gunnery, and Engineer- 
ing. You can’t be anybody worth a whoop in all 
three of them. A few pint-pots like Loring try to 
be, but I notice they don’t get anywhere . . . What 
did they do to you, anyway?” he broke off to ask. 

“Plenty! And it wasn’t nice!” Stanguey grinned 

bitterly. “I had the four-to-eight ’smornin’, and the 
wind shifted during the watch. Old Mountain turned 
herself clear around, confound her! I suppose I ought to 
have called the First out of his berth, as the anchors are 
his business. Well, they’re in a gor-gee-gous mess now, 
b’lieve me! You notice we aren’t under way, even yet, 
don’t you?” he asked sarcastically. “And I’m the goat.” 

Wally was beginning to notice that something was 
wrong. It was long past General Muster now, and the 
fleet was due to get under way for maneuvers at nine. 
The steady jerks of the Montana’s anchor chains and 
the rumble of her capstan gear, which had been shaking 
the ship, had ceased. Yet they were not moving. Wally 
looked out the porthole. The other dreadnoughts were 
creeping along the horizon like grim gray saurians of 
Tertiary times, long flat plumes of smoke drifting back 
from their funnels. He put his head out the porthole and 
looked forward under the swelling flare of the Montana’s 
bow plates. Their starboard chain strummed out taut 
as a bowstring. And on it now hung the port anchor, a 
huge massive claw of steel weighing tons! Its chain was 
twisted in a serpent of links around the stiff bar of the 
starboard one! 

“Fat mess out here! . . . You ought to see it, profes- 
sionally, ’Stanguey,” Wally pulled in his head to an- 
nounce. “Get on your job, oaf!” he added exasperat- 
edly, as Stanguey showed no signs of getting up from 
making out that request for transfer to the black gang. 
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“Nope, I’m through with the pestilent Deck and all its 
works, see?” ’Stanguey’s eyes glinted—a trifle unhappily, 
Wally thought. “Lord, but the First was some hot when 
he came on deck and saw those fouled anchor chains! 
Pinned three days on me and chased me below. Seems 
as if the watch up on the bridge last night ought to 
have done something when she swung,” he added in- 
juredly. 

“You had the deck, didn’t you?” growled Wally. “Lieu- 
tenant Farquhar had the bridge. You can bet he got his, 
too! Wallop everyone concerned is: the Navy's way, 
you know... . 

“Oh, can it, Stanguey!” Wally went on pleadingly a 
moment later. “You've only time enough to make one 
good deck officer of yourself in this here Navy! Sup- 
pose you were the First, up there? What would you do 
about this? Your port anchor’s fouled on the starboard 
chain and blocking the capstan from any more hoist. 
The infernal thing weighs two tons; so you can’t give 
it a kick to free it. Yet we gotta get under way and 
no foolin’ about that, or the Admiral will raise Cain. 
What: would you do about it, darn ye?—I bet your 
father knows, but you don’t, do you?” 

“Not int’rested!” grinned ’Stanguey doggedly—but his 
eyes belied him. As a rising young deck officer and 
headed straight for command, he was mightily interested 
in that hanging anchor out there. Might need the solu- 
tion of it himself some day. 


ALLY was pretty good at reading ‘Stanguey’s char- 
acter, and he now used a method that always 
worked when his chum had an obstinate fit on. He 
jumped for the sprack and starched ’Stanguey and got 
a lobster-hold on the nape of his neck. “Up—Mewl!” 
he gritted. “Out the porthole for yours, grandson of 
a donkey!” 

’Stanguey resisted, but half-heartedly. His head was 
out under the flare none too soon, for Wally heard 
Captain Norman Brooke’s voice singing out above— 
“That’s all right, Willets; just veer out your star- 
board chain a little and come in with your port. She'll 
clear!” 

He crammed out his head beside ’Stanguey’s. They 
heard the capstan rumble above, saw the enormous 
starboard links sag out, the loop of the port chain 
tighten. And then a seeming miracle happened, for 
suddenly that great steel mess of anchor and serpen- 
tine links unwound itself rapidly and the anchor 
plopped into the sea. Simple as that! 

“That’s well!” came Captain Brooke’s voice. “Start 
both capstans, Willets!” 

“Good for your old dad!” breathed Wally ecstati- 
cally, for, being a gunnery man himself, this thing had 
looked hopeless. “Gotta feed you Deck with a shovel, 
have I, oaf?” he added, punching ’Stanguey. He 
thought he had won, as he knew that ’Stanguey was 
secretly pleased at having been made to acquire this 
bit of professional knowledge. 

But ’Stanguey went over to the desk and folded the 
transfer request officially. “Me for the black gang, 
just the same,” he announced. 

Wally stared at him, Pride, that was it. Stiff as a 
ramrod was ‘Stanguey. His dignity had been injured 
because they had punished him, as well as Farquhar 
on the bridge. As officer-of-the-deck ’Stanguey had 
had quite enough to do, he thought, what with boats 
coming and going, watches called, lights, cooks, and 
whatnot, without worrying about the movements of 
the ship. That was up to the bridge, even while at 
anchor, so ’Stan- 
guey was ready to 
say. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was 
up to everybody 
on watch, Wally 


knew; you could 
notarguethat 
with ‘Stanguey 


just now, however. 
Instead Wally 
made a decision of 


his own. 

“All right; me 
too,” he said 
quietly. 


*Stanguey looked 
at him incredulous, 
astonished. His 
long pointed chin 
dropped. “Why!” 
he gasped. 

“You need a 
guardjeen, old skin 
—that’swhat!” 
Wally grinned. “I 
was going to bone 
‘Naval Ordnance’ 
in durance vile— 
it’s a new edition 
with the dope on 
the Bethlehem six- 
teen-inch _ breech- 
block in it, y’see, 


™ , %,” 
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but—” “Shut ’em off! Chief's 
“You aren’t sore orders!” he yelped at the 
on the gunnery machinist in charge. 


crowd, are you?” demanded ‘Stanguey still more in- 
credulously. Wally, who never got sore at anybody! 

“No, but I ought to be,” said Wally without rancor. 
“Cussed out old Kornemann ’smorning. He thinks he 
owns that range-keeper down in Plot! I wanted to test 
out some constants in it, and darned if hed so much as 
take the cover off it! Nerve, I'll say! He thinks we J. 
O.’s are just kids, who shouldn’t be allowed to play with 
anything important! So I let him have a few—” 

“You cussed out an enlisted man?” barked ’Stanguey. 
To him it. was unthinkable. ’Stanguey was nothing if not 
a strict disciplinarian. 

“Sure!” Wally rat-squeaked recklessly. ‘He reported 
the hideous affair to McCracken; and down comes the 
old hammer,” Wally finished with elaborate sarcasm. 

“But!—” said ’Stanguey helplessly, “You can’t bawl 
out an enlisted man, Wally, no matter what the cause! 
It’s against regulations!” 

“Blaa!” said Wally. “I’m Irish, somewhere.” He cer- 
tainly was unrepentant! 

“All right. Le’s go—till breath us do part!” said ’Stan- 
guey, picking up the transfer paper. “Make out yours. 
We'll crash into the old black gang for a while, anyway, 
eh? Mayhap Gunnery and Deck’ll mourn our loss—drat. 
em! 


HEY presented themselves to the Exee, who grinned 
and said, “Hum!” when he opened those requests 
for transfer to the engineers’ gang. 
“Disallowed, both of you,” he said, handing them back. 
“Forget it!” 
’Stanguey drew himself up stiffly. “Request forwarded 
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to commanding officer,” he recited the official formula. 
The Exec’s blue eyes twinkled. He was a large man, 
with heavy reddish brows, and fists like boxing gloves. 
But as General Manager of this battleship he was wise 
as a whole nest of serpents and a treeful of owls. 
“Nope,” he said. “Can’t be did. Sorry.” Again his 
eyes twinkled. “I tell you what I'll do!” He grinned at 
them engagingly. “You two are under suspension, aren’t 
you? And just a bit sore—Brooke anyway, eh? Well, 
the Chief Engineer’s running no nursery for soreheads, 
but I think I can get him to take you in hand during 
these three days of suspension. Report to him at once.” 
The Exec turned away abruptly, for he was the busiest 
man on the ship. Wally noted that he had not asked 
them how about it or anything like that, just ordered 
them to Chief Weir the moment he had taken his de- 


cision. It made Wally feel as if he needed a bath, a 
cleansing of this odium of .’Stanguey’s silly grouch that 
had smirched him also in the Exec’s eyes. Wally hated 


to be included among the fools, particularly in the minds 
of the senior officers who always counted on him as be- 
ing strong on common sense. It wasn’t fair, this thing 
that ’Stanguey was dragging his reputation into. How- 
ever, there was friendship. . . . Wally always spelled 
that with a capital F. He was going along as ’Stanguey’s 
“guardjeen.” 

They presented themselves at the Chief Engineer’s 
stateroom. Commander Weir was a gray, dried-up lit- 
tle man, with a long incurved nose, sallow sunken cheeks, 
and a trick of sniffing. He was a type; the kind of 
human who likes machinery—and standing around look- 
ing at it turning and turning. endlessly. 

“T don’t know—snff—what in Moses I’m going to do 
with you two—snff,” he opened up drably. “You don’t 
know nothin’—snff, Couldn’t put ye in charge of even a 
steam pump—snff.” 

Wally felt a hopeless and degrading abyss overwhelm- 
ing him, as if beginning all over again at the very bot- 
tom of life. He had done his bit in steam engineering in 
the Academy course—enough to pass exams in it—but 
with a feeling even then that it was not for him. Gun- 
nery was his forte, the thing he loved. This black gang 
thing was either a sheer waste of time or else it meant 
ditching all that he had already learned in the specialty 
of gunnery. For him to stay long in steam engineering 
meant to spoil a perfectly good gunnery officer to make 
an indifferent engineer. 

A drab glint of humor came into the Chief’s eyes. 
“Well—snff,” he said, “there’s a boiler down, bein’ scaled. 
You take a gang of men, Radnor, and get into it with 
them. You don’t have to know nothin’—snff. Just keep 
ae from loafin’. The machinist—snff—he knows what 
to do, . 

“Yes, sir,” said Wally, suppressing a rat squeak, for 
he thought he saw the subtle hand of the Exee in this. 
Evidently the busy Number One had used the telephone 
and got to the Chief before they had! 

“You, young feller—snff,” went on Commander Weir, 
addressing ‘Stanguey, “well, there’s a floor-tank empty. 
It’s all full of yellow rust and—snff—mud. The men are 
scairt to death—snff—lest someone open a sea-cock on 
‘em. Git some candles and scrapers and wire brushes— 
snff—and plant ’em in there. There are holes through 
the—snff—ribs that a man can crawl through. You plant 
a man in each section—snff. Have to stay right with ’em, 
or they’ll—snff—loaf, and be at you with all kinds of— 
snff—excuses to git out.” 

“Yes, sir,” said ’Stanguey stonily. 

Wally felt that he would explode if they did not get 
out of here, soon! ’Stanguey! The superb! The sprack 
and clean! The festive dresser!—’Stanguey crawling 
around in that tank, covered with yellow iron rust that 
all the baths in the world wouldn’t take off! How were 
the mighty fallen! zt 

“Report to Lieutenant Barwood—snf—you two,” 
ordered the Chief, dismissing them. “Git on your 
workin’ clothes... .” 

Wally grabbed ’Stanguey and bowed himself out 
hastily. Once a safe distance down the corridor, he 
blew up. 

“Oaf!—Gilded popinjay!—STUNG!!” he burbled, 
horsing his chum unmercifully, “You'll like the black 
gang—nit!” he whooped, punching him with glee. 

“Out!—Hairy Ape! Gotta stick, that’s all,” said 
*Stanguey superbly. But Wally noted that it was 
with a longing eye at the tall basket-masts and high 
bridge and smoking fat funnel of the Montana he 
looked as they said good-by to the Deck. 


HEY went down companionways and through bulk- 
headed doors innumerable, down, down, down into 
the bowels of the ship. These were its bowels, thought 
Wally as they reached the turbine room, Enormous and 
twisted fat steam pipes curved and writhed over and 
under each other like huge intestines. There was a high, 
singing hum; men moving about under the electrics here 
and there. Wally missed the turmoil and movement of 
the reciprocating engine-room of his Academy cruising 
days. There were no spinning cranks, no up-and-down 
pistons, no solemn and bobbing eccentrics. A chief ma- 
chinist stood listlessly watching three gauges, and now 
and then turning a trifle three huge valve wheels. That 
was all. 

The high-pitched whine of steam slithering through 
thousands of turbine blades told Wally that the Montana 
was under way at full speed and in her place as guard- 
ship of one of the three (Continued on page 86) 
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Four-footed Cops ® 


By Gurney Williams, Jr. 


Monkey drill! These Police Reserves are practising 
for the annual horse show. 


vd EW YORK Police horses? Sure—be glad to 
tell you about them!” 
James P. Meehan, lieutenant in charge of 


Transportation, smiles up at you from his 
desk at Police Headquarters on Center Street. 

“Suppose we run out to the training stable at 
Sheepshead Bay,” he suggests. “I have a couple of 
hours to spare and you can talk to the trainers.” Fine! 

You hop into a fast little roadster beside the lieu- 
tenant, but the traffic is heavy and before you've 
reached the Manhattan bridge, the lieutenant has 
started off by telling you the story of the funniest run- 
away he ever encountered while on duty. 

“Tt was while I had a post on Fifth Avenue,” he 
begins. “One day a runaway came galloping along, 
and behind him clattered a light express wagon, lash- 
ing from side to side like a whip. The horse seemed 
bent on putting all the distance possible between his 
starting point and his destination. My horse didn’t 
need any encouragement from me and was off even 
before I had noticed the runaway. 

“We were soon beside him and I saw that his bridle 
had somehow slipped off. That made it a little more 
difficult because the only way I could stop him was 
by holding his nose until his wind gave out. We never 
club a runaway. I pulled up ahead and the 
runaway passed me on my right; so I 


grabbed his nose with my right hand. In a Gertrude 
few seconds he stumbled and then dropped, Ederle 
but the momentum of my horse carried us comes to 
some fifty feet farther on. By the time I town— 


had stopped and wheeled around, the run- and the 
away was up and making tracks—in the op- mounted 
posite direction, and on’ the opposite side- men work 
walk! i 

“So I went after him again, but 
just as I got beside him and had 
once more gripped his nose, Crash! 
and he had fallen through a pair 
of cellar doors. You've seen those 
double doors that project out over 
the sidewalk. Well, the shafts of 
the almost demolished wagon held 
the horse suspended halfway be- 
tween the sidewalk and the cellar 
floor and the only way we could 
get him free was to cut the har- 
ness. He dropped into the cellar 
which proved to house a litho- 
graphy shop and when I went 
down to get him I found all the 
shop employees perched on desks 
s and the horse sitting 
dejectedly in the corner. We 
brought him up to the street level 
in an elevator and there wasn’t a 
scratch on him! 

“Now a lot of credit goes to the 
man who stops a runaway, but if 
his horse weren’t trained perfectly 
the man might as well be on a 
pair of skis. As a matter of fact, 
every police horse is trained to 
stop a runaway, unassisted. One 
time a mounted man was direct- 
ing traffic at a street intersection 
and had left his horse in the mid- 
dle of the block. A runaway came 
tearing along and before the cop 
could get back to his horse, the 


Saved! This is an almost daily 
occurrence in Central Park. 


while 
on duty 
asa 
sergeant. 


Not even the ocean stops the mounted force. These 
men are pulling a drowning man from the surf. 


animal was off—to stop the runaway. He did stop him, 
and very easily. He simply crowded the runaway into 
the back of a truck. It was pretty rough on the run- 
away and the truck was bent some, but runaways are 
dangerous things and you can’t compromise with 
them.” 

Pretty soon you’ve crossed the bridge and the 
roadster is stepping along between 40 and 45 on a 
wide, clear boulevard that leads to Coney Island. You 
sort of wish some cop would stop you and try to bawl 
gut the lieutenant for speeding, but no such luck— 
they must recognize him, Too bad—it would be a nice 
experience. 


[ENT MEEHAN holds down a pretty big 
job in the New York Police Department. A 
mounted man for twenty years, he knows every trick 
of the service and has won more prizes for horseman- 
ship than any other man in the department. He pur- 
chases all the new horses, condemns the old ones, in- 
structs all applicants for mounted duty, supervises the 
training of the horses, assigns them to riders, and has 
charge of all stables, hostlers, and equipment. A busy 
man indeed, and you appreciate his courtesy in giv- 
ing you so much time. 

“We had a horse named Gordon once who sure 
hated runaways,” he continues, after a moment. “He 
had a habit of kicking them, once they were stopped, 
as if to say, ‘What's the rush—going to a fire or some- 
thing? Where’s your fireman’s hat? Take that—and 
that—and that!’ We had to restrain him or he would 
have kicked those horses to death.” 

You learn that Central Park, with its fifteen miles 
of bridle paths, is where most of the runaways are 
stopped. The Park man generally takes his post at 
one side of the path so he can see 
both ways, and scarcely a day 
passes in which he doesn’t stop at 
least one runaway. 

When one appears, the officer 
wheels into the path at a canter, 
blowing his whistle to warn other 
riders, and the man at the adjoin- 
ing post, that he’s coming their 
way. He keeps watching the run- 
away over his shoulder and in- 
creases his speed as the panic- 
stricken horse with the frightened 
rider comes up behind him. Then, 
when the runaway’s head comes 
within reach, the mounted man 
grabs the bridle and it’s soon over. 
The only difficulty is stopping the 
horse gently so that the frightened 
rider will not be thrown, but the 
man from the next post is usually 
there to aid him. 

You're approaching the training 
stable now and you decide you'd 
better get the story right from the 
beginning. 

“Do you buy the horses from 
special dealers?” you ask. 

“Sometimes,” the lieutenant in- 
forms you. “But usually we get 
them in the open market. We 
don’t care where they come from 
as long as they come up to spec- 
ifications. For instance, last June 


footed recruit 
goes through his 
paces at the end of 


a lunge line. we had (Continued on page 50) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Brains 


RAINS are mighty fine instruments. Everybody has 

a set of them, but almost nobody seems to know 
how to make them run. Folks worry too much about 
them. The worst thing in the world for an automobile 
engine is to be tinkering with it all the time. Give it 
oil and gas and let it go. And the same with brains. 
If you feed oil and gas to yours they will do the job. 
Just fill your tank with facts and let your brain handle 
them without forever poking in a monkey wrench, Your 
brain will think straight if you will let it. The trouble 
is you throw it all out of gear by twiddling gadgets 
and whatnots. Your brain is bound to think truly from 
cause to effect if you don’t confuse it, or wrench it 
around. You can’t expect a brain to work if you cramp 
it with selfishness, prejudice, personal dislikes, and un- 
truths. 


To the Point 


E went to a dinner the other night where there 

were speakers. One of them was a regular, hon- 
est-to-goodness speaker. He had gestures, and raised 
his voice and lowered it, and said a lot of words. It 
sounded fine. He talked almost an hour, and there was 
style to it, you'd better believe. 
Then another fellow got up and 
he talked about ten minutes, and 
he didn’t saw the air, and he never 
raised his voice. After the thing 
was over folks talked about what 
a fine speech the first man made, 
and sort of neglected the other 
fellow. But we cornered a man 
and asked him what the first man 
said. He didn’t know, He could 
not remember a word of it. We 
asked him what the second man 
said, and the whole gist of that 
speech was clear in his mind. One 
fellow put on a show; the other 
fellow went simply to the point. 
The first fellow, in spite of the 
praise he got, didn’t accomplish a 
thing; the second fellow, in spite 
of the neglect he got, convinced 
folks of what he wanted to con- 
vince them. The answer to this is 


But there they were. People who didn’t like them had 
a perfect right to stay away, but so long as they came 
it was only good sportsmanship to walk a crack. You 
had a choice: you could come to the hotel and mind 
the rules, or you could stay away and not be bothered 
by them. You fellows don’t like rules; nobody likes 
rules very much. But there have to be rules. Nothing 
can run without rules. That hotel wouldn’t have been 
that hotel without them. Schools have to have rules. 
Homes have to have rules. What we are trying to get 
over to you is that if you are in a place where there is 
an obligation on you to obey a specific rule, you are a 
poor sport if you break it. 


Always Welcome 


E know a fellow who is always welcome wherever 
he goes. He is invited more places than anybody 
we can think of. Everybody likes to have him around. 
He isn’t handsome, and there isn’t anything wonderful 
about him. But there is something about him—he al- 
ways seems to be looking for a chance to do a favor 
for his friends. He seems to love to do things for peo- 
ple, and he never appears to expect anything in return. 
He goes out of his way to do things for you. But he 
never makes a parade of it; he does it quietly and un- 
obtrusively, and makes you feel he is doing it just be- 
cause it is his nature to do it. . . . Now, suppose that 
fellow comes some day to a place where he needs a 
favor badly. We can think of a hundred men who 
would go a thousand miles to do it for him. 


Dodgers 


HERE are fellows who try to dodge out of anything 

they get caught at. It doesn’t pay. We quote from 
a letter received recently by a boy in school who broke 
a rule regarded by the school as important. “Because 
of your honesty in the matter the extreme penalty will 
not be given at this time.” 


Practice 


HE only way to learn to do anything is to practice— 

to keep doing it over and over and over until you 
can’t do it wrong. Paderewski, the great pianist, says 
he has to practice every day. He says if he misses 
practice one day he can notice it in his playing; if he 
misses practice two days the critics notice it; if he 
misses three days his audiences notice it. There you 
are. The secret of doing a thing right is to keep ever- 
lastingly working at it. You can’t learn a thing and 
stop. 


Another Fourth of July Tragedy 


(Read This Aloud) 


By Ivy KELLERMAN REED 
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A Book 


ee month, we spoke of a book we should like every 
one of you fellows to read. It’s a life of Napoleon. 
We can’t help talking about it some more. We've read 
fifty lives of Napoleon and thought we knew a lot about 
that great general and statesman. But we really hadn’t 
seratched the surface. When you read this book you 
teally get to know him; you know how his mind 
worked; you know how and why he did what he did, 
and why he was great and why he failed. It is the his- 
tory of one of the greatest adventures any human being 
ever engaged upon, and it is more fascinating than an; 
adventure story we ever read. A man named Ludwig 
wrote it, you'll remember. Get it at your library. 


School 


YVOEs school year is ending and vacation is here again. 
We hope you learned in school more than was to 
be found imside the covers of books. We hope you 
learned something about being a human being, some- 
thing about the value of being courteous and fair and 
generous. We hope you discovered that you can get 
along better with folks if you are a little patient and 
slow to take offense; if you do not let your feelings be 
hurt too easily. We hope you learned that it is a fine 
thing always in every situation to be square. If you 
did, you got good measure out of the year’s work. 


Easy to Live With 


W* don’t know of a much higher compliment any- 
one can pay a fellow than to say he’s easy to live 
with. That’s packing a pile of praise into five or six 
words. By the way, did any of your family or friends 
or fellow workers ever say you were easy to live with? 


Say It With a Typewriter 


[NS a time-and-temper saver, we recommend a type- 
writer. It saves your time and the other fellow’s 
temper. If possible, own your own. You'll have plenty 
of use for it. With the press of everyday affairs press- 
ing right along, you'll do well to get the typewriting 
habit young; you'll save yourself thousands of hours in 
later life. But you'll get your first rewards long before 
that. Your teachers in high school and your professors 
in college will highly appreciate your typed themes. 
Not, of course, if they’re sloppily written at racing 
speed. But if you'll revise your first draft and type it 
tidily, your instructors will rejoice greatly and they may 
raise your grades, Moreover, your family and friends— 
unless they’re sticklers for formality—will enjoy your 
typed letters twice as much as 
your hand-scratched ones. Then, 
too, a typist can tap his way into 
business. You can do spare-time 
typing, or take a summer job, or 
use your typing as an opening 
wedge to land you in a desirable 
permanent job. Typewriters talk. 
Just try them. 


Skill Isn’t Enough 


en thing happened to a 
university baseball team this 
spring. It was a strong team— 
doped to win the title in its con- 
ference. Imagine the surprise of 
everyone, then, when this power- 
ful team lost four of its first five 
games! The young coach, wise in 
his profession, thought he saw . 
where the trouble lay. In the sixth 
game, he put one of his infielders 
—a star player—on the bench, and 


that you’d often be surprised to 
find who is really the best man. 


Heal it thee fires of cull ores gay, 
And fired thee can dull stew; 

Then foray mow meant took arrest 
Tooth ink what next heed dew. 


July thee forth—hiss toe rick date— 
A buoy on miss chief bent 

Did high hymn forthwith sir tin things 
Miss guy dead friends had scent. 


used a substitute. With the sub- 
stitute in the game, the team won. 
The next game, he put the star in- 
fielder back in the game. The 
team lost. Seems contrary to com- 
mon sense, doesn’t it? The answer 
is that the star infielder was not a 
co-operator. With him in the 
game, the rest of the players felt 
ill at ease—unable to do their 
best—a bit fearful, perhaps, of the 
star’s biting criticism. With the 
substitute in the game, they lost 
that strained feeling that had 
sometimes held them back, and 
were able to play at top speed. 
Sometimes’ a star can be a costly 
proposition ! 


Rules 


HERE'S a hotel up state that 

has a lot of funny rules. You 
can’t do this and that, and you 
must do the other. We were there 
a while ago and found some folks 
complaining about the rules and 
planning how they could break 
them without being caught at it. 
Now these folks knew about the 
rules before they came, and had to 
agree to abide by them. Maybe 
the rules were silly. Maybe it 
would have been better if the 
rules had been done away with. 


Thee dead lea giant can nuns now 
He pounced up on inn haste, 

Bee ‘neath ape aisle of stones and Styx 
Each won of them heap laced, 


Dew ewe suspect what kine dove things 
He boar sew far a weigh? 

Yule soon deed use there care act err 
From what beef ell that day. 


A lass! Tooth ought less haddie bin! 
Thee tail ide red too tell: 

Inn men knee a very us plaice ream oat 
Thee peaces of hymn fell. 


Red, blew and yell oh fiery had, 
Awl inn thee prop purr jars, 

And roam an can dulls which, yew no, 
Shoo tout tree mend us stars, 


His pay rents, cent four write a weigh, 
Fell ten knee thing butt joy: 

“Tool eight two punish hymn,” they side, 
“Weal berry hour bad buoy.” 


Bee sighed awl these that offal child 
Had still more danger us toys: 

To giant can nuns, that sum thymes 
Kiln reckless girls and buoys. 
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Jibby [Pres and the Float 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
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Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff 


Old Jibby was down off the tractor and off the float and beside Carr in three jumps. 


GUESS you know what a float is, the kind of float 

I mean. That Fourth of July there was to be the 

biggest parade Riverbank had ever had, four brass 

bands and the firemen and the military company 
and all the clubs and societies in uniform, and floats. The 
Committee guessed there would be fifty floats, and there 
really were thirty-seven of them. Floats are wagons or 
automobiles or trucks rigged up to represent a scene 
from history or something, to go in the parade. 

Well, that year we didn’t go up to the island until the 
middle of July because the river was still so high and we 
were glad of it because there was going to be so much 
going on in town on the Fourth of July, and on the last 
day of June, Jibby Jones came over to my house where 
Tad and Wampus and Skippy and I were loafing on the 
lawn. As soon as I saw him, I knew something was up 
because he took off his shell-rimmed spectacles and pol- 
ished them and put them on again, and that was al- 
ways a sign Jibby was going to say something. 

“George,” he said, “I think we’ve got to do something.” 

“What about?” I asked him. 

“About that hundred dollars we promised to give the 
Y. M. C. A.,” he said, and right away I felt sort of 
sick. It was like this—when they were trying to raise 
money for the new Y. M. C. A. building, Mr. Purdy had 
come around and talked to us and the first thing we 
knew we had promised to give one hundred dollars to 
the Y. M. C. A. fund, because one hundred dollars would 
furnish one of the rooms and he got us so excited that 
we thought it would be easy for us five boys to raise 
one hundred dollars. But you know how that is. The 
time went along and we didn’t get at it and now it was 
past the time when we had promised to pay the money 
and we hadn't paid it, and we felt pretty sick and 
ashamed about it. 

“Well, why don’t you do something about it then?” 
Wampus asked. “You are always talking about using 
the brain and being wise; why don’t you use your own 
brain and think up some way to get one hundred dol- 
lars?” - 

“T did, Wampus,” Jibby said. “I don’t want to seem 
conceited, though, and if you have thought of a way to 
get one hundred dollars, I guess it won’t do any harm 
to give the Y. M. C. A. two hundred dollars.” ~ 

“T haven’t thought of any way,” Wampus said, crawl- 
ing into his shell quick enough. “What way did you 
think of?” 


“The hundred dollars I thought of,” Jibby said, 
the hundred dollars the Fourth of July Committee offers 
for the best float in the Fourth of July parade. I think 
we ought to get that hundred dollars.” 


HEN old Jibby said that, as solemn as an owl, 
Wampus lay back on the grass and yelled. 


“Wow! Listen to him!” he yelled. “All we’ve got to 
do is win the first prize! That’s all—just win the first 
prize!” 


Jibby looked at him and seemed sort, of surprised. 

“Doesn’t it seem to you like a good way to get the 
money, Wampus?” he asked. 

“Say, listen, Jibby—” Wampus said, sitting up again. 
“Do you know how many floats there will be in that 
parade? Fifty, maybe. Maybe more than fifty, and all 
trying for that first prize. I don’t claim to be one of 
these mighty intellects, Jibby, but I’ve got some sense 
left. Do you know how much the Elks spent on their 
float last year? Over two hundred dollars, and they only 
got the third prize, and this year they swear they are go- 
ing to get the first prize. And the Rotary Club men 
swear they won’t let the Elks have it. I don’t know what 
they'll spend on their floats this year but it will be 
plenty.” 

“He’s right, Jibby,” I told him seriously. “I guess you 
didn’t think of that. To get up any sort of float that 
would look like anything in the parade we’d have to 
spend, maybe, a hundred dollars for stuff to decorate it 
with and to hire a truck to put it on, and then we could 
not be sure we’d win the prize. And where would we 
get the hundred dollars to win the hundred dollars 
with?” 

“I thought we might ask Tom Dolan for it,” Jibby 
said. “I thought we might get it from him.” 

“Swell chance!” said Wampus. “What would he give 
us one hundred dollars for?” 

“T thought he might like to have Dolan’s Garage have 
the honor of winning the first prize in the parade,” Jibby 
said. “I heard him say he was going to put only his 
seven big trucks and a farm tractor in the parade, and 
that wouldn’t make much of a show and I thought he 
would rather win a prize with a float that represented 
Dolan’s Garage. So I asked him.” 4 

“You asked him?” Tad said. “What did he do, throw 
you out?” 


“Why, no, Tad,” Jibby said. “He didn’t throw me out. 


I asked him if a good many societies like the Elks didn’t 
want to rent his trucks to build floats on, and he said 
they did, Tad, and that they would pay him twenty dol- 
Jars a day rent for the trucks—sixty dollars apiece for 
each truck, counting the time it took to build the floats 
on them. For six trucks that would be three hundred sixty 
dollars, and he guessed his profit would be one hundred 
dollars or more; so he gave me one hundred dollars.” 

“He gave it to you?” asked Skippy, looking pretty sur- 
prised. 

“To decorate the float with,” said Jibby. 
any prize money we win.” 

So, for a minute or two, we were pretty excited, but 
Wampus put an end to that. 

“Yes,” he said, sort of scornfully. “We get any prize 
money we win. And all we have to do is beat the Elks 
and the Rotary and about forty other clubs! Where do 
we come in?” 

“T thought we’d come in in the other class, Wampus,” 
Jibby said seriously. “I don’t believe they would let 
us compete in that division of the parade anyway; we'd 
have to be in the commercial division, I think, Wampus. 
That was the hundred dollars I thought we’d better get. 
Perhaps you didn’t know there was a hundred-dollar 
prize, offered for the best float in the commercial divis- 
ion? 

Well, Wampus got red in the face, and Jibby pulled 
from his pocket the list of events and prizes for the 
Fourth of July celebration and, sure enough, there was 
what none of us had noticed—there was a hundred-dol- 
lar prize for the best float of any kind and another hun- 
dred-dollar prize for the best float entered by any com- 
mercial or business concern. We hadn’t noticed that, of 
course, because everybody was talking about whether 
the Elks or the Rotary would have the best float this 
year. But old Jibby Jones had noticed it. 


ND the idea for a float that Jibby had thought up 
was a dandy—a dandy for a garage to have. It was 
to be a float representing “The Horseless Age,” and 
Jibby pulled a sketch from his pocket and showed us 
what he had shown Tom Dolan of Dolan’s Garage. I'll 
say it was great. I don’t wonder Tom Dolan jumped at 
the chance. 
What we were going to use was one of Tom Dolan’s 
biggest trucks, a ten-ton truck, and on that was to be 
built a platform, as long as we could make it and as 
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wide. On both sides a curtain flap was to hang down 
hiding the truck and on this was to be painted in big 
letters, “THE HORSELESS AGE—NO_ HORSES 
NOW,” and below that, .“DOLAN’S GARAGE— 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS.” The big platform was 
to be a low box, the edges only a foot or so high, and 
the box was to be filled with soil—good farm earth—as 
if the float represented a farm. On this would be a farm 
tractor—Tom Dolan had one in stock he had not sold 
yet—and a gang plow or cultivator the tractor was sup- 
posed to be drawing. It was to be a farmer plowing his 
field with tractor power. 


UT this was not all. Built up over the seat of the 

truck was to be a sort of tower of steps and at the top 
a sort of throne with Columbia sitting in it, holding a 
silk flag, and on“the steps below her would be Wampus 
and Skippy and Tad and I, and maybe some other boys, 
each representing some sort of gasoline-driven thing. One 
would represent the automobile and another the airplane 
and so on. It was swell, and that’s the only word for it. 
So we all did begin to get pretty excited, even Wam- 


pus. 

“We'll have to get busy mighty quick,” Skippy said. 
“To-morrow’s the first of July.” 

“Yes,” Jibby said, “I thought so, too. So I bought the 
lumber yesterday and had it hauled to Tom Dolan’s 
garage yard. I ordered the cloth we'll need. We can get 
to work to-morrow morning.” 

That was like Jibby, too. He showed us a list of the 
things he had figured we’d need, and he had already or- 
dered them all. 

“Say,” Wampus said, “you’ve got plenty of nerve! 
What if we hadn’t wanted to have a float?” 

“T thought we’d want to, Wampus,” Jibby drawled. 
“So I went ahead.” 

“Well, what shall we do first?” Skippy asked. 

“We had better decide which of the gasoline-driven 
things each of us will represent,” Jibby said, “and what 
zirl we want to ask to be Columbia.” 

“We want to ask Jenny Morton to be Columbia,” 
Wampus said as quick as a flash. 

“Don’t you think she’s a little plump to be Columbia, 


“Say, listen, Jibby—” Wampus said, sitting up again. “Do you know how many floats there will be in that parade?” 


Wampus?” Jibby asked, for if there is a fat girl in 
Riverbank she is Jenny Morton. 

“What girl do you want?” Wampus asked. 

“I thought of Bertha Brennan,” Jibby said. “I think 
she is a very beautiful girl and she looks like Columbia.” 

“Yes, and who is she?” Wampus asked. “She’s noth- 
ing but one of those Swamp Hollow kids grown up. What 
does her old man do? Drives a steam road roller for the 
city! The next thing to swinging a pick and pushing a 
shovel. They’re nobodies.” 

“Bertha looks like Columbia,” old Jibby repeated. 

“All right,” said Wampus. “Say she does. Do you 
know who Jenny Morton’s father is? He’s chairman of 
the Prize Committee and he’ll have the most say in 
awarding the prizes. I vote for Jenny, and you bet we 
will get the prize. What do you fellows say?” 

“Jenny,” we all said, and Jibby looked pretty blue. 

“That’s too bad,” he said. “I wish now I hadn’t asked 
Bertha Brennan to be Columbia. It’s going to hurt her 
feelings when I tell her we’ve changed our minds.” 

“Changed your mind, you mean,” Wampus said. “We 
haven’t changed our minds.” 

“I don’t believe I’ve changed mine, either,” said Jibby. 
“But it’s all right—Wampus can tell Bertha we won't 
want her. I think you had better tell her gently, Wam- 
pus, because she was so very happy when I said she 
should be Columbia. I’m afraid she started right in to 
make her costume.” 

“T won’t tell her,” Wampus said. “Let George.” 

“I won't tell her,” I said. “I don’t care who is Col- 
umbia.” 

So none of us would tell her and we let it go at that. 


IHE next morning, bright and early, we went down 
to Dolan’s Garage with our saws and hammers and 
nails, and Tom Dolan slapped Jibby on the back. 
“That’s the boy!” he cried. “Right on the job, ain’t 
you? That’s what I like to see. Jim, these boys are 
going to rig up a float for us for the big parade, and this 
is Jibby Jones, the boss of the gang. Let ’em do what 
they want, Jim; Jibby Jones knows his business.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Jim, 
“They’ve got a swell idea,” Dolan said. “Different and 
peppy, see? Boys, if you want anything, ask 
Jim for it. I’ve got to go up to Chicago for a 
week, but Jim will take care of you. Anything 
they want, Jim.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Jim. “T’'ll see to it. That all, 
Mr. Dolan? If it is, I’ve got to get back to 
work on Mrs. Fletcher’s coupe.” 
“Jim’s always in a rush,” Mr. Dolan grinned as 
Jim hustled off. “But he'll see that you get any- 
thing you want. And I’ve told Harry Carr to 
drive the truck for you on the Fourth. He’s to 
be on hand at half past one, Fourth of July. Any- 
thing else, boys?” 
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“No, sir. No, sir. That’s everything,” Jibby told him. 

“All right,” he said. “Jim will help you get the trac- 
tor up onto the truck when you're ready for it. Go right 
on over and start in. My seven trucks are over yonder 
in my yatd right now, and you can pick out the one 
you want and get busy. Good luck to you!” 

So then he shook hands with us all around and picked 
up his suitcase and went. And we went across the street 
to the yard. 

There was a fine, high fence around the yard and that 
suited us because we could work without so many peo- 
ple’s nosing in at us. Jibby walked right over to the far 
corner of the yard. 

“We'll use this truck—it’s the biggest,” he said, and 
we went to work. 

The first thing to do was to build the box platform, 
and that was the biggest job of all. It had to be mighty 
firm and strong because it had to hold tons of earth and 
the tractor, and we began sawing the two-by-fours and 
two-inch planks. It took us all that day—all the first of 
July—to build the platform on the truck, and on July 
second we built the steps on which we were to sit, and 
the throne. On the third of July we began decorating the 
frame we had thus made. 

The first of that job was getting the soil onto the plat- 
form and it was good luck that we could throw it right 
onto the platform from the yard itself—good black soil 
that any farmer would be proud to own. And didn’t we 
sweat, shoveling dirt that hot day! 

Then Jim came out and laid skids and ran the tractor 
up onto the soil-filled platform and helped us boost a 
gang-cultivator up. 

“T suppose you boys know what you're doing,” Jim 
said, glancing at our half finished job as he mopped his 
perspiring brow. 

“You bet we do!” Skippy told him. 

“So Dolan told me,” Jim said, and nodded, and hus- 
tled back to the shop, and we began on the final work. 

We had the steps and throne to decorate and cover, 
and the curtains to nail into place on the sides and end 
of the truck, and a lot of other finishing-up work to do. 
We had to go back after supper to finish the job but it 
certainly looked fine. 


HE next morning, the Fourth of July, we gave it a 

final look-over and made a few changes and went 
home mighty well satisfied. We had plenty to do at 
home, getting ready for the parade. I was to represent 
the automobile, dressed like a chauffeur and holding a 
big toy automobile in my hand. Wampus was to be the 
airplane, in a pilot’s costume, holding a big toy airplane. 
And so on. There were eight of us boys, two on each 
side of the step-seats, and Bertha Brennan above us in 
Columbia’s throne, and when Bertha Brennan came to 
the garage yard just after noon she certainly did look 
great. She was dressed in red, white, and blue, with a 
huge silk sash of red and a liberty cap on her head with 
a star at the side. She was certainly happy. 

Old Jibby hadn’t a second to waste. He was dressed 
like a farmer and he looked like one—not like the comic 
farmers in the funny magazines but like a real farmer 
who would have an up-to-date tractor. He was in four- 
teen places at once, trying to get Wampus to hold his 
airplane a little higher, trying to arrange the folds of 
Bertha Brennan’s flag to suit him, and trying to get 
everything just the way he thought it should be. 

Bands were playing, two or three at once, and that 
is exciting! I don’t know anything any more exciting 
than to hear two or three bands at once, all playing dif- 
ferent tunes. Floats went jingling or jangling by on 
the way to the formation street, and we could see bits 
of them above the fence as they passed. We heard the 
military company march by with the captain saying 
“hup! hup! hup!” to get them in step. Somebody on a 
float outside yelled “Hello, Bertha!” but our Columbia 
did not turn her head. 

Jibby looked at his watch. 

“Twenty minutes after one. The parade starts at two,” 
he said. “Harry Carr ought to be here to drive the 
truck. I hope he knows about it.” 

“Great Scott, Jibby!” Wampus cried. “Didn’t you see 
him, to make sure he knew he was to be on hand?” 

“Yes, I saw him, Wampus,” Jibby said. “He said he 
would be here.” 

“Then why isn’t he here?” asked Wampus. 

That was one question Jibby did not have to answer, 
because Harry Carr came into the 
garage yard. He looked fine, too. 
He was a big fellow and he had 
dressed the way Jibby had told 
him, with short trunks on his legs 
and sandals on his feet and a tiger 
skin over one shoulder. He looked 
like an old Greek god—Apollo or 
somebody. 

“Attaboy, Jibsky!” he cried 
when he saw our float. “Swell and 

~ dandy! How does she stand « 
shake-up?” 

He grasped the edge of the plat- 
form and tried to shake it, but 
he could not shake it at all. 

“Solid as steel!” he said. “Good 
job, son.” 

Then he picked up a length of 
rope—there were miles of towing 
and (Continued on page 28) 
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We beached the boat and the captain Jed the way into a 


The Blushing 


HERE I lay in the dark, 
warm Florida night, float- 
ing on my back under the 


enemy’s motor boat, hold- 
ing on to their anchor rope. 

“Listen!” I heard Belisario hiss 
up in the cabin, and I knew he was tryi 
his fat accomplice, Tooke. “Roll out, 
ing” 

Belisario had no idea I was down there doing more 
listening than Tooke was. I floated there, breathless, 
waiting to see if they'd fall for the strategy Captain 
Sharick and I had planned. I'd have felt a lot safer 
somewhere else, too. 

“Don’t let them catch you, Lex,” the captain had 
grinned at me. “I’m not a very good shot.” 

Maybe he wasn’t. But he was a good friend anyhow. 
He'd been fine to me, though he’d never seen me until 
he’d come on me admiring his tidy little yacht and picked 
me up as a sort of combined guide and crew to go fish- 
ing with him in the Camel IJ. From that start, we'd got 
to be great friends. And I'd told him all about how I'd 
been batchin’ it all alone on Brassgat’s Island ever since 
Poppa had been drowned in the "Twenty-one hurricane ; 
and how Belisario, who’d been Poppa’s partner in the old 
Spanish treasure the two had found and buried on Cay’ 
Chino years before, had double-crossed Poppa and now 
was trying to double-cross me and locate the treasure 
and make away with my half as well as his. 

Right off, the captain had said that he was mourning 
t@ get into a treasure hunt, and we’d start for Cay’ Chino 
to see what Belisario and Tooke were doing. They were 
digging, of course. But we could see that they didn’t 
know where to dig. So we slipped away, meaning to 
get back the next day. But we ran into a big storm, rand 
the blushing boat sprang a leak, and we “had to run 
in at Key West to get patched up. Anyhow, we learned 
there that that "Twenty-one hurricane had blown the 
south end right off Cay’ Chino, clean amputated it and 
made it a little island by itself—and we were guessing 
that the treasure was on that amputated end, and that 
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Belisario didn’t know it. But, of course, we'd been 
away for some time, and we couldn't, be sure he hadn't 
found the chest. So that was why—after the captain and 
I had had a rousing good dinner on the Langhams’ pleas- 
ure yacht—we'd slipped back to the Camel IT and then 
set out to learn if Belisario had maybe found the chest. 
About the only way of learning anything was the way 
we'd taken. I was to swim softly over to Belisario’s 
boat and hang on to his anchor rope, while the captain 
would go rowing by in the little dinghy that belonged 
to the Camel IT and talk with himself, as if he were two 
persons, about the treasure. Belisario and Tooke would 
probably give themselves away then when he got on by; 
I'd hear whatever they said: then I’d swim down and 
meet the captain in behind the little amputated island. 
It was a great plan—if I didn’t let them catch me. 
“Listen!” hissed Belisario again. 


HE dinghy was opposite now, judging from that 
sound, and I heard two voices. The captain was 
playing the game wonderfully. 

“—about three miles from Blind Pass now.” 
his own voice. 

“Reckon we'll make it by moonrise,” said another 
voice. If I hadn’t known, I’d have sworn there was 
a cracker in the boat with him. 

“That was Chino we passed a mile back.” 

“Chino? Oh, yes, where they’re going to dig for gold.” 


That was 


clump of sea grapes. 


Camel 


“That's right. They're coming 
down here next week; worth 
over , fifty thousand dollars, they 

say. 

Can ho gits it?” 

“Young Brassgat.” 

“How come his poppa didn’t dig it up sooner?” 

“They lost the map.” 

“Powerful sight of money for a kid like that.” 

“—but it’s his, ain’t it?” 

The voices grew fainter as the dinghy got farther away. 
I lay there in the water, holding the rope with one hand 
and cupping my ear with the other, waiting for the storm 
to burst from the cabin. They made sure that the row- 
boat was out of hearing; then Belisz burst out in a 


uu hear that, you lazy, lily-fingered bum?” 

“Look here, B io, I ain’t goin’ to be no handle for 
no jug for nobody! I ain’t hired out to—” 

“T don’t give a cuss what you hired out for. You been 
hittin’ that likker till you’re right uppity lately; I reckon 
T'll have to bend a spade over your head to get you to 
listen to reason.” 

“Ain’t I dug till my hands—” 

“Tt ain’t a patch on the diggin’ we're goin’ to do, 
you hear what them fellers said? Next week!” 
“T declare I almost wish they’d come an’ git it; an’ I 
ish you knew what we're diggin’ for.” 

“Tl wish you a clout in the ear if you, don’t quit 
wishin’ at me. Did you hear ’em say map? 

reah, the one you couldn’t find. Why don’t we go 
back an’ git the boy’s map? I reckon if we tied him 
up in a gator swamp long enough, he’d tell us where 
it was.” 

I shivered; 
water, either. 

“Tt’s too late now,” Belisario’s voice answered. “Be- 
sides, I lay I’ve got the right place now; an’ make sure 
of this: we don’t quit till we’ve dug up every sea grape 
tree on Chino.” 

“My land! An’ my hands all blisters now.” 


Did 


not on account of the coldness of the 
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“You chicken-livered pup! You'll git ashore with me 
at daylight, mind that, and you'll make the dirt fly or I 
lay I'll take a club an’ raise whelps all over you. Chino 
ain’t big enough for me to miss that gold, specially when 
I’m hurried.” 

“T wisht I had that blasted boy here now,” whined 
Tooke’s voice. 

I had to smile to think of his face if he knew I was 
within six feet of him. 

“Let that bottle alone!” roared Belisario. “You'll have 
plenty of chances to likker up once we’ve dug up that 
chest.” 

“We ain’t ever goin’ to dig up no chest! You ecain’t 
even find the tree you marked, I swear I b’lieve you 
don’t even know what island it’s on.” 

“That'll be enough of that! Who's runnin’ this busi- 
ness anyhow? I don’t need no tree to show me; lots of 
things can happen to a tree in seventeen years. Now 
don’t let me hear any more yelpin’ out of you to-night 
—we got work to do in the morning.” 


4) DA rising moon was showing through the trees on 
Rabbit Key and I was perishing cold. I reckoned 
Td heard enough; so I let loose the anchor rope and 
drifted astern until I was out of hearing and lit out for 
the island. The captain had beached the dinghy and 
was squatted on the beach smoking his pipe. He acted 
considerable reliéved when I showed up. 

“Did it work?” he asked. 

“Lovely,” I said. “The two of them are fighting like 
strange hound dogs. Belisario still has hope, but he 
can’t find the tree he marked. Tooke is faint, yet pur- 
suing.” 

“What’s the program from here?” 

“T want to stay and sleep on the beach of Chino and 
creep down through the palmetto thicket at sun-up and 
see where they’re digging. That’s our chance to guess 
the real hiding place. You see they probably don’t know 
this little island was a part of Chino until a year ago. 
The spot they’re digging there will give us a clue where 
to dig here. See?” 

“An idea not to be sneezed at,” agreed the captain. 
“Wouldn’t you rather I stood by, too?” 

“T don’t think,” said I. “One can lie doggo better than 
two. You can sail up in the Camel at noon to-morrow 
and pick me up at the north end of Chino. By that 
time there won’t be any need of concealing ourselves 
any longer.” 

“You're taking charge like a veteran,” said the cap- 
tain, “but take good care to keep out of their sight un- 
til I get back. They may be ugly.” 

‘There was no need to tell me that; I hadn’t forgotten 
what Tooke said about getting me to tell where the map 


was. I didn’t have any notion of letting them get their 
hands on me without the captain and his automatic in 
hailing distance. 

With the oars muffled again we left the island and 
pulled across the pass-without-a-name, and I landed on 
the beach. The captain wished me luck and headed 
back for Blind Pass and the Camel IJ. I lit out up the 
beach of Chino at a dogtrot to get warmed up. I put 
the whole length of the island between me and the pair 
on the boat before I hunted a place to sleep. 

The moon was high now and it was as bright as day. 
A sand beach makes a mighty good bed on a warm night. 
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. sand and dew off me and started for the south end of the 


island. Impatient as I was to see what the diggers were 
up to, I moved slowly and kept under cover. Cay’ 
Chino, like all the rest of those ten thousand islands, is 
a tangle of mangroves on the bay side where the land 
lies low and a jungle of palmetto scrub, cabbage palms, 
and sea grapes along the ridges. I kept in the jungle 
and went on all fours, stopping every little way to lis- 
ten. I didn’t hear a sound until I was within fifty yards 
of the pass-without-a-name. Then I froze like a pointer 
dog. Tooke’s voice whined something and there was a 
low rumble as Belisario answered him. 


It was a rough camp I made; I 
didn’t even dare light a fire. I 
hollowed out a place for my 
hip bone and wrapped my coat 
around my head and was as 
comfortable as if I’d had a 
feather mattress. Sleep didn’t 
come right away, though. Our 
treasure hunt was coming fast 
to the point where we had to 
do something, not just trust to 
luck as we'd been doing. I won- 
dered if the adventure would 
end in a fight. Tooke was noth- 
ing but a blank cartridge, but 
Belisario sounded as if he 
might be as hard to handle as 
a panther cat with one foot 
caught in a trap. When the 
time for action comes, you can 
usually tell what to do, and I 
couldn’t see the sense of mak- 
ing plans now, but it puzzled 
me just the same. 


Chapter Thirteen 


'T’S queer the lovely dreams 
] you have when you go off to 
sleep feeling worried or a lit- 
tle scared. In that bed in the 


August Brings You a 
New Derry— 


A Derry who calmly accepts 
responsibility—who understands 
a trust. 

“Guard those furs,’”’ Ed Sibley 
tells him, and the kinky-haired 
Airedale sniffs them, soberly. 
Later, he strolls sedately around 
the cabin room, nosing the 
cracks for rats—but he always 
keeps an eye on that precious 
stack of furs. His charge! He 
understands! 


And when his charge is 


-threatened by a heavy man and 


three mongrel dogs, Derry is 
suddenly transformed into a 
whirlwind of rage! A stubby- 
tailed fury in black and tan! 

Be sure to turn, next month, 
to Hubert Evans’ story of a dog 
who won a Mountie’s badge— 
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The palmetto scrub was 
thick and I had to plan 
every move _ beforehand 
so as not to rustle the dry dead 
fans of it that lay on the sand. 
Every time I touched one, it 
would crackle with a noise that 
sounded to me like a pistol 
shot. 

I worked along flat on my 
belly like a snake until I got 
to a place I could see and from 
a gap in the thicket I watehed 
them. 

_ Those two had certainly put 
in some spade work. From 
where I was, the half-acre they’d 
worked over looked like a 
graveyard. And the first thing 
i mpiiced ee ae oe holes 
were along the highest ri 

on the island and done of = 
more than forty yards from the 
pass on the south. That seemed 
to point out that an equal dis- 
tance from the south tip of the 
litile island would be the likely 
place for the captain and me to 
start our digging. I was glad it 
wasn’t a hundred yards; that 
would have brought us out into 


sand I slept as peacefully as if 
T’d been floating on a pink 
cloud; and dreamed just as 
pleasant things, nothing about 
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the new pass. I could feel the 
money jingling in my pocket 
already. 


Tooke, or Belisario, or treasure, 
or fights. Nothing about any- 
thing much that I can remem- ; 
ber; just gay things that are felt and not said, I’ve often 
noticed, oppositely, that when you fall asleep happy you 
are roused up in the night by the dadgonedest nightmare. 
People say a nightmare comes from eat- 
ing a big supper, but I think different. 
It’s just a way of balancing up the happi- 
ness in the world. 

The sun was an hour high when I woke 
up. I jumped to my feet and shook the 


ounce of strength I had. 


I swung the pipe around my head a 
couple of times and let fly with every 


Tooke was digging nearest 
me. He was up to his knees in 
a hole and would stop and cuss 
under his breath with every 
other stroke of the spade. I could just see the back of 
Belisario’s head. He was digging as if a lot depended 
on it. I had seen what I wanted without their guessing 
anyone was within miles of them and I squirmed around 
slowly to head back. They never would have guessed I 
ah there He it Hedely bese uioe one of those foolish strokes 
of miserable luck that the wisest man i 
spuldait foretell. Bath gies 

_was ruined by a gopher; one of those stu id, lum- 
bering, square-shelled land-turtles that live ieteaions 
in the sand. This gopher was waddling along about 
twenty feet from me, as silent as I was until a dead 
palmetto fan got in his way. Now a beast with any sense 
at all would turn aside for anything like that, but a 
gopher isn’t built that way. This one ploughed straight 
ahead and the bone-dry fan up-ended against the low 
branches with a rustling crack that sounded to me like 
the trump of doom. I started to crawl toward the noise 
so as to grab the gopher and get him away from that 
leaf. He had it on his back now and the racket would 
have made you think a couple of wild hogs were loose 
in that jungle. 

Tooke and Belisario heard it. 

“Git to work!” growled Belisario, “Don’t go off chasin’ 
coons in that serub.” 

But Tooke was suspicious and at the same time glad of 
an excuse to throw 
down his spade. Before 
I could turn to slide 
away he was out of his 
hole and within ten 
feet of where I lay try- 
ing to make myself in- 
visible. He saw the 
gopher, and he saw me 
and let out a yell and 
grabbed me by the 
arm. I was a prisoner. 

“Here’s your coon,” 
he shouted to Belisario. 
“The brat’s been spyin’ 
on us. It’s the Brassgat 
boy—I got him now.” 

He had me dead to 
rights, Belisario was 
over to us in six jumps, 
looking black as thun- 
der. 

“You shut your trap,” 
he said to Tooke. “I'll 
take care of this.” 

My brains were all 
addled with trying to 
think fast. Belisario 
seized my other arm. 

“What are you doin’ 
here?” he demanded, 
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“Nothing,” I said. “I was just sleeping. I came ashore 
last night, and my boat got away from me.” Well, it did, 
didn’t it? 

“What you here for?” Belisario growled. , 

I fumbled around fast for a reason. I hated to lie, 
even if it was fair, this being war and war that Belisario 
had started, too. ; 

“Well,” I stammered, “I’d like to meet up with Pine- 
apple Jim Turbyfill, and he most generally fishes around 
Gopher Key—” : 

“Gopher Key!” “This 
Gopher Key.” ; 

“You sure?” I argued back. “There’s ten thousand is- 
lands around here, as like as like, mister.” 

“Maybe it is Gopher Key,” put in Tooke. 

“Oh, shut up!” yelled the other one, giving my arm a 
jerk. “Look here, you, your name’s Brassgat. Mine’s 
Belisario. Did you ever hear your father speak of me?” 

“T reckon I have.” 

“Oh, you have! Then I reckon maybe you've heard 
tell about a treasure chest, and about a map that showed 
where it was hid. Haven’t you now?” ; 

“No, sir, I never heard tell of any map. I did hear 
Poppa found some gold once, but that was way back 
yonder before I was born.” 


i glared at me. The captain was right about 
his eyebrows; they met over his nose and clouded up 
his whole face. 

“JT wisht I knew whether you're just a dumb fool or 
tryin’ to fool me,’ he said. “Look here! If I divide 
with you, will you tell me where the map is?” 

“Divide what?” 

Tooke started to fetch me a clout on the side of the 
head, but Belisario shouted, “Let him alone.” 

“Listen to me, boy. You can make a good thing out 
of this if you do what I tell you and no monkeyshines. 
Your Poppa had a map of the place where we buried 
the chest hereabouts; there ain’t much in it, but I'll 
divide with you if you git me that map.” 

I wished then that I had one to give him. It would 
be hours yet before the captain was due back in the 
Camel II, and I wanted to gain time. It scared the sand 
out of my craw to think what they might do to me if I 
didn’t tell them something; so I thought fast. 

“T swear to goodness, Mr. Belisario,” I said, “I never 
saw no map. If Poppa had a map, doesn’t it stand to 


exclaimed Belisario. ain’t 


reason he’d dig up the chest 
himself?” 

“No, it don’t,” answered 
Belisario, “because the chest 
ain’t where the map says.” 

“What do you want it for 


then?” 
He let out a yell “Will you git it for me if 
and grabbed me I tell you?” 
by the arm. I “T would if I knew where 
was a prisoner. it was.” 


“Where did your father 
keep things he was right 
eareful about?” 

“He had some things in the cistern.” 

Tooke started to cuss and landed one good kick in 
my shin before Belisario could stop him. 

“Don’t fool with me, boy.” 

“T ain't fooling. Poppa nailed a little box inside the 
roof of the cistern to keep his homestead papers in. He 
said it was the one thing on the place that couldn’t burn 
down. I never looked in it myself to see what’s there.” 
All that was true, but I hadn’t any idea there was a 
map in that little box. 

But Belisario had, “I lay that’s the place,” he argued 
right away. “Look here, boy, is there anybody hangin’ 
around your island now?” 

“There wasn’t when I left yesterday.” 

“Who are those folks that are comin’ down here to 
dig next week?” 

“Why, there isn’t anyone coming down here next week, 
sir, as far as I know.” 

“T reckon you're lyin’, but I aim to sce if there’s any 
little box in that cistern.” 

“T hope to die if there ain’t.” 

“You will die if there ain’t.” 


LL this time they had me pinned between them so 

that my two arms were about paralyzed. I reckoned 

my plan had worked, though. They would go chasing 

back to Brassgat’s Island and leave the field clear for the 
captain and me to do some hunting on our own. 

“There’s a ladder right by the back porch,” I told 
Belisario. “When you get on top of the cistern, just 
raise the hatch and reach under—” 

“There ain’t no need for you tellin’ me all about that,” 
he interrupted. “You're goin’ along with us.” 

My knees went weak under me. Why hadn’t I thought 
of that? 

“Oh, please, sir. Let me stay here. If Pineapple—” 

“Shut up your mouth! You're goin’ with us an’ there 
ain’t any if’s and and’s about it. I reckon we'll get a 
soon start.” 

I had planned so slick to get rid of them and had only 
succeeded in getting myself shanghaied. When they got 
me up to our place I’d be in a worse fix than ever. I 
was almost dead certain there wasn’t any map in that 
cistern box, or I’d have seen Poppa looking it up; and 
when they found out there wasn’t any map there they’d 
be raving mad—and the captain thirty miles away. I’d 
probably lose my homestead papers and get the whey 


beaten out of me, and the prospect cast me mighty low. 

They made me row them out to their boat. By day- 
light the craft was even more scummy looking. Tooke 
and Belisario had kept so busy at digging, and I reckon 
they were poor sailors anyway, that they’d let things go 
to rack and ruin on deck and below. Not a rope was 
coiled, everything needed paint, the beds were ratty look- 
ing and unmade, and the sink was full of dirty dishes. 
They shoved me into the cabin and told me to stay 
there and keep my mouth shut. 

I prayed that the engine wouldn’t start, but my luck 
seemed to have run clean out. Before nine o'clock we 
were heading out through the pass-without-a-name and 
laying our course for home. As near as I could reckon 
from our speed we'd pull into Brassgat’s Bayou just 
about the same time the Camel IJ would make Cay’ 
Chino; a three-hour head-start. And there’d be black 
trouble on Brassgat’s Island when this pair of cutthroats 
found there wasn’t any map in the box under the top of 
the cistern! 

I thought some of making a bolt for the cockpit and 
diving overboard, but Tooke and Belisario both had 
guns on them and I knew they’d either shoot me or haul 
me back on board. Hither way wouldn’t make my posi- 
tion any better. I had pretty well played hob with all 
the bright prospects of that morning. Even the thought 
of the treasure waiting somewhere to be found didn’t 
cheer me any. I was thinking about what was going to 
happen to me. 


Chapter Fourteen 


HAD nearly four hours to think over my past fool- 

ishness and to figure out some way to get out of the 

fix I’d talked myself into, but Belisario’s ratty motor 
boat was headed into Little Lardcan Pass before I’d done 
anything but fret myself into a stew. Unless we met 
someone between here and home that I could holler out 
to, it looked as if I was up against it. By this time the 
captain was probably looking for me on Cay’ Chino. 
When he found I was missing he would most likely head 
north, but with the light breeze that was blowing it 
would take him all the rest of the day to make Brassgat’s 
Island. And by that time Belisario and Tooke might 
have me trussed up by the thumbs trying to make me 
tell something I didn’t know. 

The boat pulled up at our dock and they called me 
out. The island was as deserted as the day I left it. 
Only old Cripple Puss was meyowling forlornly on the 
dock; she’d missed her milk the last few days and 
seemed right glad to see me. Belisario gripped me tightly 
by the arm and Tooke pulled his revolver. 

“Reckon we'll see now if he’s lyin’,” said Belisario. 

“T vote we feed him to the gators if he is,” Tooke said. 

They rushed me out back of the shack. The ladder 
was there, as I’d said. They headed toward it. I 
watched for any chance that might show to break away, 
but Belisario’s grip on my arm was like a crab’s and 
Tooke hovered around right at my other elbow, looking 
as if he could hardly wait to plug me with that gun. 
Tooke set the ladder in place against the cistern. I 
hoped he’d climb up; it might give me a chance to 
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twist out of Belisario’s grasp. But they 
told me to climb up and pass down what- 
ever was in the box. There wasn’t any- 
thing for me but,to do it, 

The top of the cistern was about ten 
feet off the ground. A man going up the 
steps to the gallows must feel about the 
way I-did as I climbed up. The square 
hatch was there all right.,It was nailed 
down with just two nails and I could have 
wrenched it loose, but I asked them to 
hand mea hatchet to pry it up. Tooke 
walked back away where he could keep 
a bead on me with his gun, and Belisario 
went down to the tool house to get the 
hatchet. 

And while he was gone I heard a 
noise that put some heart into me. It 
sounded like the roar of a seaplane a long 
way off. Sometimes they do fly up this 
coast on’ their way from Key West to 
Pensacola. I reckoned that the far-away 
hum of this one would do me about as 
much good as an autographed letter from 
the Emperor of China. Just the same it 
made me feel better to think that there 
was somebody else in the world beside me 
and: that precious pair on the ground. 

“No funny business, now,” growled Be- 
lisario as he handed up the hatchet. 
“Tooke and I both got guns on you.” 

The singing hum of the motor was grow- 
ing louder. They both heard it and told 
me to get a move on. I kept prying away 
at the hatch, and making as slow work of 
it as I could. That noise meant one chance 
in a thousand. Whatever it was, it was 
certainly getting nearer. 

“Come down here!” roared Belisario. 

“T’ve got it off,’ I told him. “I can feel 
the box now.” 

“Come down, I tell you.” 

Tooke was aiming the gun at me and 
the hum had become 
a roar; it was coming 
up Little Lardean 
Pass. Instead of 
climbing down, I 
made a leap for the 
roof of the back 
porch. Tooke’s revol- 
ver cracked, but he 
was as nervous aim- 
ing at me as he’d been 
when aiming at the 
alligators, and I was 
moving faster. Anoth- 
er jump from the 
porch roof took me 
atop the main ridge 
of the house and I 
flopped down out of 
Tooke’s range and 
tried to make myself 
flatter than the shin- 
gles. Unless Belisario 
and Tooke went on 
opposite sides, I could 
keep the ridge be- 
tween me and their 
gunfire. 

“Quit that shootin,’ 
you addle - brained 
fool,” screamed Belis- 
ario. “Git up that 
ladder after him, and 
be quiet. If that boat 
is comin’ here we got 
to have the brat, out 
of the way. Hurry 
now!” 

There was no_ use 
in yelling; the folks 
behind a motor roar- 
ing like that couldn’t 
have heard me. There 
was nothing to do ex- 
cept stay on that 
roof until the boat 
arrived, or went -on 
by. Tooke’s head ap- 
peared; he was on 
top of the cistern, I 
looked around for 
something to throw; 
there was nothing ex- 
cept the chimney. At 
that instant I’d have 
given half my share 
of the treasure if it 
had been a brick one 
instead of galvanized 
iron stovepipe. I gave 
a wrench at it any- 
way; it was old 


both. What a career! 

young country became a powerful nation ! 

For the boy who’s handy with tools, here’s good news. You can get a complete 

set of black and white plans, giving the shape and dimensions of the hull, the loca- 

_ tion of the guns, masts, rigging and sails, together with complete instructions for 

building a 26-inch model of the Constitution, from the same man who is dis- 

tributing the pictures—Rear Admiral Andrews, Boston Navy Yard. These plans 
cost $7.50, but if enough orders come in, a new set will be published for $5.00. 


and rusty and the top section came loose 
in my hand. It was just in time; Tooke 
was clambering from the porch roof up to 
where I was. I stood up and swung the 
pipe around my head a couple of times 
and let fly with every ounce of strength 
Thad. It caught him full in the chest. He 
let out a grunt like a porpoise, stepped 
backward, missed his footing and disap- 
peared over the edge of the porch roof 
with a horrid yell. I started wrenching at 
the stovepipe that was left, in case Be- 
lisario started up after me. 


HE noise of the motor was right at 

the entrance of our bayou now, and 
my heart clean stopped beating until the 
moment I could tell whether it was com- 
ing in or going by. It was only a second 
but it seemed eternity. Jt turned in; some- 
one had arrived mighty conveniently. I 
walked up the ridge to see. 

It was the speed boat from the Golon- 
drina, a little mahogany trick that I’d seen 
hanging from her davits the night before. 
With her roaring motor shut off she nosed 
up to our dock as daintily as you please; 
the welcomest sight I ever saw. The cap- 
tain and Mr. Langham jumped ashore 
from the forward cockpit; Pierrepont and 
the skipper of the Golondrina were in the 
after one, Belisario had the brass to go 
sauntering down toward the dock as if 
he owned the place and wanted to shake 
hands with the visitors. 

“Roof leak, old man?” sang out the 
captain when he saw me. He strode up 
the path, not paying any more attention 
to Belisario than if he’d been a stump. I 
was making frantic motions at him to take 
the gun away, and trembling all over like 
a man with the dengue fever. 

“Who’s your friend?” asked the cap- 
tain, pointing at Belisario. 
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United by its pride in her exploits, a worried, divided 
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“Ask him,” said I. “He lives here.” 

“Indeed,” said the captain, politely, 
smiling at Belisario. “Would you mind 
introducing yourself?” 

I heard a groan from out behind the 
house. It was a relief to me to know that 
Tooke wasn’t killed. 

“Tt’s all a mistake, partner.” Belisario 
looked mighty fidgety as he said it. 

“What's a mistake?” asked the captain, 
still as smooth as silk. 

There was no answer to that. 

“Where’s the estimable Tooke?” the 
captain asked me. “And how does he 
fare?” 

“He’s imbecile, but lingers yet,” I said, 
using the words of the poet. 

“You'd better come down, young man,” 
said Mr. Langham. “The situation needs 
unscrambling.” 

“All right,” said I, “But look out for 
the man by the cistern; he’s got a gun 
and—” 

Before I could finish, the captain had 
his automatic poked into Belisario’s 
stomach. 

“Just a formality,” he said. “Drop your 
gun on the ground if you please. Pick it 
up, will you, Pierrepont?” 


CLIMBED down the ladder. There 

was Tooke sitting on the ground where 
he’d fallen, feeling himself all over and 
wailing that I’d broken his leg. The cap- 
tain shook hands with me; so did Mr. 
Langham and Pierrepont and the skipper 
of the Golondrina. It was just like a re- 
ception. 

“What's it for?” I asked. “What have 
I done?” 

“You've held the fort with heavy cas- 
ualties among the enemy for one thing,” 
said the captain. “Why on earth did you 
come up here in such low company?” 

“They made me.” 

“Ah! Make a note 
of that, Mr. Lang- 
ham; and now let's 
have a council of war. 
You,” he pointed at 
Belisario, “mistake or 
no mistake, seem to 
have kidnapped this 
boy” 

Tooke 
shot at me,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Two very serious 
offenses,” said the cap- 
tain, continuing. “Mr. 
Langham, here, a man 
of influence, is deep- 
ly interested in young 
Brassgat’s case, and 
this gentleman” — he 
pointed to the skip- 
per of the Golondrina 
—‘is the deputy 
sheriff of Lee County. 
Unless you are pre- 
pared to do exactly 
what we say, we shall 
prosecute to the full 
extent of the law. We 
know you are looking 
for a certain treasure, 
half of which is the 
lawful property of 
this boy; wealso 
have reason to be- 
lieve that you segre- 
gated said treasure 
willfully to keep it 
from the boy’s father, 
now deceased. Have 
you anything to say?” 

Belisario knit his 
brows until the black 
thatch bristled like a 
cat’s tail. He said: 

“It will be mighty 
hard for you to prove 
all that, brother. You 
can search our boat 
yonder and see for 
yourselves there ain’t 
any gold—” 

“T know you have 
not the gold,” said 
the captain impatient- 
ly. “You don’t even 
know where it is.” 

“Do you?” exclaim- 
ed Belisario, with a 
start. 

(Cont. on page 43) 
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Jibby Jones and the Float 


(Continued from page 22) 


rigging rope coiled in the yard, and meas- 
ured the width of the truck and the 
width of the gate. For a minyte my heart 
stood still; what if the float would not 
go through the gate! But it would. Jibby 
had thought of that. 

“All set!” Harry Carr called. “Hold 
tight! On our way!” 

He reached down for the starting crank 
and gave it an awful pull upward, and 
over he went on his back, legs up. 

“Say!” he said, and he got up and lifted 
the hood of the truck and looked in. 
“Say!” he said again. “What do you 
know about this!” 


LD Jibby was down off the tractor and 

off the float and beside Carr in three 
jumps, looking in under the hood of the 
truck. There was no motor there. We were 
anchored right where we were. Dolan had 
forgotten to tell us that Jim had taken 
the motor out of the biggest truck, for 
repairs, and Jim had thought we knew it 
and were planning some sort of special 
stunt. So there we were, all dressed up 
and not able to go anywhere, and the 
parade to start in half an hour. 

“T tell you what!” Harry Carr said. 
“We'll get horses; we can get six or eight 
horses, maybe, if we hustle. We’d better 
get eight; it will take eight to move this 
float, I bet you!” 

“Horses!” Jibby groaned. “Horses pull- 
ing ‘The Horseless Age’ float! I don’t be- 
lieve that would do very well, Harry. 
They would be rather ridiculous, wouldn’t 
they, Harry?” 

“And I don’t know where I could get 
them, come to think of it,” said Carr. “If 
I had till to-morrow I could, maybe. But 
T'll tell you what we can do—we can use 
the tractor you’ve got here on the float.” 

“And bust up the float?” Skippy cried. 
“What would there be left of the float— 
just a load of dirt!” 

“But that would be better than noth- 
ing,” said Wampus, and Carr climbed onto 
the float. 

“Not enough gas in this tractor to run 
a block,” he said. 

Well, the time was going pretty fast and 
the rules were that any float not in line 
at two o’clock would not be considered 
for the prizes. It was all off, as far as we 
were concerned. There wasn’t time to rip 
the decorations off the end of the truck 
and get the tractor off and fill its tank and 


get the decorations back on again. We 
were through. 
“That ends that, boys!” Wampus 


shouted. “I’m going up to see the parade. 
Come on, you fellows!” 

He jumped down from his seat but 
Jibby Jones jumped for him and threw 
his arms around him and pushed him back 
against the truck. 

“Wait!” Jibby begged. “Let me think. 
On an occasion like this the brain should 
be used.” 

Well, we all laughed—all but Bertha 
Brennan. I guess two tears ran down her 
face, she was so disappointed that she 


wasn’t going to be in the parade. Even 
Harry Carr laughed but he took hold of 
Wampus’ arm and held him. 

“Leave Jibby think,” he said; “maybe 
he can think the motor back in under the 
hood of the truck again.” 

“Keep quiet, all of you,” Skippy Root 
said, “and let old Jib think—he’s thought 
harder things than this, before now.” 

Jibby sat down on a pile of rope and 
closed his eyes. He laid one finger along- 
side of his nose and began to think. 

“Oxen?” he said. “No oxen. Elephants? 
No elephants. Mules? No mules.” 

That was the way Jibby mostly thought 
when he was in a tight place—from one 
thing to another. 

“Water power—steam power—gasoline 
power,” he went on. “Trucks, locomotives, 
tractors—” 

And then suddenly he opened his eyes 
and lifted his head and sort of sniffed 
at the air, like a dog getting the scent of 
a rabbit, but he was listening. And I heard 
it, too—a “clank—clump—clank” out on 
the street, coming past the garage yard. 

“Road rollers,” said Jibby, as if he were 
ending his thinking, and he made a jump 
for the garage yard gate. 

“Dad! Dad!” Bertha Brennan screamed, 
standing up on her throne and shaking her 
silk flag, and the “clank—clump—clank” 
came to a stop. 

I guess Jibby talked pretty fast, but 
Pat Brennan is nobody’s fool and he un- 
derstood what Jibby was trying to say. 
He got down from the seat of his road 
roller and trotted back to the five other 
toad rollers that had stopped behind him 
when he stopped, and in another minute 
he was heading the procession of road 
Tollers into the garage yard. They made 
a big circle and lined up in front of the 
float, and those six men and Harry Carr 
and Jibby did some fast work, hooking 
the truck to the nearest road roller with 
ropes and hitching the others on ahead in 
tandem, the swellest tandem team of six 
big steam road rollers you ever saw. 

“Are yez ready?” Pat Brennan shouted 
when he was in his seat and Carr was be- 
hind the wheel of the float. “Then on our 
way!” 

And did we win the hundred dollar 
prize? Nobody else had a chance—not 
any chance at all! As we went down the 
street, six big road rollers lined up and 
pulling “The Horseless Age” float, you 
could hear the cheers for miles. We won. 

“Why, bless yer heart,” Pat Brennan 
said when Jibby thanked him, “don’t be 
wastin’ yer wind thankin’ me for th’ loan 
of th’ city’s rollers. Why wouldn’t I be 
lendin’ yez a hand when my daughter 
Bert’a was so grand and all on the top 
of yer float, sittin’ there impersonatin’ th’ 
Queen of th’ May or Queen Elizabeth or 
who was she.” 

“She was Columbia,” Jibby said. 

“And better yet and more of it!” said 
Pat Brennan. “Columbia is the finest of 
them all.” 

He was right, too. 
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The Story of a Great Achievement 


How William Seward Burroughs Succeeded 
Where Scientists for Centuries Had Failed 


It irked him to run his pencil 
point down row after weary 
row of figures. 


Four times he failed but he continued to 

work at his bench with might and pai 
at the fifth (ae he built a 

that roel perform. 


BF. Srewarp Burroucus, bank 
clerk, was tired of hunting odd cents 
through a maze of pen and pencil col- 
umns, It irked him to run his pencil point 
down row after weary row of figures, 
totting up totals, carrying balances. It 
seemed to him a waste of human energy 
which could be devoted to better purpose. 


So William set out to build an adding 
machine that would do the work. 


“Tt can’t be done,” said his friends. 
‘What, make a machine that adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides quicker and 
more accurately than a human brain? 
Why, it can’t be done!” 


Four times he failed but he continued to 
work at his bench with might and main, and at 
the fifth attempt he built a machine that would 
perform. It had taken eleven years to build. 


But even then Burroughs’ machine would 
function to perfection only in the capable and 
gentle hands of its inventor. Some operators 


BOW Os(Ki KE) Es Poor NG 


Born i aueere 28, 1858; died September 14, 1898. 
Inventor of the Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine 


jerked the handle too fast, some too slow. It was 
not practical for general commercial use. 


For three days and three nights Burroughs 
wrestled without sleep to solve the problem. 
And he succeeded. To those who were doubting 
he showed the rough model of a ‘dash pot”. 
“ ‘Tt can’t be done,’ ” you said, ‘‘but I have done 
it. With this device I can control absolutely the 
timing and smooth working of my machine. 


“Watch the plunger. See how it moves to 
and fro against the oil in the cylinder. There are 
perforations in it. When I have graded these 
holes in the plunger to exactly correct size, 
it will be possible for anyone to add accur- 
ately with my machine however rough or clum- 
sy he may be. The resistance of the oil 
controls the speed and action of the adding 
wheels and rack.” 


Even the most skeptical were forced to admit 
that at last Burroughs had placed his adding 
machine on a basis of commercial success. 


Today, as then, smooth, easy action is one 
of the reasons for the long life of Burroughs 
machines and for their astounding success. 


But Burroughs left behind him not only a 
successful invention. He bequeathed the lasting 


MACHINES 
FOR EVERY FIGURE [5 
PROBLEM 


GAS ee MOR AT LONG. 
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The first machine which Biicrehe sub- 
mitted for peokus trial. It proved a failure 
because of the lack of automatic control 
and shockless printing mechanism which 
were afterwards added by the inventor. 


those who were doubt- 
ing he showed the rough 
model of a “dash pot.” 


Even the most skeptical were forced to admit 
that at last Burroughs had placed his adding 
machine on a basis of commercial success. 


faculty to build reality from dreams—honesty 
of purpose—approval of nothing but the best— 
a constant striving for betterment—the spirit 
of service. It is these above all things that have 
entrenched the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany in the confidence of the world of business. 


Burroucus Apping Macuine Company 
6477 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


are offered for your 
choice in the famous line 
of Ranger Bicycles. 
Roadsters, Racers, Motor- 
bikes, Camelbacks, Double- 
bars, Sports, Juveniles—Girl’s 
and Ladies’ Models too! 


00; Our famous 
SaveslOtos25%Serseereta 
. sales plan—Factory-direct to 
Rider, saves you big money on the quality and 
rice of your bicycle. In some large citics we 
have special Factory Distributors. If there is one 
in your town we will send you a letter of introduction 
to him with our catalog and Factory Prices. To all 
other localities we ship direct from the Factory. 


s The Aristocrat of 
idea Ranger (222-5 
bicycle with 

which all other 

bicycles are measured and compared. Why ride an 
imitation when you can own a Ranger -dimee from 


the Factory-to-Ridei? 


In addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 
manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 
models, also the new sensation, Ranger Sidewalk Bikes 
for small boys and girls. Mead Bicycles will save you 
many dollars in first cost and give years of trouble-free 
service, Splendid values at very moderate cost, 


We will allow 


30DaysfreeTrial :s2=<= 


and test the 

Mead bicycle of your selection. If you do not then 
know it to be the ONLY one for you—then return 
it at our expense and your trial will not cost you a 
enny. Do business direct with the makers of 
anger—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles on our 
Square Deal Plan that has given us more than a 
million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 


TiresSundries Parts 


In our big free Ranger Catalog, which pictures 
all bicycles in large size and in the actual col- 
ors (the handsomest bicycle catalog in the world) 

we also illustrate and descril 


Girls’ hundreds of tires, saddles, pedals, 
and lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
Ladies? coaster brakes, built-up wheels, 
Models etc., etc., that will fit any bi- 


cycle. Share with us (at our 
wonderful low Factory 
Prices) in the big sav- 
ings which we make in the 
purchase and manufacture 
of these items of stan- 
dard guaranteed quality. 


SendNo Money 


On a postal or letter 
simply ask for the big free 
Ranger Catalog, Factory 
Prices. Thirty Day Free 
Trial Plan and Easy Pay- 
ment Terms. You can be 
riding the Ranger of your 
choice in a few days. 
it now. 


Cycle Company 
wi Dept. P-21 Chicago 
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The Grandstander 


(Continued from page 7) 


Bill was leading 5-3, on his own serve. 

The gallery hushed as the players 
changed court for the ninth game. In the 
tense silence the announcement of the 
referee boomed like the voice of judg- 
ment. 

“Games are five to three in the third 
set, Mr. Enroyd has the first two sets.” 

Now or never must MacDevot stage his 
rally. He took a drink of barley water 
and strode grimly to his position. Bill 
stood at the end of the net waiting for 
his opponent to start out, and to my sur- 
prise the Dean leaned forward and beck- 
oned him over. 

“Get him now, Bill. Don’t let him get 
started,” he advised. “And whatever you 
do, don’t give away any more points. It’s 
doubtful sportsmanship, and I want you 
to bring St. Giles a championship.” 

Bill grinned. It wasn’t a very happy 
grin, for his face was drawn with fatigue, 
but the way he spoke left no doubt of his 
earnestness. 

“Tl try, sir,” he said. 
speed, just a bit... .” 

“If he loses this game he'll lose the 
match,” I muttered in the Dean’s ear when 
Bill had walked away. 

“He knows it too,” the Dean nodded. “I 
wish he wasn’t such a grandstander, Har- 
rison. I rate him A-1 in every other res- 
pect.” 


“T’m losing my 


4 pease first point of that crucial game was 
a bitter one for us to watch; it must 
have been heartbreaking for Bill to play. 
His first service was a fault, and he barely 
got his racket on MacDevot’s driving re- 
turn of the second. He was just a shade 
slow in coming in. Once at the net they 
fought a dingdong rally. MacDevot drove 
like a man possessed, but he couldn’t pass, 
though he kept Bill reaching so that the 
boy couldn’t angle his volleys off for the 
point, 

Bill was working the base liner out 
of position when MacDevot got a low 
backhand shot and sent up a perfect lob. 
Bill raced back as the ball started for him 
—it was over his head—and tried to over- 
take it after it bounced. He failed, just 
by inches . . . just by the trifle of speed 
of which fatigue had robbed him. 

A cold smile appeared on MacDevot’s 
face. Bill turned with a game grin, but 
he had gone white about the lips. That 
futile dash had taken about the last of 
his wind. 

“Splendid shot, sir,” he panted. 

He drew a long breath and came in be- 
hind his first service with as much of the 
old dash as he could muster. Once more 
the return was a perfect lob. The gallery 
groaned. Bill leaped up for it. By an 
inch he failed to touch it, but he twisted 
in the air, and started another stern chase 
of the ball. He caught it this time, too. 
It was a back lob, and the wind carried 
his return aside just enough to drop it 
out by a foot. 

“Love thirty,” announced the referee. 

I guess MacDevot figured that Bill 
would play back for a third lob. At any 
rate, his return was a stinging cross-court 
drive—but Bill had followed his serve in 
and volleyed the ball deep and swift to 
the backhand corner. I thought it was a 
placement, but MacDevot was after it 
like a cat. The ball bounded almost into 
the backstop, and the squat, red-headed 
player never hesitated or tried to pull up. 
He made a backhand lob on the dead 
run and went headlong into the wire. An 
upflung arm guarded his face, but some- 
how he dropped his racket. 

Naturally his return was pretty weak. 
It had no force behind it; it wasn’t high; 
and it was short—another clean kill. Bill 
set himself. I saw his eyes flicker over the 
court as he picked his opening—the whole 
left side was wide open—and I saw him 
start when he saw MacDevot scrambling 
after his racket. 

“Kill it!” shouted the Dean, clutching 
my knee. 

The ball floated back toward Bill’s 
poised racket. He needed the point—he’d 
earned it with his previous shot. The 
short backstops handicapped both of 
them. I swear I saw Bill glance toward 


the Dean as if he’d heard that shouted 
advice. I know he set his lips as he 
smashed that ball straight at MacDevot. 
Straight at him, with the whole left side 
of the court wide open as a church door! 
It was no accident. For MacDevot 
lobbed again; a good, deep lob; far harder 
to play; and Bill put that one in the left- 
hand corner. But by that time there was 
no hole there. MacDevot drew him over 
with a cross-court drive, and passed him 
down the side line. 

The gallery was so surprised and shocked 
they didn’t make a sound. 

“Well of all the darn fool, sportsman- 
like grit!” exclaimed the Dean under his 
breath. “Love forty, and I told him not 
to! But—maybe—maybe he’s given up. It 
would be a dramatic way to lose!” 

Bill was dog tired. He poised himself 
at the service line, thinking. He hadn’t 
the speed to take the net any more—there 
was just one chance left. 

Putting everything he had on the ball 
he sent over three service aces. They were 
unreturnable. The gallery gasped after 
each one. That rested him a bit. It was 
deuce now. He followed the fourth to the 
net, won the point; lost the next, and 
won the game and match on a net and an 
out. MacDevot was an iron man, but he 
cracked at last. 


HE gallery poured out on the court, 
nll but the Dean was the first to reach 

ill. 

“Why did you do it?” he shouted. 

Bill flushed and stammered. “Why—I 
don’t think it’s fair for a fellow to take 
points he doesn’t win,” he said at last. 

“I think you’re wrong!” said the Dean 
earnestly. “But I know you think you're 
right, Enroyd, and I'll tell you this: a 
man who backs what he believes with as 
much sand as you've got, even if he is 
wrong, is the kind that brings the most 
credit to St. Giles!” 

“T don’t understand what you mean, 
sir,” Bill stammered. 

The Dean slapped Bill across the shoul- 
ders. “You'll know, soon,” he chuckled. 
“Just now this crowd’s trying to shake 
hands with you. Go on and enjoy your- 
self, you grandstander, you!” 


Stamps Pay Their Way 


OY and Ray Lawrence are twins. Roy 

is on the left and Ray is on the right. 

No, Ray is on the left and Roy—well, 

anyway, to get on with our story, the 

twins started collecting stamps at the age 

of seven. Now their hobby nets them from 

$200 to $400 a month, and pays all their 

expenses at the University of Minnesota. 
Their home is in Anamosa, Towa. 

Roy and Ray started riding their hobby 
in high school, when they founded a 
monthly magazine, “The Filatelik Friend,” 
devoted to news of foreign stamps. In 
eighteen months they enlarged the maga- 
zine from 8 pages to 16, made it a finan- 
cial success, and later on sold it at a 
profit. 

After high school they became dealers, 
turning to precancelled stamps because 
the field was new and profitable. Now they 
have become one of the largest dealers in 
precancels in the United States. 

By writing an average of 20 letters a 
day they have built up a list of 900 clients. 
They publish a stamp bulletin. And still 
they find time to keep up with their stud- 
ies and do their share in campus ac- 
tivities—-C. Bernard: Peterson. 
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Get Ready to Join a 


Harmonica Band! 


ys you can learn to play as well as 
the next fellow. All you need is a 
Hohner Harmonica, our free instruc- 
tion book, and a little practice — and 
first thing you know, you'll be reeling 
off the tunes like a veteran! 


Pretty soon you'll be looking round 
for some other chaps to join you in 
a harmonica band—and that’s when 
you'll really appreciate what fun there 
is in being at to play this “mini- 
ature orchestra.” 

There are harmonica contests, too, 
in which thousands of boys take part 
—and some mighty handsome prizes 
waiting for those who win! 


The NEW 


A special orthophonic 

Victor Record (Ni jo. 20377) 
“How to Play the Harmonica” is now 
available for those who wish to learn by 
listening to the living voice of the instructor, 
and following the notes as they are sounded 
on his harmonica. [Illustrated instruction 
sheet also included. Reverse side reproduces 
ee Black Joe” as rendered oe pacacies 
with piano accompaniment. At all dealers 
jalling Victor Records . . complete 75c 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play the 
harmonica by following the 
clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 
booklet “‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


_ M. HOHNER, Inc. 
Dept.510 


\ 
114 East 16th Street 
7 New York 


July, 1927 


_ The Sheriton 
Vendetta 


(Continued from page 8) 


works out wonderfully,” he murmured 
presently, to himself, “Fish party—a joke 
on our high-handed friend Red Barrett— 
the tables turned on Professor Gaylord.” 

“If opium gives you all those nice 
thoughts,” I remarked, “I want my share. 
Pass me a hunk.” 

“And all we’ve got to do to put it 
over,” Rusty went on, “is keep our eyes 
and ears open. And then when the psy- 
chological moment comes—vendetta! We 
strike!” : 

“Nothing like striking,” I observed. 
“Does that mean we get higher wages? 
My allowance—” 

At this point Rusty let me in on the 
scheme. 

“Red says it’s to be a small party,” he 
said, enthusiastically, “Just twenty sen- 
iors. We'll let ’em go ahead and make all 
their plans. Then, the morning of the 
dinner, we'll slip down to the lab, and 
remove the canned trout. We'll leave, by 
way of consolation, a nice note. And then 
maybe Red’ll be sorry he didn’t invite us.” 

“That’s a doggy idea,” I agreed. “They 
will have plenty to eat without the fish. 
And how they’ll kid old Red!” 

“The only thing Napoleon had on me,” 
Rusty beamed, complacently, “is oppor- 
tunity.” 

“But where,” I demanded, “does Profes- 
sor Gaylord come in? I want my re- 
venge!” 

“A little matter of diplomacy,” Rusty 
said. “Leave that to your-trusty grand- 
father. Red is going to take zoology next 
quarter, isn’t he? And he’ll take it from 
Gaylord, won’t he? And the sooner he 
gets acquainted with Gaylord thé better, 
isn’t it? That part’ll be easier than steal- 
ing dead flies from a blind spider.” 

Sure enough, it was. We three had 
dinner together, as usual, at the: Lion’s 
Den, and Red fell into the trap as pain- 
lessly as candy separating itself from the 
well known baby. 

“That’s a crackling good idea,” Red ex- 
claimed, after Rusty had broken it to 
him. “I'll send Gaylord a written invi- 
tation. And I'll tell him one of the fel- 
lows will call for him, in a flivver. We'll 
treat him like the prime minister, and 
then when I come to study amoebas and 
inchworms and wampuses maybe he'll 
have a heart.” 

“Tt grieves me, Mr. Barrett,” I- said 
severely, “to see that while two such ef- 
fulgent personages as Mr. Nayle and my- 
self aren’t welcome at your fish party, a 
comparative stranger is greeted like the 
Prince of Wales.” 

Red just grinned. But the next time he 
bent reverently over an artichoke Rusty 
winked broadly at me. 


OT only twenty seniors, but His High- 

ness Professor Gaylord, would be de- 
prived of their piece de resistance, as you 
say in German—otherwise canned fish. 

Vendetta! 

“Rusty,” I shouted below that gentle- 
man’s window the next morning. Rusty’s 
tousled blond head thrust itself out of a 
window. 

“Art thou my Romeo?” he inquired, in 
a falsetto voice. And then he drew his 
head in just in time to escape a clod of 
soft earth. If I do say it myself I can 
throw pretty straight. 

“Just how,” I asked him, “are we going 
to get those trout out of the lab?” 

“How many times must I tell you to 
trust papa? All such trifling details have 
been seen to by the general staff. Those 
trout will be canned and cooked the day 
before. There'll probably be lots of juniors 
around that night getting things ready, 
but the next morning about nine every- 
body will either be in class or else snooz- 
ing, late. That’s when the assassins will 
stnke! 

“Neither you nor I knows any of the 
fellows down there, so we probably 
won't be recognized when we wander in. 
If we are seen we'll say we're looking for 
Red. But just to make sure, we'll bor- 
row a truck, dress up in old clothes, and 


Whether you drive the family car or 
sit in one of the auxiliary seats, you will 
gain a new idea of closed car comfort 
when you inspect the new Hupmobile 
Eight Seven-Passenger Sedan. 


In this spacious model, the back of the 
front seat curves inward to provide 
even more leg room for those using 
the two extra seats. The auxiliary seats 
themselves are thickly cushioned and 
shaped to give comfort on the longest 
drive. 


To generous room and riding ease, 
Hupmobile engineers have added a 
wealth of new refinements. 


Allinstruments are grouped ona single 
plate under glass and indirectly lighted. 
Light controls are conveniently 


“A Message 


To “Extra-Seat’ Passengers 
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IN THE FINE CAR FIELD 
THE TREND IS UNDOUBTEDLY 
TOWARD EIGHTS 


located on top of the steering wheel. 
A new ignition lock effectively locks 
the car each time the engine is stopped. 
A heat-control valve warms up the 
engine quickly and reduces the use of 
the choke. Nickel-plated head lamps 
have double filament bulbs. 


Combined with unusually complete 
equipment is the perfected smoothness 
of the Hupmobile Eight engine, trans- 
lating its power into miles of luxurious 
travel at all speeds up to and beyond 
70 miles an hour. 


If your family needs a full 7-passenger 
car, by all means urge them to see the 
beautiful Hupmobile Eight Sedan be- 
fore considering any lesser value in 
modern transportation. 


CUSTOM BODIES BY DIETRICH 
New ideas, new luxury, new distinction in the beautiful custom body designs 
created and built by Dietrich, exclusively for Hupmobile. 


Fourteen Distinguished Body Types 
Priced from $1945 to $5795 f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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Wrist WATCH a 


A Great Watch 


for boys 
who do things 


STARTING with the War, 
the Ingersoll Wrist watch 
came into its own—as the 
watch for active service. 

It is keeping up its rep- 
utation in these piping 
times of peace. Noted golf- 
ers, ball players, athletes 
of all kinds wear Ingersoll 
wrist watches. And so do 
boys who are destined to 
be the famous athletes of 
the future. 


Ingersoll wrist watches, 
like all Ingersolls, are de- 
pendable and good look- 
ing, too. Wrist Radiolite, 
tells time in the dark, $4. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO, Inc. 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco 


Service Department: Waterbury, Conn, 


YANKEE $1.50 
The most popular watch in the world. “Antique” bow 
instead of the old fashioned “ring” bow, an up-to-date 


and sprightly-looking watch, 


(Continued from page 31) 

back ourselves up to the storeroom door. 
Then we'll slip in. People will think we 
are workmen that belong there. The 
cans will be lying on the floor near the 
retorts in those iron trays—coolers, they 
call °em. We'll take the filled cans, and 
we'll put empty cans in their places. Then 
nobody’ll notice anything’s wrong until 
it’s too late to do anything about it.” 

“Rusty,” I said, my voice clogged with 
admiration, “the light of genius shines in 
your face. Birds of 
a feather. flock to 


been caught, Red joyfully informed us, in 
a special floating trap in near-by Lake 
Sammamish. The next day they’d be 
canned, together with onions and spices, 
according to a special recipe that Red had 
sent to Washington, D. C., for. 

“Poor children,” Red said airily. “It’s 
too bad you can’t be in on the fun. But 
mamma will tell you about it afterwarde” 

“Our own little party,” Rusty opined, 
“will be no slouch.” 

“A mere imitation,” was Red’s rejoinder. 
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We backed up to the Fisheries build- 
ing, nodded importantly to a janitor, and 
pushed our way in. Lucky! There wasn’t 
a soul around. The miniature cannery 
machines were silent in their canvas 
shrouds. The black barrel-like retort sat 
there on its concrete base like a solitary 
locomotive that had lost its wheels. And 
on the floor beside it, new and shiny and 
helpless, lay a cooler full of fresh-cooked 
cans—at least sixty of them! On a 
bench near-by were stacked some jaunty 
labels for the cans. 
They, read: 


gether. Never have 
I had a_ smarter 
pupil.” 

Then doubt again. 
“But where—” 

“Shall we get the 
truck?” Rusty fin- 
ished. “Even that 
has been taken care 
of. We'll go up to 
the Campus Trans- 
fer Company. They 
will let us use a one- 
ton bus for an hour.” 

“But Red works 
there, two hours 
every afternoon. He 
will catch on.” 

“That’s where you 
are wrong,” Rusty 
contradicted. “I’ve a 
good friend at the 
Campus Trans- 
fer, Freddie Boyn- 
ton. He will fix it, 
and T’ll ask him not 
to tell Red.” 

Those were great | 
days. Each night we 
would dine with 
Red, and hear more 
and more about the 
dinner. The waiters 
were to wear, down 
their backs, paste- 
board dorsal _ fins, 
and capes with sil- 
ver scales sewed to 
them. Beside each 
plate would be 
celery and_ olives, 
daintily arranged in 
little green bait 
boxes. Each guest 
would find, in front 
of him, a miniature 
fishpole with a line 
and hook, and at 
the proper time he’d 
have to snare his 
own pretzels. 

Now and then our 
consciences asserted 
themselves. Once 
indeed, we wavered 
in our conspiracy, 
but the next morn- 
ing Professor Gay- 
lord asked some 
particularly search- 
ing questions about 
the interior plumb- 
ing of starfishes, and 
when Rusty and I 
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A Great Indian Story 


SANOT HES great story of a white boy’s thrilling adventures among 
the Indians begins next month. 

You’ll follow Hugh Monroe—Rising Wolf—along the wild, lonely 
trails of the old-time West, where cruel enemies, as cunning and re- 
lentless as the fox, lie in wait. Even fearless Hugh Monroe could not 
hope to carry out his mission if he were not Chief Lone Walker’s adopted 
son—and Red Crow’s brother. Together the two daring boys meet the 
dangers of the trail. 

Fierce Indian fighting, rarely exciting hunting in bear and buffalo 
country, curious glimpses of Indian camp life—you’ll get them all, 
with fine Schoonover illustrations, in James Willard Schultz’s new 
serial starting in August 


“RED CROW’S BROTHER” 


Fish Party No. 1 
Yea 
Sheriton! 


Certainly Rusty 
had planned every- 
thing to a T. 

We bundled those 
cans into a sack and 
loaded them into 
our truck. We found 
some cases of empty 
cans, piled ’em into 
the cooler upside 
down, because they 
hadn’t any tops, and 
drove off. Presently 
the loot was safely 
under my bed in 
Seldom Inn, and the 
truck was back in 
its garage. To tell 
the truth we felt 
rather low, right 
then. It was a good 
joke, right enough— 
the laugh would be 
on Prof Gaylord— 
we could kid Red 
everlastingly for his 
high hatting us— 
and still, well, it 
seemed like a dirty 
trick. But we argued 
ourselves into an en- 
thusiastic frame of 
mind again, as we 
set four card tables 
together, end for 
end. We covered 
them with newspa- 
pers, stuck candles 
all along, and laid 
out paper plates. 
Not a very elabo- 
tate party, but a 
darned good one, 
just the same. 

At noon came the 
ordeal — lunching 
with Red. If he’d 
discovered his loss, 
he’d have time tc 
repair the damage, 
and the best part of 
our joke was wasted. 
He arrived at the 
Lion’s Den, over- 
flowing as usual With 
pep and enthusiasm. 
‘We were immensely 
relieved to find that 


sat mute he indulged 

in some more of his 

famous witticisms. The building shook 
with laughter. We had to grin, ruefully, 
at ourselves, but presently Rusty craned 
his neck in my direction and his lips 
formed a three-syllable word. 

“Vendetta.” 

The next glowing idea sprang full grown 
from the brain of. yours truly. I like to 
be modest, but you'll have to agree with 
me that it was a-world-beater. 

“Rusty,” I said, “Red isn’t the only man 
on the campus who can give a party. 
What’s to hinder our holding a little 
spread in my room? We'll invite our 
whole zoology class. We won't tell ’em 
what’s up until they arrive—and we'll 
serve ’em—Red’s and Professor Gaylord’s 
canned trout!” 

Rusty simply yelled with joy, and in 
sympathy I exploded, too. Talk about 
revenge! Why, the whole campus would 
rock with it! And down at the Faculty 
Club even Gaylord would get a good kid- 
ding. Nothing one prof enjoys more than 
a good joke on another. 

Two days before the big party was to 
come off the fish arrived. They had 


That afternoon we slipped up to the 
Campus Transfer Company and signed 
up for our truck. Red was in a math class 
that hour, so the coast was clear. 

“And now, Watson,” Rusty said jubi- 
lantly, “we show up at nine to-morrow 
morning, collect our truck, joy-ride down 
to the Fisheries building, gather our fish, 
and heigho, to a banquet of our own.” 

Sounded simple, but at a quarter of 
nine, when we sallied forth clad in over- 
alls, lumbermen’s jackets, and with broad- 
visored cloth caps pulled way down over 
our faces, our lungs were pumping harder 
than usual, and we cast furtive glances 
to right and left as we hurried down the 
street. 


E slipped in the service entrance of 

the Campus Transfer’s garage, got 
our little truck, and clattered down Uni- 
versity Way and across the campus. It was 
a gorgeous spring day. The grass was a 
vivid green and the trees sparkled with 
dew. Birds sang everywhere. Funny how, 
amidst, a world that was all smiles, a fel- 
low can feel like a criminal. 


his mind, so far as 

his food supply was 
concerned, was as placid as a summer sky. 
Everything was playing into our hands. 
Poor old Red! 


ED'S dinner was scheduled to begin at 

six-thirty. So was ours. I was work- 
ing away in my room about six when I 
heard a heavy step on the stairs and 
Rusty came in. 

“Ah there!” I greeted him jauntily. 
“Art prepared, Belshazzar, for the Baby- 
lonian feast?” 

There was no answer, and I turned to 
look at him. His face was pale. 

“What's the matter?” I gasped. 
ing to keel over, or something?””* 

Rusty collapsed into a chair. 

“JT just met Freddy Meisnest,” he said. 
“He’s a junior, you know, on Red’s -fish 
party committee. He was on his way to 
the Fishcries lab. Said Red had had word, 
in the middle of the afternoon, that the 
regents were in town; so Red invited ’em 
to the dinner. They accepted with thanks.” 

My jaw hit my knee. The regents! 
Seven of the state’s biggest men, the men 
who direct the affairs of Sheriton. From 


“Go- 
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the Utah who had misread the Admiral’s 
signal— 

Wally felt that he must sit down. This 
gas was oppressive, deprived his legs of 
all strength, was subtly poisonous... . 
He hung choking to the invisible rail, 
slowly suffocating. . . . 

And then—Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat! went the 
telegraph clapper somewhere in the murky 
darkness. Wally felt a huge relief. It 
was over—and they had not collided! He 
waited to hear the roar of the astern-tur- 
bines stop and the blessed steam be 
turned somewhere else, blowers, light, 
ahead-turbines once more. And waited, 
with somewhat of alarm prickling through 
him dully, for they did not stop! 

It came to Wally suddenly that perhaps 
he was the last man down here who was 
still conscious. He had been out of the 
worst of it, back in a sort of pocket in the 
bilge. And no one yet had turned off those 
astern-turbines! Why, they’d got to be 
shut off! If they weren’t, the boilers would 
go—everything would go! 

The telegraph clattered again. They 
wanted an answer up on the bridge. Gid- 
dily Wally forced himself to his feet. 
“Custer’s last stand!” the whimsical 
thought went through his mind as it drove 
him to some sort of feeble action. He 
was on the runway over the port turbine 
casings, now. A flashlight glowed dimly 
down there and did not move. Toward it 
Wally crept by main strength, picked it 
up. He stumbled over the body of the 
engineer lieutenant, unconscious, one hand 
still grasping the wheel of the astern-tur- 
bine valve. Wally managed to close it 
somehow, turn by turn. The roar of its 
steam shut off. 


HAT next? His head was spinning, 

but he could still crawl. The other 
turbine was just through that small steel 
door. Wally headed there, on hands and 
knees. The ominous thumps from the 
boiler room sounded now like caged lions 
leaping at their bars. Every steam pipe 
was hammering, vicious cracks, the thud 
and ram of illimitable forces of hurled 
water. The starboard astern-turbine was 
crackling as if cannon crackers were ex- 
ploding within. Wally gulped a breath of 
poison and nearly collapsed on his face 
with the deadly qualms of it. But the 
need to get to that valve at all costs drove 
him feebly on. 

His flashlight showed a huddled body 
curled up down there, the gray old Chief, 
who had suffocated at his post. Other 
forms appeared dimly, strewn along the 
runways, below leak-off valve wheels, 
steam controls the uses of which Wally 
knew not. 

“Custer’s last stand!” he thought again, 
grimly. The black gang had all dropped 
unconscious at their posts, to the last 
man, sooner than let the two ships cut 
each other down! 

Wally slithered of his own weight down 
the steel steps. He wriggled forward, al- 
ways forward, with the last of strength and 
volition that was left in him. Over the in- 
ert body of the Chief. His hand reached 
up, forced by his will as through glue. It 
grasped the valve wheel, turned it. It was 
a huge gate, controlling a twenty-four inch 
steam pipe. Turn; turn; again. Hopeless! 
thought Wally as the glow of his flasher 
went dim, blurred, before his dimming 
eyes. He was losing consciousness fast, 
and there were turns and turns yet to 
make. The din of water-hammer in the 
pipes all around him faded to a dull mut- 
ter in his ears. Turn; turn; once more! 
Would the thing never get closed! 

The roaring in the turbine casing under 
him was dying down. Wally did not know 
whether it was the valve doing it or his 
own ears losing the last of their sense of 
hearing. But he raised his head, choked 
in one more gulp of poisoned fumes, then 
hauled with all his weight on the rim of 
e valve wheel and fell collapsed over 
the body of the Chief. 

He was dully conscious all through what 
followed. Clang of bulkhead doors open- 


WITH THROTTLE WIDE OPEN 
No. 7408 crashed through the darkness like 
@ screaming monster. And in the rocking 
cab of this roaring, two-hundred-ton loco- 
motive rode John Kinner Blitz one night— 
for you! Stop, Look and Read his thrilling 

story “HIGH BALL” in August. 
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The razor for youth—the razor for a life- 


time! It has these exclusive features (1) a shaving 
edge with ample space beneath to receive shaved hair 
and lather without clogging; (2) an adjustability of 
shaving edge so precise as to suit any skin and beard; 
(3) a micrometric exactness of dimensions that makes 
it the hand-tailored razor for your face ... Shave first 
with a Gillette and you will use a Gillette all your life. 


Whether you have a beard “like wire” or as soft as silk, your 
GOOD shave will become a PERFECT shave if you read ‘Three 
Reasons.”” On request we will gladly send you a copy, free. 


THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


“The New Improved Do 75 


SAFETY-—<@i= RAZOR 


THE QUALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD 
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“Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V. D. Best!” 


‘ Where Fit and Freedom Meet 


The many exclusive features of “B. V. D.”—its 
scientific design, correct drape, and finishéd tailor- 
ing—provide a combination of real fit and roomy 
ease obtainable in no other underwear. 


“B.V. D.” Union Suits, with famous patented 
features. Youths’ sizes 24 to 34, 85c, size 36, 
$1.00. Men’s sizes, $1.50. 

Popular “B.V. D.” coat-cut undershirts and 
knee-length drawers, 85c a garment. 

“B.V. D.” running pants, for track and gym, are 
made in different materials at various prices. 


THE B. V.D. COMPANY, Inc.,N. Y. 


Sole Makers “B. V. D.” Underwear 


(ode Mark Picg USPet Of and Foreign Count) 


Insist on this red woven label. 
Nothing withoutitis “B.V.D.” 


©1927 Me B. V. D. Co., Inc 


To ALL Boys in 
SCHOOL— 


This Editorial means YOU, too! 


“TT WOULD shock George Washington 
or DeWitt Clinton to see the shoes 
that carry boys to the high schools named 
in their honor,” says The New York Sun 
in an editorial addressed to the students 
of two big New York high schools — but 
aimed at all school boys everywhere. 
Washington or Clinton would be 
shocked because they made ita point 
to be neat at all times— they real- 
ized that personal neatness was 


necessary to win Success. 


It’s no different today! If you 
want to get ahead in the world, be 
neat; and remember—you are not 
neat if you go about with unshined 


shoes. 


“Spend two minutes a day” and 
put on a shine you can see your 


face in! 


(Continued from page $7) 

ing, sounds of men groping their way 
down into the black turbine room, whifis 
of fresh, clean air; and then suddenly— 
light. Machinery began to hum all around 
him. He heard the blower engines go on 
again. The air felt better, and he knew 
that he was going to live, though his lungs 
ached as though on fire. 

These men hurrying about seemed like 
angels to Wally! Bluejackets they were, 
the good old fighting Deck to the rescue! 
That was the Exee bending over him, 
shaking him, begging him to speak. And 
then fat old Surge, who shoved the Exec 
out of the way and held something that 
smelled like ether to Wally’s nostrils. He 
drew in a big breath of it and the pain 
in his lungs ceased. Bluejackets were car- 
rying out the little gray Chief, the engi- 
neer lieutenant, and black-gang men 
whom they picked up here and there. 
Other bluejackets were starting up the 
ahead-turbines to get way on the ship 
again. 

Wally sat up dizzily in the crook of the 
Exec’s big arm—for the Surgeon had aban- 
doned him and followed the unconscious 
ones out the moment his professional eye 
had told him that Wally did not need any 
more first aid. 

“Custer’s last stand!” Wally muttered 
grimly and tried to force a grin. 

“Close call for us all, youngster!” said 
the Exec. “We missed ramming the Utah 
by less than ten feet! It was you who 
shut off the astern-turbines? — Boilers 
would have gone otherwise!” 

Wally nodded drunkenly. “Only one 
who wasn’t totally gassed, I guess,” he 
made excuse for himself. 

“Bully for the Deck!” ejaculated the 
Exec, full of corps pride. “Where’s the 
other malefactor, young Brooke?” 

Wally sat up and struggled to rise. He 
couldn’t remember having seen ’Stanguey 
among those being carried out; was filled 
with anxiety. Stanguey, in his disrepu- 
table state of yellowness and mud, would 
be to the bluejackets just some insignifi- 
cant landsman of the black gang and 
would receive scant attention, be the last 
to be picked up. 

And that was just what had happened, 
for—‘Here comes the Yellow-boy now, 
sir,” said Wally and tried to laugh, but his 
lungs promptly protested. 


i bluejackets were carrying ’Stan- 
guey head-and-feet between them 
along the runway of the starboard ahead- 
turbine. The sprack kaiser of his division 
on deck was belching and gulping; and, 
yes—swearing audibly at them, with what 
breath he had, to let him alone! *Stanguey 
wasn’t going to be carried out in this 
state and be guyed forever more up in 
the Steerage! 

“Set that man down here,” the Exec 
ordered the bluejackets. “Where’s that 
rag of Surge’s?” He picked up the ether- 
soaked bit of bandaging and applied it 
to ‘Stanguey’s nose. “He'll do!—On deck, 
you two!” He sent away the bluejackets, 
for canny was the Exec. “And now let’s 
hear the story, Radnor,” he said. 

Wally told him his part in it, and the 
Exec said “Hum! . . . You?” he asked, 
pointing to ’Stanguey. 

“T had to give my man the mitt, too, 
sir.’ The old frosty smile was coming 
back into ’Stanguey’s eyes. “I was sent 
to turn off all the light dynamos. But I 
don’t look so potent, do I, sir? Species of 
yellow lizard, what? . . ‘He wouldn’t 
take no orders from no bilge-hog!’ says 
that machinist. So I—er—had to persuade 
him, sir.” ’Stanguey’s grim tone could not 
conceal a sort of chivalric regret at hav- 
ing had to use force. “Then the gas got 
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us all, and that’s all I know about it, sir.” 

“Humph!” said the Exec, and grinned. 
“The black gang died, as it were, nobly at 
their posts, and there'll be no end of glory 
for them—they deserve it, by heck. But it 
was the Deck, it seems, that saved the 
ship!” He looked fondly at Wally. “How- 
ever, if those two machinists make com- 
plaint and it goes up to Captain Brooke, 
you two'll get two weeks’ more suspen- 
sion each. You know him!” 

Wally and ’Stanguey both did, to their 
cost. He was a rabid old martinet, that 
father of ’Stanguey’s! 

“Better clear out, hadn’t you?” asked 
the Exec amiably, also guilelessly. He 
knew better than to add—“Cured?” 

“They don’t know you yet, down here,” 
he added instead. “A bath . . . I should 
say a lot of bath’—his eyes twinkled upon 
’*Stanguey—“then the machinists will have 
been smitten by persons unknown, so far 
as I am concerned!” 


T was a good way out, and the three 
representatives of the Deck laughed 
joyously. Wally turned on ’Stanguey, eye- 
ing him hungrily. There was no doubt that 
that spie-and-span division officer was 
completely fed up on this black-gang 
thing; still there was that stubborn pride 
of his. He might decide to stick, though 
he had done nothing heroic but biff a ma- 
chinist and get badly gassed. 

*Stanguey grinned cherubically. “There’s 
that star-sight bulletin of the Hydrographic 
Office that I might rootle a bit during sus- 
pension, sir,” he offered tentatively. “H. 
O. 204, I think it is, sir.” 

Wally rat-squeaked hilariously. ’Stan- 
guey was cured! His chum was turning 
back to his old profession, as a compass 
to the magnetic pole! 

“You?” demanded the Exec, stabbing 
Wally with quizzical eyes. 

“Me for ‘Naval Ordnance’—and the new 
Bethlehem sixteen-inch breech-block, sir!” 
Wally exploded. “It will take all of two 
days to get it into what I call my head! 
I went along only because ’Stanguey, here, 
needs a guardjeen.” 

“Thought so!” sniffed the Exec pleased- 
ly. “Well, beat it for the steerage—and 
take a bath! I'll fix it up with the Chief. 
. . . And suppose we let them have all 
the glory?” he suggested. “They deserve 
it. They'll never know who turned off 
those turbines. Certainly won’t suspect an 
ignoramus like you! . . . Graceful ges- 
ture for the Deck, what?” 

The Exee was rather convincing. Also 
he was the subtle General Manager of a 
whole ship, where inter-departmental jeal- 
ousy is a horrible thing to let loose among 
the sons of men. And it was mere acci- 
dent that Wally happened to be the one 
down there not badly gassed... . 

And so it was that, when general orders 
were read out at parade concerning that 
Custer’s Last Stand of the black gang, the 
man who really did more than any of 
them was quietly boning “Naval Ord- 
nance” down in his stateroom. But Wally 
knew it was just his luck, in being the 
sole conscious survivor. The rest was plain 
duty, a thing that was expected of every 
man who served under Captain Norman 
Brooke. There are no heroes in the 
Navy! 

And he got his reward a day or so 
later, when Captain Brooke himself clap- 
ped Wally on the shoulder in passing and 
whispered, discreetly, “Good work, Rad- 
nor!” 

That was accolade enough for Wally. 
Glory was sweet when it shone on a fel- 
low out of the eyes of a man like Tiger 
Brooke! That captain’s grim -appreciation 
was what “ole Fourpaws wangled out of 
it,’ to quote ’Stanguey. 
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He grasped the valve wheel, turned it. 
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Hey—Hey. Looks like Bob Horton's doing 
the Charleston. But he isn't—he's just 
about to hit the water in the big canoe tilt- 
ing contest. Let him hit! 


ID you hear that water splashing? That's a 
crowd playing water polo ina sky-blue lake up 
in the Adirondacks! Hear that sizzling sound? 


. . . Breakfast cooking for another crowd somewhere 
along the Custer Trail. 


All over the country the fellows are at it. Thousands 
of them—in a thousand different camps. Swimming. 
Hiking. Laughing. Singing. Eating. Breathing in great 
gobs of pure air. Sleeping their heads off. Getting so 
they almost crackle with good health! 


Camps do help 


Well, that’s just what camps are for. A good time, 
certainly! But more — to build up splendid physical 
condition for you while you are having your fun. 


Yes sir! You can’t spend a month or so in camp with- 
out being benefited, physically and mentally. The 
camps see to that! That’s why they're so careful about 
everything that affects you—particularly the food. For 
every camp director knows how important food is 
to your health and energy. So you get the best! 


It’s a cinch that when you hit camp you'll probably 
find one old favorite . . . Grape-Nuts. Because it’s one 
of the finest foods ever—to help put you in top-notch, 


Boing to have that swan dive working ex- 
actly right! Let's hope so! 
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bubbling-over physical condition. And it’s so mighty 
delicious that everybody likes it! 


A great food—truly! 


Do you know why Grape-Nuts is such a great food? 
Here’s the inside story. Grape-Nuts is made of wheat 
and malted barley. It contains certain vital elements— 
elements your body must have if it is to be strong and 
vigorous. Grape-Nuts supplies to your body dextrins, 
maltose, and other carbohydrates. These produce heat 
and energy. Grape-Nuts provides iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for bones and teeth; proteins for muscle 
and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts provides a splendidly balanced ration. 


And something else! The special baking processes 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes, and Post's Bran Chocolate. 


Ed asks Tom what he's chewing. “Why, 
that's Grape-Nuts, my boy", replies Tom’ 
“T always take some with me on these long 
hikes. Sort of peps up the last long mile". 


“Yo, gang—look at this funny old wood. 
chuck I found”. . . Joe's not thinking of 
New York now, we'll wager. 


which help make Grape-Nuts so delicious, also make it 
crisp. You will enjoy chewing it thoroughly. Your den- 
tist would tell you how important proper chewing is 
to the health and good looks of your teeth and gums. 


Here’s an opportunity 


Of course, you don’t have to wait until you go to 
camp—or you don’t even have to go to camp—to have 
Grape-Nuts. It'll do just as much for you, and you'll 
enjoy it just as much, at your own table at home. See 
what a great food it really is! Have some for breakfast 
tomorrow morning. Your grocer sells it. Or you can 
accept this generous free offer below! 


Let’s go! Clip the coupon! 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc 


G.—A. B. 7-27 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, InconronaTeD 
Battle Creek, Mich, 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


Name... 


In Canada, address Caxaptan Postum Company, Lro. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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10¢ shows you 
How! 


RE your books scattered 
about the house where 
they may become damaged 
and where bindings may 
crack or break? Send for 
Stanley Plan No. 1la which 
shows you exactly how to 
make a fine book stand like 
that shown above. 


Send today 


Thousands of boys today are getting 
pleasure and profit from Stanley 
Tools. Stanley Plan No. 11a is one 
of many working plans we have pro- 
duced for amateur tool users. See 
list below. 

Of course you need good tools to 
do your best work. Most carpenters 
use Stanley Tools. Practically every 
manual training class in the country 
uses them, too. Your hardware 
dealer sells Stanley Tools both sep- 
arately and in sets. Stanley sets 
sell from $5 to $95. 

Your hardware dealer has Plan 
No. lla as well as other Stanley 
Plans for making useful articles, or 
he can get them for you. The plans 
cost only 10c each. Ask him also for 
small Catalog No. Sa50 which shows 
many useful Stanley Tools. It is free. 
Ifhe cannot supply you write to The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY PLANS 


0 19a Combination sail 
and rowboat 


O 21a Garden seat 
0 Sa71 Tool chest 
CO Sa72 Work bench 


There are 15 other plans. 
Ask for list. 


1 1a Book rack 
O 9a Bird houses 

D 1la Book stand 

0 13a Kitchen cabinet 
D 16a End table 


0 17a Tea wagon 


Buy separately or 
in assortments 


The best tools are the cheapest to 
use. Ask your hardware dealer. 


STANLEY 
TOOLS 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” “Homemade Games,” etc. 


Paddle and Oar Repairs 


S summer wears on, your paddles and 
oars may require repairs. Taken in 
time, a handle or blade may be 

restored to a condition almost like new. 
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Repairs for broken paddles. 


Broken handles are harder to 
mend than split blades, especially 
when the break happens to be 
straight across. 

The diagonal break can be spliced 
as shown in the diagram of the 
broken paddle (Fig. 1). First, coat 
the surfaces of the break with a 
waterproof glue. Then bring them 
together, clamp, and allow to stand 
until the glue has set. Next, drill 
a hole through the center of the 
length of the splice and drive a 
screw into the hole. The connection must 
be reinforced with a wrapping of heavy 
twine, fishing line, or wire. Figures 2 and 
3 show the twine splice. Possibly you 
know how to make it. The twine is laid 
along the handle as shown in Fig. 2, with 
one end at A and a loop formed at B. 
Then the remainder of the twine C is 
wound tightly around the handle from 
end A as far as loop B, slipped through 
the loop, and end A is pulled until the 
loop is drawn under the turns and held 
fast, as shown in Fig. 3. A coat of shellac 
finishes the splice. Wire makes a stronger 
splice. Bale wire will answer the purpose. 
Drive one end of the wire into a hole 
drilled in the handle (Fig. 4), Then wind 
the wire tightly around the handle, push- 
ing the turns close together, and at a 
point beyond the end of the splice cut off 
the wire and fasten with a double-pointed 
tack. 

A handle with a square break may be 
spliced in the same way, but, first, the 
broken ends must be beveled off so they 
can be overlapped. This of course short- 
ens the handle 6 inches or so. 

An oar requires a longer splice than a 
paddle because it is subjected to greater 
leverage. This may make the oar too 
short for practical purposes. But possibly 
you will find another broken handle and 
can get enough length out of the two to 
make a spliced handle of standard length. 
The oar handle splice should be glued, 
then bolted or screwed near each end of 
the splice, and bound with wire (Fig. 4). 

To mend a split handle, fill the crack 
with glue, bolt or screw the split parts, 
and bind with twine or wire. 

A paddle or oar blade generally splits 
along the grain when it breaks, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 1. Figure 5 shows how you 
can make a substantial repair by the use 
of box fasteners known as saw-edge diver- 
gent corrugated fasteners. (Fig. 6). These 
fasteners are sold in several lengths at 
hardware stores. You. should have a 
length a trifle shorter than the thickness 
of the blade at the line of the break. If 
you cannot get them short enough, cut off 
longer ones with a hack saw. 

First, coat the edges of the broken parts 
of the blade with glue, and clamp them 
together. Then, before the glue has set, 
drive the fasteners into the blade, cross- 
wise of the grain, as shown in Fig. 5. 
Space them about 2 inches apart, but drive 


half of them through from each side, as 
indicated by full and dotted lines. The 
under side of the blade must be rested 
upon a hard, flat surface while you drive 
home the fasteners. 

Figure 5 suggests how to tip your pad- 
dle with a strip of sheet copper about 2 
inches wide, for reinforcement. This is 
advisable for a split blade. Snip the edges 
of the copper strip, fold the strip in half 
lengthwise, hammer it over the end of the 
blade, and fasten with copper tacks driven 
through and clinched. Protect the upper 
end of the break with a folded strip in 
the same way. 


A Canoe Headlight 


HOLE FOR 
BATTERY 
WIRES ----~ 


FLOOR FLANGE: 


SCREW TO INSIDE 
STEM-OF CANOE-~ 


This rig can be set up quickly in your 


canoe or rowboat. 


N automobile spotlight, storage bat- 
tery, switch, piece of gas pipe or 
water pipe, threaded upon one end to fit 
a floor flange, board and two screws are 
all that you need for the nifty headlight 
shown in the accompanying sketches. The 
rig is so easy to set up and take down 
that it can be transferred from canoe to 
rowboat or other craft, and back again. 
If an extra spotlight or storage battery is 
not available, one or both probably can 
Pe borrowed when not needed for the old 
us. 

A piece of ¥%4-inch pipe 24 inches long 
forms the upright of the lamp support 
(Fig. 2). A local plumber will sell you a 
piece, thread one end, and furnish a floor 
flange to screw to it. A hole is required 
near the bottom of the pipe for the bat- 
tery wires. You can drill this, or file 
through the side of the pipe. Finish the 
pipe and floor 
flange with a 
coat of black 
auto enamel. 

Cut the base 
board to fit the 
bottom of the 
canoe or other 
boat, and drill 
it for screws for 


Try camping out in one of these 
backwoodsman’s shelters. 


with the battery wires run down through 

the top of the pipe support. The switch in 

the sketch is of the type sold for house- 

uae appliances, but any other kind will 
0. 


A Fishing Line Drying Rack 


S a mechanic is judged by his tools so 
is a fisherman by his tackle. Sim- 
mered down, it is all a matter of efficiency. 
If you don’t want your line to break at 
the critical moment and let a big fellow 
get away, buy a well-known tested brand, 
and see to it that it is kept in the best 
possible condition. For one thing, never 
leave it wound upon your reel to dry. As 
soon as you can conveniently do so after 
a day’s fishing, transfer it to something 
which will permit air to circulate between 
and around every inch of its length. 

The best device for the purpose is a 
drying reel, and Fig. 1 shows an excellent 
homemade model that is easily con- 
structed. The base of this reel (A) is 
clamped to a table or shelf edge, the 
fishing rod handle is slipped into a hole 
bored in the end of the base block, 
which brings the reel in line with the dry- 
ing reel. In this position the fishing line 
can be reeled off on to the drying reel, 
then reeled 
back when dry. 
And, after use, 
the drying reel 
can be removed 
and made into 
a compact 
package, with 
arms C unbolt- 
ed and knocked 


attaching it to 


down, and up- 
right B folded 
to lie along 
base block A. 


the boat bot- 
tom. 
Figure 1 


shows the spot- 


TABLE oF 


SHELF 


The clamp is 


ight setup, 


an ordinary G- 
clamp. such as 
can be bought 
at a hardware 
store. Base 
block A is a 
piece of 2-by-2 
and upright B 
is a piece of 1- 


It is a simple matter 
to transfer your line 


from your rod reel by-2, of the 
to this drying reel. lengths marked 
in Fig. 1. 


Bore the hole 
in block A just large enough so that 
the rod handle will fit snugly. Cut 
down the other end of the block so 
that the jaw of the clamp will be 
large enough to grip it and any 
table or shelf the reel may be 
clamped to. Bore a %4-inch hole 
near the top of upright B for the 
reel axle to slip through (Fig. 3), 
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280 worth of hunting, 


his equi 
qaaf will Ue erento! 
for the 


Six Biggest 
Small Mouth 
c Bass 
Caught in 1927. 
Another $280 worth of 


lea for six i Dippest 
BA s§. Erker are 15 
classes of game fish and 
prizes from $100 to $10 
snonmooke ui ae 


SELECT THEIR 
OWN PRIZES. 


Conducted by America’s 
Leading Magazine for 
the Outdoorsman 


Full details in current issue. Get 
from newsstand or send $1 for ee 


months’ trial sul Steer tion, to Desk 
M-45 W. 45th St., York City. 


‘quets, smokers or other meetings of clubs and 
associations ieee oe avery. kind, or private entere 
‘rite for full particulars. 


Build and Fly Model 
A er oplanes 
— 


Build your own 3-ft. Model 
Aeroplane: make trial flights 
and learn the principles 
of Aeronautics. 
Scale Drawings and Build- 
ing and Flying Instruc- 
tions for any one of the 
following Models 2c each: 


Sart de 


jorth, Pole Plane; 
fond" Round-the: Wi 


ZIP-ZIP 
J SHOOTER 
Campers and Tourists: 


ig the very thing for you. Campers 
telfus that thiols the grentest respon to be 
had where fir: i ip-Zip 


rortgl and effective 
jumber of tourists 
of boys are made 


Axe, Carried in 
belt. Has steel f 
shield for blade, w! 
disappears in handle 
when open for use. 


MARBLES | yg 


Outing Equipment 


is used by Soa and 


proof hiatch Bonen a Axes, Knives, Compasses, Water- 
se itch and many other things needed 
hike, camp or tour. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co. 
503 Delta Av., Gladstone, Mich.,U.S.A. 


a %-inch hole below it where indicated 
for a screw to attach the block to the 
base block. When upright B is set up as 
shown, the iron clamp placed against it 
will hold it rigid. 

Figure 2 shows another detail of the 
completed reel. The reel is made of two 
blocks halved at their centers as shown 
in Fig. 4 so that one will interlock the 
other. A diagram of these blocks is shown 
in Fig. 5. Bore a 5-16 inch hole through 
the center of each for the axle. 

Buy a %-inch carriage bolt 4 inches 
long for the axle, and two washers, and as- 
semble the parts as shown. Screw a thread 
spool to one of the reel arms, as shown in 
Fig. 2, for a crank. 

It will take but a few minutes to add 
a coat of shellac or varnish stain, and the 
finish will be worth while. 


A Rustic Shelter 


'HOUGH you take a tent with you 
upon this summer’s camping trip, 
spend a night in a woods shelter that you 
have improvised, for the experience of 
the thing. A good stunt is to set it up 
about a day’s hiking distance from camp. 
The accompanying sketch shows an ex- 
cellent shelter of the lean-to type that is 
easily built. It has a framework of poles 
thatched with boughs. For clear weather 
use, only the roof need be thatched. For 
an all-weather shelter the ends, too, should 
be enclosed. The open front should face 
opposite to the direction of the season’s 
prevailing storms. 

The upper sketch shows the shelter’s 
framework. First, a pair of poles about 5 
feet long, each forked at one end, must 
be procured for the front corner posts. 
Then there must be a ridgepole 6 feet 
long, six rafter poles 8 feet long, four or 
five cross poles 6 feet long, and half a 
dozen shorter poles. In a forest preserve 
you will not be permitted to cut without 
the forester’s special permission and his 
supervision. In a private woods be just 
as particular about gaining the owner’s 
permission. The poles need not be freshly 
cut. Possibly you will find enough poles 
among fallen timber, but they must be 
sound enough for supports. 

Place the forked corner posts 5 feet 
apart, and drive them far enough into the 
ground so they will stand without bracing. 
Slip the ridgepole into their forks, and 
rest the rafter poles against it, spacing 
them equidistantly. Then place the cross 
poles upon the rafter poles with equal 
spacing. Crotches on the rafter poles will 
come in the right places to hold some of 
the cross poles. Of course nails are ta- 
booed, so are string and wire, for fasten- 
ing members of the framework. But withes 
of reeds, grasses or vines may be used. 
One end of the end poles may be rested 
upon the projecting ends of the cross 
poles, the other end bound to the corner 
posts with a withe. 

. Spruce boughs are best for thatching, 
but if they are not obtainable use brush. 
The spruce boughs should be cut long 
enough so there will be twigs at the ends, 
the twigs to form hooks by which to hang 
the boughs over the framework poles. 
Start the thatching at the lower edge of 
the roof, as a shingle roof is started. Hook 
the boughs over the first pole, close to- 
gether. Then, overlapping these boughs, 
hook another row over the second pole, 
then a third row over the third pole, and 
so on until the ridge has been reached. In 
the same way, thatch the shelter ends, 
hooking end twigs of the boughs over the 
Papo poles. If you substitute brush 
for boughs, bend the end’ to hook over 
the framework poles. 

A water-tight shelter depends upon care- 
ful thatching, close fitting of boughs or 
Brust with a generous overlapping of 
ends. 


A soldier is 


only as good 


4] 


Thirty, forty kilometers on foot 
before going into an attack! It 
was found that feet which in 
boyhood had gone barefoot or 
worn light, well-fitting shoes 
like Keds stood this terrific 
strain best. 


as his feet— 


and so are you 


Allnight long thetrampofmarch- 
ing feet on every road that led 
to the front... Then “duck 
boards” under foot and trench 
walls looming on either hand... 
Zero hour ... The attack... 


ITHOUT a minute of rest 
after an all night march 
they went into battle. Only the 
fittest men could stand such a test 
as this. And so army physical ex- 
aminations were especially careful. 


More men were rejected for 
imperfect feet than for any 
other cause! 

For this, specialists blamed shoes 
worn during the grade and high 
school age. 

In the West where you would 
expect to find the finest soldiers 
among cowboys and out-of-door 
men, the heavy, ill-fitting shoes 
which many had worn in boyhood, 
had seriously affected the feet of 


THE “CONQUEST” 


This Keds model with vulcanized crepe rub- 
ber sole gives sure grip and wonderful wear. 
White or brown lace-to-toe style—white with 


black trim or brown with gray trim 


They are not Kedar 


as high as one out of every four 
men. 

But in the South where the shoes worn 
in youth are more often light and roomy, 
very few men—sometimes only one in 
twenty—had serious foot defects. 

That is why many athletic coaches, 
trainers and physicians recommend Keds. 

For Keds give almost barefoot freedom 
yet they protect against barefoot dangers. 


Keds—the Shoe of Champions 


And of course Keds are ideal for sports, 
on turf, cinder track or gym floor. They 
are worn by more champions, by more 
school teams than any other brand of 
shoe, 

They cost from $1.25 to $4.50 accord- 
ing to the style you select. Keds are 
made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


‘Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 


Why -- when -- how 
his teeth say - - 


CLEAN 


FELtows, meet Bob—captain of 
his own one-design class boat. He’s 
just won the club cup. That's why his 
clean, glistening teeth, white as the 
crest of a wave, show themselves in a 
smile. 

What makes his teeth so white? 
Cleanness! Bob goes to his dentist 
twice a year, and then keeps his teeth 
absolutely clean by using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. In his mouth, 
the calcium carbonate contained in this 
modern dentifrice quickly removes from 
his teeth the things that might cause 
trouble. It gets between the teeth, 
into the hidden crevices, where decay 
might start. Then the detergent, wash- 
ing agent it contains foams up and 
washes all his mouth clean—teeth, 
gums and tongue too—leaving them 
clean, refreshed. 

And his physiology teacher tells Bob 
that if he keeps his teeth and mouth 
clean he need not be afraid of dental 
diseases. 

Why not try Bob’s brand of dental 
cream yourself? The coupon below, 
mailed to us, will bring you a generous 
sample. 


AG 


Est. 1806 


COLGATE & CO., Dept 208.G, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
I wantto try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 


Tue AMERICAN Boy 


The American Boy Contest 
Here They Are! Those Sinuous Snake Stories! 


HEN Uncle Gus, in the May issue, 

told us tall tales about his pet 

rattler, Theobald, and then chal- 
lenged American Boy contest fans to pro- 
duce better yarns, he let himself in for 
something! 

By the time he had finished reading the 
thousand or more letters you sent in, he 
was utterly exhausted, and amazed. I don’t 
believe you could get him to admit now 
that he ever owned so dumb a snake as 
Theobald! 

“Why look here,” exclaimed Uncle Gus, 
weakly picking up a letter. “Here's a 
snake that reads Shakespeare! He entered 
a spelling contest, and got every word 
right until he came to ‘Liliuokalani.’ And 
then he died of apoplexy! 

“An’ here’s a snake that handcuffs bur- 
glars, and then drops his tail out the 
winder to rattle for the police! An’ here's 
a reptile so large that a man entered his 
mouth and walked fifteen minutes before 
he reached the snake’s tonsils!” 

Pluto waggled his ear and giggled dog- 
gishly. 

“Here’s another—a milk cobra turning 
sour from the heat! And this one—used 
by a cowboy to lasso horses!” 

Uncle Gus adjusted his spectacles and 
looked closely at another letter. Disbe- 
lief spread over his face. 

“Nossir!” he ejaculated. 


“You can’t 
make me believe that! Nossir!” 


Pluto and I looked at him with ears’ 


cocked inquiringly. 

“Nossir!” Uncle Gus went on, emphati- 
cally. “This writer’s got his geography all 
wrong! You nor I nor anybody else ever 
saw a snake with a fractured hip!” 

Pluto and I howled gleefully. 

“All the same,” went on Uncle Gus 
“I’m willin’ to admit that these fellers 
paveihiolen my thunder. I know when I’m 

eat. 

Whereat he reached in his pocket and 
dug out $20—$10 for first prize, $5 for 
second, $3 for third and $2 for specials. 

“Give it to ’em with my deepest 
thanks,” he smiled, “and tell ’em if there 
was room we'd like to print every gosh- 
blamed letter we got. They’re all great!” 


Versatile Andy! 
By E. A. Murphy (16), Atlanta, Georgia. 
First Prize Letter. 


T was down in South America that I 
made Andy’s acquaintance. Hiking 
along the shore of a sluggish stream, I 
heard a series of heart-rending sobs pro- 
ceeding from a near-by thicket. Parting 
the bushes, I saw a huge Boa Constrictor 
lying on the ground, sobbing. Evidently 
he had been in a knot-tying contest with 
a brother Boa and had come off first. 
Reading from left to right, he consisted of 
three slipknots, one bow, six sheep-shanks 
and one clove hitch. And now he couldn’t 
untie himself. Well, sir, I sat right down 
and started to untie him. Three hours, it 
took me to unravel that big fellow! 

The moment I had him straightened 
out, he swung his head over and com- 
menced licking my hand. When I started 
to lift up my pack and be on my way, he 
wrapped his tail around the pack and 
waved his head toward the trail. I saw 
what he meant, so I just picked up my 
gun and headed down the trail—Andy fol- 
lowing me with my pack. 

The next day our progress was stopped 
by a deep, narrow gorge. There was no 
bridge, and I was just about to give up, 
when Andy nudged my hand. Taking the 
end of a piece of rope in his mouth, he 
coiled up on the edge of the gorge and 
motioned me toward him. I tied the other 
end of the rope to my belt, took up my 
pack, and seated myself on Andy’s head. 
In a flash, he uncoiled, like a giant spring, 
catapulting me to the other side, after 
which I pulled him across with the rope. 

Another time, Andy and I were travel- 
ing on a train. We were delayed by a 


washout that had carried away a long 
piece of rail. Andy unreeled himself—I 
carried him on a hose reel—glided to the 
break in the track, and spanned it with 
his body. Yes, sir! The whole train rolled 
over Andy and didn’t hurt him a bit. The 
Railroad Co. gave him a medal for that. 
Now? Oh! Just now, Andy’s doubling 
for a flag pole at the city hall. He grips 
the flag with his tail and stands on his 
head on top of the city hall dome! 


Educated Edgar 


By Wilbur Sprague (16), Rochester, N. Y. 
Second Prize Letter. 


AY! Theobald was a_half-wit com- 
pared to the rattler that applied at 
my office for the position of office boy, 
in reply to my newspaper ad. He came in 
at 8:30 sharp, and standing on his tail. 
presented me with his college diploma, 


No More Contests 
Until Fall 


O contest announcement 

in this issue. Contest fans, 
busy with vacation pleasures, 
have little time left to write 
letters. And so, with your 
permission, we'll save our next 
contest—and it’s going to be 
a peach—for next fall. In the 
meantime, be on the lookout 
for the results of the Baseball- 
Limerick contest, to be printed 
in August. It'll be a down- 
right blinger! 


grasped in his tiny jaw. After I had read 
it, and noticed that his name was Edgar, 
I looked down to see where he was. Much 
to my surprise, he was putting a better 
shine on my shoes than any bootblack 
ever did, and he was doing it with the 
side of his head, too! 

Then, standing straight as a pole on the 
end of his tail, Edgar somehow balanced 
himself and made a very aristocratic bow. 
I sat down and watched him glide cun- 
ningly under the insteps of my rubbers, 
which I had carelessly dropped inside the 
door. He raised up a bit and carried 
them on his back over to the umbrella 
stand, where he placed them side by side. 
After that he wound himself around the 
umbrella I had put, dripping wet, into the 
umbrella stand. He soon squeezed all the 
water from the umbrella, whereupon he 
gave me a sly wink, as though to say, 
“What do you think of that?” 

Next, after taking a good look at the 
clock, he crawled up onto my_desk and 
gave the bell a resounding whack with his 
tail, which reminded me that it was time 
to get to work. Then, slipping down from 
the desk, he slid through the open door 
and brought back the “Office Boy 
Wanted” sign that I had placed there. 
After putting the sign in the basket, he 
crawled onto my desk again. Curling 
himself up on a-pile of papers, he made a 
dandy paper weight—a hoped for Christ- 
mas present that I didn’t get. 

“You take the cake, Edgar,” I told him, 
as he proudly pointed with his tail to his 
Phi Beta Kappa Key. 


Faithful to the End 


By Russell Davis, Needham, Mass. 
Third Prize Letter. 


LAS, poor Yorick! I trained him well, 
but he died obeying his master. I 
believed his powers unlimited, for I had 
used him as a letter opener, rubber band, 


and corkscrew many times. When he was 
not a garter, shoestring or watch chain I 
used to feed him ink. He liked ink, es- 
pecially red, and wrote all my letters for 
me, using his tongue as a pen and his 
tail as a blotter. 

But I fear I had him too highly trained. 
His sad end came as a result of his un- 
dying faithfulness to me—his desire to 
live up to my confidence in him. 

Drop—drop—splash! (See the tears, 
Uncle Gas—I mean Gus?) My cousin lost 
the necessary ring just before his wed- 
ding, so I told Yorick to put his tail in 
his mouth and swallow himself until he. 
was the size of a ring. I also cautioned 
Yorick to adjust himself to the bride’s fin- 
ger the minute my cousin pushed him 
onto it. But my cousin was so nervous 
that at the fatal moment he missed her 
hand altogether. Now Yorick thought he 
was around her finger, and that he was 
much too large for it, so, with a sudden 
gulp, he swallowed himself completely 
and vanished into thin air! 


The Cobra That Curdled 


By Aaron Paley (12), Cleveland, Ohio. 
Special Prize Letter. 


OME years ago I worked as an engi- 

neer on the Bombay to Calcutta rail- 
road. One hot summer day I was taking 
the train through a stretch of jungle when 
I saw a milk cobra lying on the tracks, 
turning sour from the heat. 

I stopped the train and took him into 
the cab, where to show his gratitude he 
gave me a cup of his cream. That left him 
a skimmed milk cobra. I could think of 
no suitable Hindu name for him, so I 
called him Oswald. 

When I received a month’s vacation a 
week later I decided to take a canoe trip 
up the river, and of course I took Oswald 
with me. The river was full of rapids and 
were it not for brave Oswald I might, 
even now, be resting in its wet depths. 

I was -fast approaching the most dan- 
gerous stretch of rapid in the river, and 
was about to make for shore, when the 
paddle broke. Oswald at once stiffened 
himself, spread out his hood and became 
an excellent paddle. Just as I reached 
shore the canoe capsized, wetting me to 
the skin. 

I built a fire and took off my clothes, 
while the versatile Oswald stretched out 
between two trees and became a clothes- 
line, on which I hung my clothes to dry. 

Poor Oswald—it was his last deed of 
gratitude, for while in the water he had 
caught his death of cold—just like any 
milk cobra does when he’s diluted with 
water. It was heart-rending to hear him 
cough all night, and I was relieved, when 
in the morning, he quietly curdled and 
went beyond, to wherever good cobras go. 


Stuck! 


By Dwight E. Sargent (10), Surry, N. H. 
Special Prize Letter. 


LABORER once went to work in a 
hay field and left his dinner under an 
old oak tree. 

He had for his dinner a jug of milk and 
two hard-boiled eggs. 

A snake came along and ate one egg. 
Then he crawled through the narrow han- 
dle of the jug and ate the other egg. Now 
he was stuck. 


Honorable mentions, alphabetically 
listed, go to LaVaughn Giddings (16), 
Fort Worth, Texas; Ewing Hamill (13), 
Ligonier, Penna.; William Hart (17), Jef- 
ferson, Ore.; William Bennett Hunt, Hol- 
den, W. Va.; James R. Pearson (19), Spo- 
kane, Wash.; F. Merton Saybolt (16), Pit- 
man, N. J.; William Schwanengel (18), 
Dayton, Ohio; Newton Stall (18), Green- 
ville, S. C.; Robert H. Williams (13), Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Sinclair Winburn (13), Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 
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The Blushing Camel 


(Continued from page 26) 


“Our calculations aren’t quite complete 
yet, but we are counting on your helping 
us complete them; then you and Mr. 
Tooke are going to board your yacht and 
depart, northward. In case you don’t see 
fit to do this, it will be our painful duty 


to arrest you on the charge of kidnapping. 


and assault with deadly weapons.” 

“What do you want me to tell you?” 
growled Belisario. 

“The exact number of yards that you 
moved:the chest from the spot where you 
and this boy’s father buried it in 1905. 
And give us the compass bearing, too.” 

“All right, I'll tell you,’ muttered Be- 
lisario. “It was twenty-five paces, and the 
direction was due north, by the Pole 
Star.” 

“Twenty-five paces due north of the 
marked sea grape tree.” 

“What!” roared Belisario. 

“The sea grape tree with the B carved 
on the upper side of a limb,” said the cap- 
tain sweetly. 

I thought Belisario was going to have a 
stroke. His face got purple and he trem- 
bled all over. He couldn’t say another 
word; just turned and stamped down the 
shell path to the dock with Tooke limp- 
ing after him. They boarded their dis- 
reputable craft, started the motor, and 
chugged out of the bayou without a back- 
ward glance. 

The captain burst out singing: 


He swung his spade around—oh! 

He dug up all the ground—oh! 

That black-browed, pussy-footin’, low- 
Down cur; that yellow hound—oh! 


And we all shook hands round again. 

“Tt worked,” chanted the captain. “It 
worked! Mr. Langham, you and the skip- 
per made two of the most impressive 
looking backers I’ve ever had behind me 
in a bluff of sorts. It’s lucky you two 
were down around here. If I’d had to awe 
Belisario all alone—but enough of this 
raving! We haven’t got the treasure yet.” 

“Let’s go!” shouted Mr. Langham, do- 
ing a hornpipe. “I’ve always wanted to 
hunt treasure. Give me a desert island 
and a spade and I'll be happy. Yo, ho! 
Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest!” 

“Do you expect to find it?” asked 
Pierrepont. 

“JT don’t know,” said _. “A treasure hunt 
without any treasure would fall flatter 
than rain on a plate.” : 

“JT mean it would,” said the skipper of 
the Golondrina, who is a cracker... 

We all piled into the speed boat. I sat 
in the front cockpit with Mr. Langham 
and Pierrepont. When we got out of our 
bayou the motor opened out with a roar 
and we leaped forward as if shot out of a 
gun. It was thrilling. Pierrepont told me 
the boat could go thirty-five miles an hour 
and I believed it; I’d have believed it if 
he’d said sixty. Belisario and Tooke had 
not got out of the pass yet with their 
forlorn old packet. We streaked past. 
them as if they were standing still and 
they didn’t even look at us. I almost felt 
sorry for them. 

Out in the gulf Mr. Langham let me 
take the wheel. It was different from the 
Camel II but just as much fun in its way. 
A speed boat is exciting and gets you 
where you want to go in a hurry; it’s 
well enough for an afternoon’s fooling 
around but I wouldn’t trade the good old 
Camel for fifty of them. I had to laugh, 
though, when I thought of that long day 
the captain and I put in going from Lard- 
can to Chino. To-day the same_run took 
exactly seventy-six minutes. 


Chapter Fifteen 


nosed into the beach on Cay’ 

Chino to get the spades that Be- 

lisario and Tooke had left in their 

hurry. The captain and Mr. Langham had 

s laugh at all the digging the two had 
lone. 

“Tt looks like the battle of the Somme,” 
said the captain. 

“Verily,” said Mr. Langham, “he that 
diggeth a pit for his brother shall fall 
into that pit.” 

We didn’t linger but shoved for the 
little island in a hurry. 


“That bluff of yours about the marked 
sea grape tree got to Belisario,” said I 
to the captain. 

“Tt wasn’t altogether a bluff,” he said. 
“I saw it this morning!” 

I was too excited to go on questioning 
him then. We beached the boat and the 
captain led the way into a clump of sea 
grapes. It was the south end of the lit- 
tle island, on the crest of the ridge. Be- 
fore the "IT'wenty-one hurricane it had been 
Cay’ Chino. The storm that had drowned 
my father had divided the island. Had it 
kept the treasure for me? 

“Here is the place,” said the captain, 
and he gave me a leg up to a thick hori- 
zontal limb. Sure enough, there on the 
top side of it was carved a B; blackened 
by weather and grown over with new bark, 
but unmistakably a B. 

“Twenty-five paces due north,” said 
Mr. Langham, more excited than any of 
the rest of us. “Twenty-five paces with 
Mr. Belisario’s medium legs. Let’s all 
pace it off and take the average.” 

Pacing at all in that tangle was a job 
but we agreed on a spot to start opera- 
tions. It was a small open sandy glade 
with another stout sea grape growing at 
the edge of it. The captain said if he 
were hiding a treasure chest, that would 
be the spot he’d pick. Mr. Langham asked 
me as a special favor if I’d let him dig the 
first spadeful of sand; he said it was the 
first sensible thing he’d done in a long 
misspent life. We decided to work in 
half-hour shifts, two at a time. It didn’t 
seem to me quite fair that the Langhams 
and the skipper of the Golondrina should 
sweat in that jungle working for me, but 
they insisted that it was a privilege. And 
I was glad to sit down and ask the cap- 
tain how come he to find out about the 
B cut on the sea grape tree. 

“T started home in the dinghy last 
night,” he said, “with that song of yours 
running in my head, that one about 


Easter in the sea grapes 
Shut old Harney’s mouth 
Rabbit swallows kingfish 
Gopher peaks down south.” 


“The words don’t make sense,” said I. 

“I thought they didn’t,” said the cap- 
tain, “but they were so idiotic that they 
stuck in my head, like Punch, brothers, 
punch with care, punch in the presence of 
the passengair. They must have rung 
through my head half consciously a hun- 
dred times before the word Harney’s reg- 
istered. You remember on the run up from 
Key West yesterday I pored over the 
chart a long while, looking at Cay’ Chino 
and all the rest of the islands about here. 
I noticed Harney’s River at the time, but 
it wasn’t until I was rowing home last 
night that it burst on me suddenly that 
shut old Harney’s mouth might mean 
something after all. It struck me so 
forcibly that I stopped rowing. Rabbit 
swallows kingfish. An impossible feat, 
surely, but I remembered that there’s a 
Rabbit Key as well as a Kingfish Key. 
Gopher Peaks stumped me for awhile un- 
til it dawned on me that peeks might be 
spelled with two e’s, 


“TYROM that moment there was no 

question of going back to the Camel. 
While you were sleeping on the beach of 
Chino, I was smoking my pipe on this 
very island and praying for daylight. 
When it came I was afraid my vigil might 
be for nothing because I hadn’t a chart 
with me, but the island is small and I 
played my hunch. It was an awful 
temptation to hunt for the B on the tree 
first and work backwards, but I didn’t 
yield to it. aster in the sea grapes I 
take to be a corruption of some idea like 
looking eastward from the sea grapes; at 
any rate that line is unimportant. That 
gap in the horizon in the northwest of 
us is the mouth of Harney’s River. If you 
move yourself about on this island until 
the view of it is shut off by the north 
point of Rabbit Key, you get one posi- 
tion. Then you have shut Harney’s 
mouth. Rabbit swallows Kingfish when 
you move so that the south end of Rab- 
bit Key hides all of Kingfish Key. Then 


Are You Ready? 


You can depend on Fisks. They take you where you 
want to go and bring you back. They are strong, 
tough, reliable tires. With Fisks on your bike you 
can get the most fun out of riding. 


Go to the nearest Fisk dealer when you need tires. 
You don’t have to pay any more for Fisk Tires, 
but they pay you back more in comfort and safety. 
These bicycles are Fisk equipped at their factories: 


Crescent 
Pope 


Columbia 
Iver Johnson 
Tribune 


Cleveland 
Indian 


America 
Crown 


Rambler 


Snyder 


_Have You a Club? 


Start a Fisk Bicycle Club in your 
neighborhood. A free booklet, “How 
To Form A Fisk Bicycle Club” tells 
just how to do it. Write today for 
your copy of the booklet, and ride 
with your own club this vacation. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


BICYCLE 
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OOKIE there—rubber cleats! 

They'll make your feet grip the 
ground when you sprint for sec- 
ond. Rubber cleats—on a sturdy, 
handsome, re-inforced canvas sport 
shoe that any boy can be proud to 
wear—anda shoe that saves money 
for his parents, because it stands 
so much rough usage. 


Goodrich 


ZIPP 


supplie 


THERE are just two things that 
really count in any shot you make. 
Yourself. And your equipment. 
The greater your skill and the bet- 
ter the racquet you use, so much 
better will be your game. 

It’s an important thing to make 
your strokes correctly. Eyes al- 
ways on the ball. Feet perpendicu- 
lar to the sideline . . . head of the 
racquet above your wrist... a 
long, clean stroke . . . weight 
shifting forward as you hit the ball 
- +. a complete follow through. 

But the most perfect stroking is 
not enough, if you cannot depend 
upon the racquet you use. 

The ideal racquet will al- 
ways give the same re- 
sponse to the same stroke. 
Its playing qualities will 


The Dayton 7 was developed just for you chaps. t i 
d in weights as low as 11% ounces. It is a long-lasting, hard-playing racquet. 
Wonderjul quality, 


Here’s some do € on improvin 
& 


your tennis 


| Heres areal 
Big ague 
Idea! 


That's just one of the ideas that 
you'll find on Goodrich Zipps. 
Be sure you go to a Goodrich 
dealer, when you want athletic 
footwear. 


‘THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870—Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd, 
Kitchener, Ontario 


It is light, but strong, and can be 
For only $7, 


never vary. Its stringing won’t be 
loose one day and tight the next. 
Its frame won’t warp and twist. 
A Dayton Steel Racquet is the 
only racquet into which unvarying 
quality is built. Its twisted steel 
stringing is always tight, and sure, 
and tremendously resilient. Its 
frame is light and offers little wind 
resistance. It is well built, with 
an immense reserve of strength. 
Try playing with a Dayton Steel 
Racquet. It helps you to a fast, 
smashing game. It brings you con- 
fidence, increased physical alertness. 
A Dayton Steel Racquet gives you 
that feeling of perfect 
trust that makes for con- 
sistent winning. The Day- 
ton Steel Racquet Com- 


pany, Dayton, Ohio. 


(Continued from page 43) 
moving until the tip of that island way 
off to the south just peeks around the 
edge of Borracho, you'll find, if you're 
watching the other points too, that you 
have hit the spot. I actually bumped my 
head against the marked limb when I did 
it. There’s your father’s map.” 

“Captain,” I said, “I certainly picked 
the smartest man in the world for a 
partner.” 

“T thought it was rather neat myself,” 
said the captain. “I’m thinking of going 
into the detective business on the strength 
of it. But let’s relieve our perspiring col- 
leagues; their half-hour is up.” 

The hole was about three feet deep and 
big enough to work in with two spades. 
The sun was slanting through the trees; 
there weren’t more than a couple of hours 
of daylight left. 

“We should have asked Mr, Belisario 
how deep as well as how far,” remarked 
Mr. Langham, resting against a near-by 
tree with his hat off. 

“If he doesn’t remember that any better 
than the bearings of Cay’ Chino, it 
wouldn’t do us much good,” said the cap- 
tain. 

He went on and said that after he’d 
found the letter on the tree at daylight 
he’d pulled back to the Camel in Blind 
Pass and had brought Mr. Langham and 
Pierrepont back with him. When the 
Camel arrived off Chino around ten 
o’clock, and they found the other boat 
gone and me with it they were right 
worried. Then the captain had told about 
the treasure and Belisario. Mr. Langham 
suggested the speed boat at once. The 
captain figured that the best thing to do 
was to look for me at home first and if I 
wasn’t there to go on to Chokoluskee and 
choke old man Gatewood until he told 
what he knew about Belisario. 

I wasn’t half listening to this. We were 
waist-deep in the hole now. The spades 
hadn’t chunked into anything harder than 
sand and shells yet. All the gold there was 
was in the western sky; the twisted limbs 
of the sea grapes were like ebony against 
it. I was digging in a dream. Digging 
sand that turned black when you threw a 
spadeful west against the sun; sand that 
turned to gold when you threw it east 
against the blue of the bay. The voices 
around me came from a long way off. A 
faint shout from the captain; his spade 
hit something. Nothing but a root. Dig- 
ging again. I didn’t care. People make 
fools of themselves about money if they 
care too much. I'd gotten along sixteen 
years without this chest; why should I 
fret now? What was a handful of gold in 
a chest compared with the yellow rays of 
a sun that was pouring gold over all the 
world? 

The second half-hour was up. I was 
beginning to realize that I hadn’t eaten 
anything since dinner on the Golondrina 
the night before, or the night before that 
—which avas it? If I threw down my spade 
now I was finished. Just ten more thrusts 
into that hard white sand, or twenty or 
thirty. Be down to water soon; queer to 
do with a spade what a howling hurricane 
couldn’t do. Dig away the whole blinking 
island. 

Chunk! A sea grape root? Try again. 
Another chunk. Something solider. Some- 
body down on his hands and knees in the 
sand. Somebody yelling. Alexander Brass- 
gat’s voice, shouting from a mile away. 
Everybody going crazy. Mr. Langham 
tramping on his hat and yelling, Yo! Ho! 
and a bottle of rwm. Captain Sharick 
chanting: 


You'll get yours 

Bye and Byee 

With a skiddamarink Idoodle and Pfphut- 
stereo 

You'll get yours, bye and byee 

For the pride of the household is our 
baby boy. 


Skipper Bull drawling, “I mean it is.” 
Pierrepont asking questions. 


E hauled out the chest. Under the 
long black shadows of the sea 
grapes we pried it open on its rusty hinges 
just perhaps as Poppa and Belisario had 
that evening seventeen years ago, There 
was the gold and silver, just as Poppa had 
said: heavy yellow cups that shone dully 
in the sun when I held them up, boxes 
with crosses of turquoise on their lids, 
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bracelets of red and green stones, cruci- 
fixes with ivory figures, chains and buckles. 
It was a sight to stop your breath; and 
half of all that was mine. I was rich. 
Long years ago Teach or Sharkey or Gas- 
parilla had buried this box, for me. I was 
dizzy with the wrongness of it; if a whis- 
kered pirate in jack-boots and three-cor- 
nered hat, with smoking pistols at his 
belt, had strode through the sunset into 
that sea grape clump and roared to Stand 
and Deliver! it wouldn’t have surprised 
me any. 

“What do you think?” asked Mr. Lang- 
ham softly, breaking the silence that had 
fallen over us all. 

“T think I’m starving to death in the 
midst of plenty,” said I. “I’d give half 
this plunder for a plate of ham and eggs.” 

“By golly!” exclaimed the captain. 
“When did you eat last?” 

“On the Golondrina, last night, or three 
or four days ago, whenever it was.” 

“Suffering saliva! I forgot all about 
such vulgar details. Let’s pack the swag 
and leave this place.” 

“Let me be host this evening,” said 
Mr. Langham. “The event demands a 
celebration.” 

“What are you going to do with all 
this?” asked Diewsetate 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I can’t decide 
anything on an empty stomach.” 

The chest was heavy, all right. It was 
no wonder Belisario didn’t tote it far by 
himself. It took all of us to get it on 
board the speed boat. Then we headed 
for Blind Pass and food. 

When we roared up to the gangway of 
the Golondrina, the two girls and Mrs. 
Langham were at the rail. Mr. Langham, 
Pierrepont, and the captain all commenced 
to shout the story at once and tumult 
reigned supreme until we got the chest 
swung on deck with a chain-hoist. Miss 
Babs led the rush to shake hands with 
me and they all gathered around, now 
around the chest, now around me, trying 
to make a hero out of me, though I told 
them that if it hadn’t been for the cap- 
tain and his blushing Camel I never in 
the world would have even started to 
look for it. 

“Look here!” shouted Mr. Langham 
above the hullaballoo, “This lad is starv- 
ing like King Midas among his golden 
treasure. How soon can we have dinner?” 

Mrs. Langham said it would be right 
soon and I tried to break away to the 
Camel II to get some respectable clothes 
on, but they wouldn’t hear of it. The 
women were oh-ing and ah-ing over the 
jewelry. I drew the captain to one side. 

“I suppose I owe Belisario half this 
stuff,” I said. 

“Do you want to give it to him?” asked 
the captain. 

“He doesn’t deserve it, after the way he 
has tried to rook us, but I wouldn’t feel 
right to hold out on his share. After all, 
he and Poppa were partners in the first 
place.” 

“Spoken like a true sportsman.” 

“Maybe so, but what I started to say is 
that half of my share of that stuff is 
yours.” 

“Hold on!” 

“Hold on yourself! We said we were 
partners and I meant it.” 

“You lovely saphead!” said the captain, 
shaking me by the shoulders. “J meant 
it too, but not partners sharing the money. 
I don’t want money. I hate money. I 
wouldn’t—” 

“Dinner!” bellowed Mr. Langham. 


ieee shout was music to my ears. 
They made me go in the dining room 
first. It was a jolly meal. The captain and 
I had to tell the story from the start; he 
called it the report of the Mutual Admira- 
tion Society. I let the captain do most of 
it; he wasn’t so hungry as I was and I 
know it’s bad manners to talk with your 
mouth full. The story, interrupted as it 
was by questions, lasted right straight 
through the dessert, which was extra good 
sweet stuff, just right for topping off a 
perfect meal. I just sat back and sighed 
when I’d finished mine, and everybody 
laughed. It was easy to laugh that night, 
with the expedition ended in triumph. 

“All hail to the treasure hunters of the 
twentieth century!” Mr. Langham burst 
forth. “All hail to the modern argonauts!” 
And he waved spaciously at the captain 
and me. 


July, 1927 


“All hail to the folks on the Golon- 
drina!” I sent back. “If it hadn’t been 
for them, the Golden Fleece wouldn’t be 
here to-night.” I hadn’t read Bulfinch for 
nothing. 

“And now let’s talk about Lex’s career,” 
said Mr. Langham, settling back in his 
chair. 

“Oh, no,” interrupted Miss Babs. “Let 
him alone. I like him just as he is.” 

There was a girl for you. I tried to 
look grateful. 

“T think Lex always will be just what 
he is,” said the captain. “I don’t mean 
just the monarch of Brassgat’s Island, but 
in‘a larger sphere. I can see him in many 
distant lands, always a gentleman adven- 
turer.” 

“J reckon I'll always be a gink at heart,” 
I said. 

“What’s a gink?” asked Pierrepont. 

“That’s what the crackers call a man 
that lives so far out in the sticks that his 
hens lay owl eggs, and he uses wildcats 


for watchdogs.” 

They all whooped at this. 

I was ojus sleepy by this time. Mr. 
Langham said he would take care of the 
treasure for me and would even take it 
and the captain and me to Tampa if we 
wanted. That matter could be decided in 
the morning, though; all I wanted now 
was peace and quiet and twelve hours 
sleep. We said good-night and the cap- 
tain and I pulled over to the Camel II. 
I mean I was glad to hit her deck again. 
I stood there a minute looking at the 
stars, the good steady stars that are al- 
ways there. It was a velvety black night, 
windless as one of the outer worlds. 

“I think we can call it a day,” said the 
captain, 

“T reckon,” said I, yawning lazily. 

“Happy?” 

“You bet!” I said. “I was just think- 
ing how many things there are left in the 
world to hunt for.” 

THE END. 


Bill and the Billiken 


(Continued from page 15) 


head a telephone operator’s headpiece. 

What most attracted Bill’s notice, how- 
ever, was his arms. He had six. And in 
each of his six hands he held two or three 
wires terminating in telephone plugs. The 
wires all ran back to a small disk that he 
wore on his breast. 

The effect of the six arms and the 
many wires was somewhat disturbing. Bill 
stepped back a little and Bingo growled, 
for the figure did, in a way, resemble a 
rather formidable octopus. 

“What party did you want?” asked the 
creature again. “I'll see if I can get him 
for you.” 

The voice was pleasant enough, and a 
genial smile creased the fat brown face. 
Bill decided that there was nothing dan- 
gerous about this creature. 

“JJ don’t know what party,” said 
Bill. “The Gingerbread Man said there 
was a party, and we came in the Dragon.” 

He glanced about him. 

“Where is the Dragon?” he wondered, 
for it wasn’t in sight. 

“Tt must have been a chimaera,” said 
the six-handed one. “Lots of people get 
dragons and chimaeras mixed. I used to 
get ‘em mixed myself until I took the 
special course in Differentiating Dragons 
from Chimaeras.” 

“He said he was a dragon,” argued Bill. 

“Chimaeras always say that,” the other 
responded. ‘That’s one of their tricks. If 
a chimaera said he was a chimaera, you'd 
know right away that there wasn’t any 
such thing and he couldn’t fool you at 
all.” 

“Well,” persisted Bill, “he said he was 
a dragon, he looked like a dragon, and 
he acted like a dragon. And he flew away 
with me.” 

“Where did he fly to?” 

“He flew here,” said Bill. 

“And where did he fly from?” 

“Why—” Bill surveyed the scenery 
about him, “he either flew from here or 
from a place just like it.” 

“There isn’t any place just like this,” 
said the six-handed one. “I’ve taken 
special courses in Differentiating Places 
That Look Like Other Places and you 
can’t fool me. This place is always the 
same place it was before. So he must 
have flown from here. And if he flew from 
here, why did he fly back here? And if he 
did fly back here, where is he now?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bill. 

“That shows you. If he were a dragon, 
you’d be somewhere else or he’d be here. 
So of course it was a chimaera. 

“Now,” he added, as Bill blinked help- 
lessly, “what party was it you said you 
wanted?” 

“T didn’t say,” replied Bill. 

“You've got to want some party,” said 
the strange person. “What do you think I 
have got all this telephone equipment for 
if it isn’t to get you your party?” 

“How could you get anybody anyhow?” 
asked Bill. “You have the plugs but you 
haven’t any switchboard.” 

“This is a wireless telephone,” said the 
brown man, “I don’t need any switch- 


board. I just plug in on the air. Like 
this—look!” 

He thrust one of the wires into the 
atmosphere before him. There was a 
click and it remained suspended in air. At 
the same time the disk on his chest began 
to buzz loudly. 

“Line’s busy,” he said, pulling the plug 
out from its invisible support. 

“What line was that?” asked Bill. 

“The party line,” said the brown man. 
“Tt’s always busy.” 

“Try some other line then.” 

“You said you wanted a party, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, I asked where was the party.” 

“Tt’s the same thing. You wouldn’t want 
to know where the party was if there 
wasn’t a party. And where would I find 
a party except on a party line?” 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure,” said Bill. 

“You make me sick,” said the brown 
man peevishly. “You come around here 
when I’m busy, asking for parties and you 
don’t know what parties you want, or 
how to get them and you get mad when 
the party line is busy.” 

“I’m not mad,” said Bill. 

“You are too mad,” said the other, 
“you're as mad as can be. Otherwise you 
wouldn’t be getting dragons mixed up with 
chimaeras and asking about parties I 
never heard of and upsetting my nervous 
system.” 

“Your telephone system, you mean, 
don’t you?” said Bill. 

“Tt’s the same thing,” said the brown 
man. “This outfit makes my whole system 
nervous. But I'll show you—I’ll ring up 
every line I’ve got. That’s service!” 

His six hands began pushing the wires 
hither and yon, and getting them all tan- 
gled up and intertwined, and every time 
he did succeed in making a plug stick, 
the buzzer on his chest buzzed frantically. 

Out of the welter came his voice: 

“You see, they’re all busy. I guess this 
ae busiest exchange you ever saw, isn’t 
it? 

“It’s certainly the busiest I ever heard,” 
said Bill. “It sounds like—why, it sounds 
like somebody playing the bagpipes.” 

As he said the words, the tangle of 
wires altered to the pipes of a Scotch 
pipe, and the next minute Bill was look- 
ing at the Gingerbread Man with his 
brown cheeks puffed out and his currant 
eyes starting from his head as he puffed 
and blew at the mouthpiece of his instru- 
ment. 

He finished playing something that 
vaguely resembled My Scotch Bluebell; 
then he put down the pipe and grinned at 

ill. 

“Well,” he said, “how did you like me 
in that role?” 

“What role?” asked Bill. 

“Don’t be confused,” said the Ginger- 
bread Man. “I don’t mean a jelly roll or 
a cinnamon roll; though they’re good 
enough rolls of their kind. I mean the role 
I played for you—the histrionic role.” 
nee mean you were acting?” puzzled 

ill. 
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Bringing latex to the Sprayed Rubber pro- 
ducing units on a United States Rubber 
Company Plantation in Sumatra, where it 
is made into Sprayed Rubber by spraying 
it into chambers of super-heated air. 


It Takes Quality Rubber 
to Make Quality Tires 


THERE is a good reason behind the extra 
wear that U. S. Giant Chain Tires are giv- 
ing bicycle owners all over the country. 

It is Sprayed Rubber —made on the United 
States Rubber Company’s own plantations. 
Perfected by United States Tire engineers after 
years of work. The purest, most uniform crude 
rubber produced —a new kind of rubber that 
makes your tires stronger and more durable. 

In summer, the time of long bicycle trips, 
Giant Chains show up at their best. They take 
you mile after mile over the worst type of road 
with almost no signs of wear. They give you 
less tire trouble—less worry about their con- 
dition. They make riding comfortable —bicy- 
cling a real carefree pleasure. 

Giant Chains are made with extra thick 
rubber on the tread and three thicknesses of 
fabric all around. 

They are the choice of bicycle owners 
who know. ; 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway New York City 


Trade Mark 


TEN TTED S'T ASEES 
Giant Chain Bicycle 
Tires 


UNITED STATES BICYCLE TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 
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YOU’LL buy better batteries and purchase them less 
often if you always get Eveready Columbias. They last 
longer. That’s how they save your money. We know 
of many cases in which Eveready Columbia Hot Shots 
served an entire season furnishing ignition to outboard 
motors and were still supplying sure-fire sparks when 
cold weather came. Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries 
are the longest-lasting and therefore the most econom- 
ical dry batteries obtainable. Choose them for economy 


and reliability. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., New York—San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


Oh boy! 


Get this machine for your shop 


Make things fast nd better with 
4 this Parks Manual Trainer combina- 
tion ll-inch band raw and ll-in, wood 
Jathe. Learn to make and sell radio 
7 abinets, tabourets, phone 
stands, gate-leg and end-tab- 
ry ne racks. It's 

quick work, and lots of fun if 
you have this 

machine, 


$35 


without 
’ motor 
Talk to your father about it and write for the 
‘Parks Manual Trainer circular. 


The Parks Woodworking Machine Company 
1561 Fergus Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Po aekttbag, 
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if you wear a 
joy the freedom of perfect com- 
fortand protection. Forevery out- 
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sanitary. Youp satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
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or slip. Double seams 

stand strain. Smoother, 
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webbing. Sizes: large, uniform stretch: Sizes: 
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ackage. If your dealer can't supply you, write us. 
ike Web Mfg. Co., 4115 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Have YouaCamera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 111 CameraHouse,Boston,17,Mass, 


Here is Real Sport 


You will never tire of PUT, Brother 
to Golf, world’s greatest lawn game. 
Pleases, thrills and fascinates. Send 
for circulars. Agents wanted. 

THE MAPLE LUMBER CO. 
Dept. S. Urbana, Ohio 


(Continued from page 45) 

“Acting!” said the Gingerbread Man. 
“Why, I was acting like everything. I’m 
the greatest actor in that part there is. 
You mean to tell me you don’t know what 
character I was playing?” 

“Afraid not,” said Bill. “What was it?” 

“Buddha,” said the Gingerbread Man. 

“Buddha!” exclaimed Bill. “You mean 
a Buddha like the one on our hall table?” 

“That’s undoubtedly the party,” said the 
Gingerbread Man. “Didn’t you think my 
imitation was wonderful? I just said to 
myself, if I were a Buddha, how would I 
act? And I acted that way.” 

“T’ve read a little about Buddha,” said 
Bill, “and, begging your pardon, I don’t 
believe Buddha ever ran a telephone ex- 
change.” 

“Probably not,” agreed the Gingerbread 
Man. “That shows how good my imitation 
is. Anybody could imitate Buddha do- 
ing the things you might expect a Buddha 
to do. It takes a really great actor to 
imitate him doing things he’d never think 
of doing. That’s where creative genius 
comes in.” He puffed out his chest. 

“What I don’t see,” said Bill, “is how 
you can swell out your chest and move 
about the way you’ve been doing lately. 
You told us in the Dragon that you could 
not bow because you’d break in two.” 

“Ah,” said the Gingerbread Man, “that 
is what I thought. But after that I hap- 
pened to bend a little more than usual 
and it didn’t seem to crack me; so I bent 
still further and I found I was sort of 
rubbery. And I happened to remember 
there was a can of rubber cement in the 
kitchen when I was being mixed and the 
cook must have put it in the dough. 


So now I’m resilient, supple, and plastic; 

I bounce like a ball and I stretch like 
elastic; 

So don’t try to eat me for nobody can, 

Since I’m not a genuine Gingerbread 
Man! 


“T’ll show you how supple I am,” he 
said, and proceeded to wind both his 
arms about his body and then twist his 
legs around his neck until he looked like 
a brown rubber ball. 

“Now I'll demonstrate how resilient I 
am,” he added, and began to bounce. 
Each time he hit the ground, he went up 
a little higher into the air. At first he 
had a proud smile on his brown face, but 
presently it changed to a look of alarm 
and he shouted: 

“Help! Help! Save me!” 

“What’s the matter?” cried Bill. 

“T can’t stop,” said the Gingerbread 
Man as he bounced twenty feet into the 
air. “I’m getting resilienter and resilienter. 
I’m going higher and higher. Stop me!” 


T wasn’t so easily done. Bill grabbed 
at the bounding figure the next time 

it hit the ground but it leaped out of his 
arms. On its return Bill grabbed again, 
and Bingo jumped in and tried to get a 
grip with his teeth. But the Gingerbread 
Man bounced away from them and went 
still higher into the air. The third time 
Bill threw himself on the Gingerbread 
Man, whereupon he felt himself being 
carried into the air to a dizzy height. 

As he rose, the Gingerbread Man 
seemed to swell in size. Bill hung on for 
dear life and shut his eyes, expecting each 
minute to feel the figure under him fall- 
ing. But it didn’t fall. And when Bill 
opened his eyes, he discovered that he was 
lying on the top of a large balloon. It 
rocked a little in the breeze but it seemed 
pretty steady and strong. 

Presently a little stronger gust careened 
it to one side and Bill, glancing down, 
saw that there was a basket hanging be- 
low. Also he saw something else—a long 
rope trailing from the basket and on the 
end of the rope, hanging by his teeth, 
faithful Bingo. F 

Bill couldn’t leave his loyal dog in such 
a situation. So, at the start clinging tight 
to the network that covered the balloon, 
Bill began to climb down toward the 
basket. 

Trembling and a little breathless, he 
finally reached it, and after resting a mo- 
ment he leaned over the edge of the bas- 
ket and began pulling Bingo up by the 
rope. Since Bingo was almost as big as 
Bill, it was a tough pull, but bit by bit 
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he hauled Bingo closer and eventually the 
dog scrambled into the basket. = 

“Gee,” said Bill, “I began to think it 
was all up with you.” 

“T certainly was at the end of my rope,” 
said Bingo. 

“That sounds like one of Billiken’s 
jokes,” sniffed Bill. Then he peered over 
the edge of the basket. “Oh, look,” he 
exclaimed. “We’re flying over water.” 

“Yes,” said Bingo, “and—say, isn’t that 
a little ship down there?” 

Bill looked carefully. “It certainly is,” 
he said. “And, Bingo, it’s Billiken’s ship! 
Wish we could get down to it.” 

“Have you a knife?” asked Bingo. “If 
you have, you can cut a hole in the bal- 
loon and that’ll let the gas out slowly and 
we'll drift down.” 

“All right,” said Bill. “I'll try it.” 

He took out his pocket knife, climbed 
up in the rigging, and stabbed at the bal- 
loon. There was a sharp whistling sound 
and the balloon collapsed suddenly, spil- 
ling Bingo and Bill out of the basket. 
They floated downward gently as feathers 
and dropped into the water with scarcely 
a splash. 

The balloon dropped with them. 

Bill and Bingo began swimming toward 
the Billiken’s ship, which was only a hun- 
dred yards or so distant. But a faint voice 
called to them. 

“Help!” it said. “I’m getting all spongy.” 

It was the Gingerbread Man, floating 
on a wave near them, and obviously get- 
ting softer and spongier every minute. 

ill swam to the Gingerbread Man’s 
aid, but when he reached out an arm to 
support him his hand grasped nothing 
but exceedingly soft dough. 

“Don’t touch me, don’t touch me,” said 
the Gingerbread Man as he bobbed about 
on the waves, endeavoring to keep his 
head from getting wet as he did so. “Do 
not touch me or I'll spread.” 

“How are we going to save you then?” 
said Bill, as he and Bingo swam around 
the slowly disintegrating victim of the 
water. 

“I don’t know,” said the Gingerbread 
Man, “but if you don’t act quick, I'll be 
all—whooshmug.” 

“You'll, be all what?” asked Bill, 
“whooshmug” being a new word to him. 
Then he saw that a wave had splashed 
over the Gingerbread Man’s mouth and 
made his lips so spongy that he couldn’t 
articulate. 

“What'll we do?” Bill asked Bingo. 

“The ship’s coming,” said Bingo. “May- 
be Billiken can think of something.” 

“Tf anybody ken, Billiken,” said that in- 
dividual, leaning over the gunwale of his 
little ship, which was now within a few 
feet of the castaways. 

“Ahoy there, Bill. Ahoy there, Bingo! 
Where did you get the jellyfish?” 

“Tisn’t a jellyfish; it’s the Gingerbread 
Man,” said Bill. “He’s all spongy and we 
don’t know how to save him. What's 
your solution?” 

“My solution,” said Billiken, “is to save 
him from dis-solution. Ho! Ho! One of 
my best, that one!” He laughed loudly 
and cavorted on the deck. 


Be Bill gave a yell of terror, for he 
saw an ominous fin cutting the water 
toward them. It certainly resembled one 
that was pictured on a man-eating shark 
in a print on the wall of his father’s 
study. 

“Throw a rope, quick!” shouted Bill. 
“There’s a shark coming.” 

At his cry the three monkeys, Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind, appeared at the little 
ship’s rail, and Dumb, grabbing a coil of 
rope, hurled it vigorously. 


“Hurry, Bingo,” Bill called, as he 
grabbed the rope. “Get a hold on my 
coat tails!” 


But Bingo was swimming as fast as he 
could toward that advancing fin. 

Blind, Deaf, and Dumb pulled the rope 
and Bill up over the side of the ship just 
as the Shark opened his jaws and snapped 
at Bill’s leg, missing it by a few inches. 

After which the Shark turned over on 
his back, opened his huge jaws, and 
emitted peal on peal of somewhat agon- 
ized laughter. 

“Call off your dog!” begged the Shark. 
“He’s tickling me something terrible!” 

Then Bill saw what had become of 
Bingo. Just as the Shark had snapped at 
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Bill’s leg, Bingo had dived under him and 
bitten him on his white belly. 

“T’m so-o- ho-ho-ha-ha- ticklish,” snort- 
ed the Shark. “Ooh, go-ha-hosh, I’m so 
ticklish! Call off your dog!” 

“Serves you right,” said the Billiken. 
“Trying to eat my boy friend, here.” 

“Oh, that’s a boy, is it?” said the Shark. 
“Just my luck. I’m a man-eating shark, 
and it’s lucky I didn’t get him. Boys never 
did agree with me. Nor dogs either. I 
give all the dogs to the dogfish.” And he 
yawned. 

Whereupon Bill observed that there 
wasn’t a tooth in the Shark’s head. Prec- 
ious little eating he could do! 

“How can you be a man-eating shark if 
you can’t eat men?” asked Bill. # 

“T could once, but the last man I ate 
was a dentist and he had a pair of forceps 
in his pocket and pulled out all my teeth.” 

“What were you doing all that time?” 
asked Billiken. 

“Laughing,” said the Shark. “He gave 
me laughing gas. That’s why I’m so tick- 
lish.” 

Everybody had almost forgotten the 
Gingerbread Man. But a faint gurgle 
from him recalled to Bill that they had 
better get busy if they were to save him. 

So they brought up a flour barrel from 
below decks and dropped it overboard. 
Bingo, who had been treading water, 
promptly dove after it. Pushing it with 
his paws as he swam, he brought it beside 
the more or less shapeless Gingerbread 
Man. With a quick shove he thrust it un- 
der water and it bobbed up again with the 
Gingerbread Man draped soggily over it. 

“Here,” said the Shark, coming over to 
Bingo, “let a feller who can really swim 
handle this.” 

He fastened his jaws over the end of 
the barrel and swam to the ship’s side 
with it. 

Deaf and Dumb, with boat hooks, lifted 
the barrel to the deck. 

“Now what'll we do with him?” asked 
Deaf. 

“Roll him,” said Billiken. “After they 
get drowning men on a barrel, they roll 
em. 

“Don’t bother,” gasped the Gingerbread 
Man, soggily. “Just let me rest.” 


HE sun was hot, and the Gingerbread 

Man soon dried out; and except for 
the fact that his face had dried somewhat 
crooked and his raisin buttons were half 
of them at his back, he seemed to be as 
good as new. 

“Well,” he said, “gentlemen and mon- 
keys and dogs, am I or am I not a great 
actor? Protean—that’s me. Play any part 
equally well. Buddha, a bouncing ball, a 
balloon—and then when Bill there stabbed 
me in the air with his knife, I came down 
in the water as a sponge. I think I was 
best as a sponge.” 

“Swell,” said Billiken, and rolled on the 
deck in laughter over his joke. 

“Get up,” said Bill, “and tell us where 
you’ve been since we left you.” 

Billiken scrambled up and said: 


“When the Dragon came a waggin’ of his 
tail, 
I was doubtful of his friendship—from 
the start; 
There was scheming in each gleaming 
metal scale 
And suspicious signs of viciousness of 
heart. 


So I did my best to coax you 
From allowing him to hoax you 
With his airy but most sanguinary 
smile; 
Yet he had you so enraptured 
That you finally were captured 
And had learned the inner meaning of 
his guile. 
Could we follow, like a swallow, through 
the sky, 
When a swallow’s what the Dragon took 
you in with? 
bos you tag on to a dragon you must 
iy 
And our ship was not an airship to be- 
gin with. 


But the dew was on the clover 
So I put the helm hard over 

And I issued sailing orders to the crew 
And we sailed upon the dew drops 
(We had need of but a few drops) ; 


For a little ship, a little dew will do. 


Could we chase you—could we trace you 
through the air? 
It is very plain indeed that we could 
not. 
We went veering and careering every- 
where 
For of steering we had never learned a 
lot. 


But we somehow kept on sailing 
In this fashion unavailing 
Till we found ourselves a-bobbing on 
the sea. 
Then we saw you slowly falling 
From a distance most appalling 
And we shouted, ‘There they are !’— 
And here you be!” 


“And now that we’re here,” said the 
Gingerbread Man, “where are we going to 
go?” 

“How can I tell?” said Billiken. “This 
ship steers all wrong.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked Bill. 

“Tt’s just contrary, I guess,” said Billi- 
ken. “Look. You take hold of the helm 
here and push it to the left and the ship 
goes to the right. And you push the helm 
to the right and the ship goes to the 
left. How are you gonna steer a ship as 
contrary as that?” 

“Bosh,” said Bill. “There’s nothing the 
matter with the ship.” 

“Why doesn’t it steer better then?” 

“Tt steers all right. When you found 
that it went left when you pushed the 
tiller to the right and right when you 
push to the left, why didn’t you steer it 
that way?” 


ILLIKEN scratched his head. “I never 
thought of that,’ he admitted. 

“Well, put up your sails, now, and I'll 
steer,” Bill offered. 

“What's the use?” wheezed the Shark, 
who had been idling about the ship while 
Bill and Billiken talked. “There isn’t any 
wind. Throw a rope over my back fin and 
Tl tow you!” 

So Deaf flung a rope over the Shark’s 
fin. 

“All set,” said the Shark, as the loop of 
the rope settled about his fin. “Now 
where do we go from here?” 

“Where are we now?” asked Bill. 

“We're just twenty-five miles from No- 
where,” answered Billiken. “Just twenty- 
five miles as crow flies, and there he comes 
now.” 

“Who?” asked Bill. 

“The crow,” said Billiken. “He says he’s 
a raven, but he’s just a crow.” 

A black dot in the sky grew larger as 
he spoke, and soon revealed itself as an 
inky crow flapping heavily through the 
air toward the ship. 

In a moment or two he had alighted on 
the rail, and sat there blinking at the 
travelers. 

There was silence for a while, and then 
Bill, trying to be polite, said: 

“How do you do, Mr. Crow.” 

“Tm a raven,” said the bird. “I’m 
‘Quoth,’ the Raven.” 

“T don’t quite understand you, Mr. 
Crow—Mr. Raven, I mean,” said Bill. 

“T’m the raven that Poe wrote about,” 
explained the bird. “He named me in his 
poem. Don’t you remember it? ‘Quoth,’ 
the Raven, Nevermore.” 

“But ‘Quoth’ isn’t a proper noun,” said 
Bill. “It’s a verb, like ‘said.’” 

“It’s a perfectly proper noun,” retorted 
the raven. “I wouldn’t use it for my name 
if it were improper. And besides, it isn’t 
the only name I’ve got. I’ve got several. 
Poe called me ‘Said,’ the Raven, and 
‘Croaked,’ the Raven—too. I like ‘Quoth’ 
best. But I have only one last name— 
‘Nevermore.’” 

“Where do you come from?” asked Bill. 

“Nowhere.” 

“Do you know how to go there?” 

“Know how? Of course I know how. No- 
body could know how no better than I 
know how, nohow. You're heading straight 
for Nowhere now.” 

“Great guns!” gasped Bill. “I wasn’t 
planning to be towed to Nowhere.” 

“No,” grinned Billiken, “I’ve been do- 
ing the planning—we’re heading for No- 
where, and it’s dangerous business, Bill!” 


(To be concluded in the August num- 
ber of Tue Amertcan Boy.) 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement cf 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


System—and one Bell 


SE 


aim 


and ideal, stated by President 


Walter S. Gifford as: 


“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly possible 
free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pick upa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this country, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 


able cost.” 


The year 1926 brought the 


ervice of the Bell 


Telephone 


System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
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the total number interconnected 
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Out of Action 


(Continued from page 11) 


blazed out, and Blair could see the enemy 
gunners crouching behind the shield of 
their piece for shelter; but he knew that 
its next shot would score a direct hit upon 
the tank unless a miracle happened. 

The ammunition strip shot out of his 
gun empty; feverishly he jammed another 
strip into the feed block and looked along 
the sights at the field gun. Suddenly as 
he looked, before his fingers could press 
the trigger, he saw the gun enveloped in 
smoke and earth; then a wheel and a 
man’s body went hurtling up into the 
air and fell again. 

He opened the flap of his window and 
looked out, A plane was circling low over 
where the gun had been. It turned left 
and dropped another bomb; then com- 
menced to climb, as if well satisfied with 
its work, It was one of a squadron es- 
pecially detailed to protect tanks from un- 
seen dangers. 

The “Flamingo” kept on and reached 
the enemy fifth line. 

The barrage had cut the wire fairly well, 
but with determined men armed with M. 
G’s. behind it, it was still a dangerous ob- 
stacle to the infantry. The tank reached 
the trench and turned left along its edge; 
then Blair’s gunners were able to rake it. 

They straddled the trench and fired 
strip after strip of ammunition along its 
length; then turned and proceeded along 
the wire, flattening stakes and barbs for 
over a hundred yards. 

Over the trench once more they went, 
to patrol in front until the infantry had 
occupied it, mopped up the dugouts, dealt 
with what little opposition was left, and 
commenced to consolidate. 

Blair saw some whippets passing him. 
At last they were getting into open coun- 
try to continue the attack. His job was 
now done, and all that remained was to 
receive the assurance from the local in- 
fantry commander that his services were 
no longer required. This being accom- 
plished, he ordered Battersby to turn the 
tank around and head for the rallying 
point at the railway crossing. 

“Over there, over there, over there,” he 
hummed. Luck had been with him and 
he had come through with only a scratch 
in the arm that a dab of iodine would 
cure. He would apply for a transfer as 
soon as he got back to headquarters, he 
decided. 

They passed back over the fourth line, 
already occupied by the support troops. 
Shells were bursting fairly frequently here, 
but the infantry went on imperturbably 
with their task of reversing the fire trench. 

Blair was tempted to get out of the 
bus for a breath of fresh air, for the com- 
bination of burnt cordite and gasoline 
fumes was stifling; but they were still on 
high ground and he thought it foolhardy 
to risk a chance bullet now after he had 
come safely through. 

Soon the ground dropped, and he could 
see the tracks of the railway. Over on the 
right he could see another tank lumbering 
in toward him; and still farther to the 
right front at the grade crossing was a 
stationary bus, its crew moving around it 
listlessly, their work well done. 

Blair called Blake. “Come on, Sergeant. 
let’s get out and 


catch on fire,” remarked Blair. Then he 
laughed. “The infantry must have 
thought we were crazy. I forgot to take 
that ‘Out of action’ flag down,” he said 
pointing. 

The sergeant looked and saw the red 
and yellow diagonal floating from the top 
of the machine. 

“They'll think it was our regimental 
colors, sir,” he said, and climbing on top 
of the moving bus, pulled it out of its 
socket and handed it to his officer. 

“Thanks. I’m going to keep it as a 
souvenir of my last show with the bat- 
talion. Guess I'll transfer to the American 
Tanks to be with my brother, now that 
he’s about due to land,” said Blair. 

They were only a few hundred yards - 
from the rallying point now, and were go- 
ing down a road that led to the crossing. 
The other tank was behind them and had 
just reached the road. Blair looked back 
and saw Jock Collins walking in front of 
it. 

“There’s Lieutenant Collins. I’m going 
back to see how he made out,” he said to 
the sergeant, and walked toward Jock, 
who waved his arm cheerfully. Blair 
waved the flag in answer and quickened 
his pace. 

There was a sudden rush through the 
air, and Blair started to crouch, knowing 
by the sound that the shell would land 
dangerously close. There was a blinding 
flash, and when the smoke cleared, Jock 
ran toward the fallen figure. 

“Yank! are you hurt? Tell me where 
you're hit!” he cried. 

But Yank did not answer. 


AREY 1st Heavy Tank Battalion, A. E. 
F., had landed in France, and some 
of its officers had been sent up for instruc- 
tion with the veteran British tank units. 

A party of the new men were being 
conducted around an old battle-ground, 
and the salient features of the tank oper- 
ations that had taken place in the area 
were being explained to them by some of- 
ficers of “J” Battalion. 

One of the Americans, a youthful, eager- 
eyed captain, was saying to his guide, “I 
have a young brother serving with your 


‘F’ Battalion. Name of Grayson. Ever 
come across him?” 
“Afraid I don’t know him. ‘F’ are rest- 


ing and refitting in the back area now; 
they caught it pretty badly around here 
last month,” said the Britisher. 

“I’m rather anxious to get in touch 
with him. We haven't seen each other 
since before Nineteen-fourteen,” said the 
captain. “I wrote to him just after I 
landed, but we’ve been moving around so 
fast that maybe I missed getting his 
reply.” 

“That’s quite likely,” said the Britisher, 
and recommenced pointing out items of 
interest to his party. . 

“Say, what does that little flag over 
there mean?” asked one. 

“That? Oh, that’s a signal flag we use. 
It means ‘Out. of action’”” The party 
walked over to it. “It’s also the regimen- 
tal colors of our ‘F’ Battalion,” added the 


stretch our legs,” 
he said. 

They climbed 
out of the door 
and let the ma- 
chine go on ahead. 

“Look, sir. That 
is why we ran out 
of juice!” exclaim- 
ed the sergeant, 
pointing, Blair saw 
that an anti-tank 
bullet had pierced 
the armored plate 
covering the gaso- 
line tanks and had 
entered one of the 
three. The bus was 
mounting a small 
rise and the spirit 
was pouring out of 
the hole. 

“Lucky it didn’t 


BIRD CENTER NOTES 
Deacon Duck has been having a time 
with a bad frog in his throat. 


Englishman. 
The flag had been thrust into a mound 
of earth, and as 
they reached it, 


they saw that it 
had obscured a lit- 
tle white cross. The 
British officer bent 
over to read the 
name, smothered 
an exclamation, 
and turned away. 
The youthful 
American ¢aptain, 
too, bent down 
and read: “Lieu- 
tenant Blair Gray- 
son, M. C. ‘F’ Bat- 
talion. Tank 
Corps.” The mus- 
cles of his face 
contracted, and he 
fell upon his knees. 
As he bared his 
head he whispered : 
“Out of action!” 
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Bob! Bob! 


Steady now! In a moment it will 
gounder. Then for action! 


With reel well oiled and line pre- 
served with 3-in-One, you're sure 
to land the big ones, no matter 
how hard they Behe: 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil 
is also great for s, air rifles, bi- 
cycles, roller abate tools. Pen- 
etrates quickly; oils perfectly. Rub- 
bed on metal parts, 3-in-One pre- 
vents rust. and tarnish. Polishes 
beautifully, paint, enamel, wood. 


3-in-One is an oil com; dif- 
ferent—better than Sor ous 


In Handy Cans and three si: f bottl 
at all good hardware, drug, grocery and 
general stores. 


THREE-IN- ONE OIL COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


130 William Si 


FREE: S79 2 
'* ple with novel 
floating label and illustrated 


circulars. Request them on a 
postal card, 


33 YEARS OF CONTINUO 


BOY SALESMEN MAKE BIG MONEY 


Ly, \ —selling bird houses. Every- 


ERVICE 


body wants one. Hasily make 
five to ten dollars weekly after 
school. We supply everything. 
Free course in salesmanship 
included. Send for complete 
information. 


THE ARCADIANS 
New Jersey 


BOYS fuincs*vou'want 2 


MAKE THEM YOURSELF 
Just think of it! There are nearly 4,000 different 
things to make described in the four big books of 

The Boy Mechanic Library 
Yor Spring, Summer and Fall. the outdoor season. 
there are articles and pictures about making your 
own automobile, camping equipment, fishing tackle, 
boats, water sport devices, trapping, models such as 
ete, outdoor games, hunting, kites, 


For Winter time there are plenty of outdoor ar- 
ticles on sports. fee boats. skis, snowshoes, tobog- 
gans, skating, motor sleds. etc., and also lots of 
interesting things to do indoors such as magic, 
radio, gymnasium, toys, entertainments, carpentry, 
leather work, etc. 
These books are good any time of the year and 
good for many years. A world of fun and enjoy- 
ment you have never dreamed of are in store for 
you in this wonderful library. 
Send today for the four books Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
for $7, They will be sent C. O D. ‘Pay postman 
price and the postage when he delivers package. If 
you want single yolumes at $2 each, please order 
by the number, Book 1, 2, 3 or 4. 

Popular Mechanics. Press—Room 613 
200 East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


Want to Umpire? 


Let Bill Dinneen Help You 
Neen every fellow has to umpire 


a ball game at some time in his 

life. We did once—and the memory 
makes us sweat, After the first inning— 
during which we passed out enough bum 
decisions to 
last a season— 
we felt small 
enough to crawl 
through the 
holes in a Swiss 
cheese. We’d 
have done bet- 
ter if we coud 
have talked to 
an old-time um- 
pire before- 
hand. Read the 
following tips 
by Bill Din- 
neen, former 
big league 
pitcher, and for 
the last fifteen 
years American 
League umpire 
—and be pre- 
pared for the 
umpiring job 
that may be 
coming your 
way. Dinneen 
says: 

“Never lose 
sight of the 
ball. Remember that no play can be made 
without it. 

“Get ‘on top’ of the play. The closer 
you are to it, the better you can see 
what’s happening. 

“Tn calling balls, stand as nearly on a 
line with the pitcher and the plate as you 
can. Avoid angles. 

“Learn to relax, every chance you get. 
Otherwise the tension may crack you. 

“Don’t pay any attention to crabbers. 
That’s the easiest way. 

“Be prepared. Try to figure the play 
ahead of time. Be on the lookout for a 
base throw, a hit and run play, or an 
attempt to steal. 

“On ‘interference’ or ‘out of line’ plays, 
give your decision quickly. Whenever a 
runner interferes with a fielder, the run- 
ner is supposed to be out, but there’ll al- 
ways be an argument as to whether or 
not the runner was actually interfering. 
Similarly, there’ll always be an argument, 
as to whether or not a runner—who is 
allowed to run three feet to either side of 
the baseline in the first 45 feet, between 
bases—was running too wide or not. You 
will stop most of the argument by giving 
your decision quickly and decisively. 

“Master the rules. You can’t afford to 
let the players get the idea that they know 
more than you do.” 


Bill Dinneen. 


A New Baseball Book 


ERE'S just the book you've been look- 
ing for, baseball fans! “Secrets of 
Baseball,” edited by M. V. Charnley, gath- 
ers together in a single neat volume the 
articles written by Big League players for 
Tue American Boy, during the past few 
seasons. You remember them — gold 
mines of baseball helps for players and 
coaches, and treasure stores of excifing in- 
cidents and yarns for the fans. You're 
familiar with Mr. Charnley’s stories and 
articles in THe American Boy too. 
Contributors to this book include, Rog- 
ers Hornsby, Eddie Collins, George Sis- 
ler, Tris Speaker, Pie Traynor, Luque, 
Gehrig, Hartnett, Peckinpaugh—some of 
the greatest stars of the game. . Chic 
Fraser, scout for the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
and H. G. Salsinger, sports critic, have 
written chapters for it. Whether you're 
player, coach or fan, you'll need this book. 
Your book store will sell you a copy at 
$1.50, or order you one from D. Appleton 
and Co., New York. Ask for “Secrets of 
Baseball, Told by Big League Players,” 
edited by Mitchell V. Charnley. 
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eer an 


Oe thrill ofa long putt- 


The difference between good and bad putting is largely 
a reflection of your state of mind. If you're afraid it won't 
drop—it won't. But if you step up to each putt just know- 
ing it’s going to click into the cup—the chances improve in 
its favor. After all, good putting is simply a matter of 
confidence. You can’t have confidence in the putt unless 
you have confidence in the club. MACGREGOR putters 
fill you with the supreme confidence necessary to putt well. 
In fact, that’s true of all MACGREGOR Clubs—they help 
you get the most out of your game from tee to green. Ask 


the nearest Pro or Dealer about them. Catalog on request. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 


MACGREGOR 
COURSE-TESTED (ys) GOLF CLUBS 


Dayton, Ohio 


GOLF CLUBS 


COURSE-TESTED 


c Sohnson- National 
Demonstration ‘Week 


JUNE 27% TO JULY 4% 


speed boats. It’s Johnson National Demon: 
stration Week. 


HE thrill of your first ride in 
aJohnson motored boat ...its 
spirited power as you speed o’er the 
water...will long be remembered. 


Arrange now to take advantage of your 
Johnson dealer’s invitation. Learn of the 
joys of an outboard motor, and particular- 
ly, the unequalled performance of the new 
1927 Johnsons. Ask your dealer for full 
details. Write for our 1927 catalog. 


Beginning Monday, June 27th—con- 
tinuing through July 4th—Johnson deal- 
ers the country over are going to take you 
Johnson motoring, they're going to let you 
drive one yourself. 


This week is especially set aside to demon- 


Johnson 
strate every form of water motoring with a 


Outboard 53, Motors 
Johnson—row boats, canoes, family boats, aot ACL aS 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 238 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


&,__ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 5 
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Counr the fellows 
wearing Jantzens 


At swimming mects, beaches, 
pools—everywhere, Jantzen’s the 
outstanding swimming suit. Costs 
no more than any other pure wool 
suit. And a Jantzen lasts several 
yeats. You don’t outgrow it in a 
Aurry—taterial is so elastic. 


Jantzens are tightly knitted by a 
process called Jantzen-stitch.. 
Hence, the elasticity. 


Swimming coaches and champions wear 
Jantzens and recommend them. They fit so 
smoothly and ghey that your style is 
never cramped. ith a Jantzen, you can 
plunge in, strike out and swimfrecly . . « 
speed and action! 


Most stores sell Jantzens. No extra cost 
for a suit with the red silk diving girl 
emblem sewedjon. Ask your merchant for 
red diving girl sticker or send 4c for two. 
Style sheet sent free upon request. Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. Jantzen 
Knitting Millsof Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Canada. 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Four -footed Cops (Continued from page 19) 


a hard time getting the kind we wanted, 
so we sent out a radio appeal. A 
man down in Texas heard the message 
and shipped us twenty-four horses. But, 
just to show you how strict we are, we 
accepted only four of them. We're allowed 
$325 for the purchase of each horse, and 
we buy about twenty-five a year. There 
are 310 in service at the present time.” 

“What are the specifications?” 

“Well, the horse must be from four to 
eight years old, weigh from 1,000 to 1,150 
pounds, be 15% to 16 hands high, and 
have a long mane and tail. We try to 
keep them uniform in appearance, you 
see. 

“When the recruit comes into the train- 
ing stable he’s put on probation for ten 
days, and if any minor fault prevents his 
acceptance at the end of that time, he’s 
allowed ten more days. He’s given a fair 
chance to make good, but he must be 
good to get by.” 

Lieutenant Meehan jams on the brakes, 
turns the car off the road beside a long, 
low building—the department training 
stable—and you hop out. You're at Ave- 
nue U and East Twenty-third Street, at 
Sheepshead Bay. The building is an old 
racing stable and you find that it is well 
ventilated and will accommodate 100 
horses. The stalls are in the center, sur- 
rounded by a riding ring which is used in 
rainy or very cold weather. Back of the 
building is a large field where a lot of the 
work is done. 

You shake hands with Sergeant John 
Brennan and Patrolman John J. Duggan, 
the trainers. They’ve both had _ over 
twenty years’ experience in police work, 
they’ve lived around horses all their lives, 
and they seem only too glad to answer 
your questions and show you around. But 
Duggan is busy exercising one of the new 
horses; so Sgt. Brennan becomes the In- 
formation Bureau. 

“Tt takes from twenty to sixty days to 
train a horse,” he tells you, “and at the 
end of that time even the toughest horse 
is safe to ride—if he’s handled right.” 

“How about that St. Louis horse?” asks 
the lieutenant, with a chuckle. 

Sergeant Brennan smiles. 

“He was an exception to the rule that 
we can take all the bite, kick, and buck 
out of any horse,” he says. “That wild 
animal came in a batch of twenty-seven 
horses from St. Louis several years ago. 
He was a roaring, tearing maniac, believe 
me! It took. four of us twenty minutes 
to get. some harness on him and he tore 
every bit of it off in a few seconds. We 
tried it again, but the practice must have 
done him good because he made a quicker 
job of it the second time. Then we de- 
cided to put him in a stall and leave him 
there by himself for a while. So for nine 
days he was unmolested. He didn’t have 
a thing to do but eat and sleep. At the 
end of that time he came out, meek as a 
lamb, and passed the test in good shape. 
But the minute we put harness on him 
again—!” Sgt. Brennan shook his head. 
“That second performance made his first 
one look like the gentle seesawing of a 
merry-go-round horse with a cracked neck! 
We had to send him home.” 


HERE aren’t many horses there at the 

time but the sergeant shows you 
around and a hostler brings out some of 
the recruits. They eye you doubtfully—a 
bit wrathfully, perhaps—because you have 
disturbed their quiet meditations, but 
seemingly satisfied that you do not in- 
tend to exercise them, they stand quite 
still while the sergeant displays their good 
points, They’re mighty fine looking 
horses—all bays, and slick as silk. Yet 
their training days have just begun. 

You learn that the new horse is first 
saddled with a stock saddle and ridden in 
order to determine what kind of a dispo- 
sition he has and what sort of handling 
he needs. The bad ones will rear, buck, 
sunfish, and cat buck; in fact, do every- 
thing possible to remove the rider. In 
that case, the first. treatment will be the 
cavesson harness. That sounds interesting. 

Sergeant Brennan disappears into a stall 
and emerges with what seems to be a 
tangle of leather straps, buckles, and a 
quantity of sheepskin. But Duggan puts 


it over a horse’s head and you see that 
it’s merely a fancy bridle that forces the 
animal to assume the correct head posi- 
tion. There’s nothing cruel about it. In 
fact, the whole system of training is based 
on the fact that you can do more with a 
kind word than with a whip. But, strapped 
up in the cavesson, the horse can’t do 
anything but hold his head up and he 
learns his first lessons pretty quickly. 

The trainer fastens a heavy, forty-foot 
tape, called the “lunge line,” to the bridle, 
leads the horse out into the field, and the 
lesson starts. Once in the open, the horse 
is likely to lunge, kick, and raise general 
Ned, but the trainer just keeps at the 
end of that lunge line until the horse 
thinks it over. 

“After awhile,” says Sgt. Brennan, “he 
realizes that he can’t get that gadget off 
his head by force; so he decides to be 
eagey. If a horse could think in English, 
he’d figure about like this: ‘Now that guy 
put this thing on my head and I sup- 
pose if I pay attention to him he’ll take 
it off again.’ So the horse listens to what 
I have to say and pretty soon, sure 
enough, I unstrap the cavesson! I can 
almost hear the horse gloat. If somebody 
tied you up in a straight-jacket, you’d act 
about the same way.” 

With the aid of the cavesson the horse 
is taught to walk, trot, and canter prop- 
erly. Then he’s taught to start and stop 
at a command. Sometimes it takes weeks 
to do this, but in the meantime the horse 
is learning other things and going through 
limbering exercises too. 

To limber his neck muscles, a sweat 
hood is put over his head. It’s nothing 
but a wool covering with two holes for his 
eyes so he can see what he wants to see 
while he exercises. Then the cavesson is 
put on and the horse tries to get it off. 
He’s always trying to get it off, but he 
knows better than to lunge this time. He 
simply nods and shakes his head, and 
stretches his neck much in the manner you 
would if you were to walk down the 


He’s Already Breaking 
Records 


EORGE KOJAC, seventeen-year-old 

student at De Witt Clinton High 
School, in New York, holds the distinction 
of being one of the few swimmers ever to 
defeat Johnny Weismuller. He did it at 
the recent National A. A. U. Indoor 
Championships, by clipping two and four- 
fifths seconds off the world’s record in 
the 150-yard back-stroke. Weismuller 
was four lengths behind Kojac at the fin- 
ish, and his record of 1:42 was forever 
sunk by the high school boy’s breath- 
taking time of 1:39 1-5. Watch Kojac! 


street in summer with a heavy overcoat 
on, Pretty soon he starts sweating and 
the suppling exercise is occupying his 
time. This is done every day, and in a 
week the horse is able to reach around and 
eat a lump of sugar placed on his back. 

“Then we teach him his passages,” Sgt. 
Brennan goes on, “That is, we make him 
walk sideways like a crab. From left to 
right and vice versa. We use this in riot 
duty, in parades, in fact everywhere there 
is a mob. The average mob is afraid of 
a police horse and when a bunch of riot- 
ers get pushed around the street by half 
a dozen police horses they usually become 
discouraged and go home. By walking side- 
ways, a horse can push against five or six 
people at once and yet I’ve never heard of 
anyone’s getting stepped on, kicked or 
bitten, except in cases of dangerous mobs 
when the officer found that a couple of 
nips and a kick from his mount were nec- 
essary.” 

Stopping properly comes next. 

“That’s something the officer has to 
learn, too,” the sergeant tells you. “Most 
people, in stopping suddenly, lean way 
back, thrust both legs out full length, and 
pull the reins as if they were tiying to 
haul a whale up onto a dock. That's all 
wrong because it throws the rider’s weight 
back on the horse’s hind quarters, and his 
front legs might as well be back in the 
stall as far as braking help goes. The 
rider’s weight must be evenly distributed, 
and the mounted man is taught to sit 
right in the middle of the saddle. Look, 
T'll show you.” 


ERGEANT BRENNAN calls to Dug- 
gan and commandeers the horse he’s 
exercising. Mounting and riding him to 
the other end of the stable he wheels and 
comes tearing straight toward you at a 
gallop. Just when it seems as if you’d 
be trampled and the sergeant would crash 
through the wall, he pulls in suddenly and 
the horse stops within two lengths. The 
sergeant, holding his legs behind the girth, 
has caused the horse to slide rather than 
make a series of jumps, and before you 
realize it the horse is standing quietly be- 
side you—nosing your pocket for a lump 
of sugar. 
“Just the difference between two and 


four-wheel brakes,” smiles Brennan from 


the saddle. “This horse can back up, too. 
Watch!” 

He pulls the reins gently and the horse 
takes four or five steps backward, just as 
easily as a car reverses. He doesn’t wob- 
ble and paw the ground and act up about 
it at all. 

“Many of our horses can trot backwards 
and canter sideways,” the sergeant tells 
you. “It takes patience to teach a horse 
those things. Sometimes we’ll work four or 
five days just to get a couple of steps out 
of him. We never scold or speak harshly to 
a horse. He’s rewarded when he’s right 
and corrected when wrong, but he’s never 
punished. We have to keep after him too, 
or he forgets, but once he gets a thing 
planted in his mind it stays there.” 

“That brings to mind the time I was a 
sergeant,” says Lieutenant Meehan, as 
Sergeant Brennan dismounts, “and had a 
night tour—we call them day tours and 
night tours—which included a street lined 
with cigar stores and quick lunch places. 
There was one particular place where I 
stopped every night for a cup of coffee. 
My horse soon got the habit of stopping 
in front of that store every night without 
a word from me—for it meant sugar for 
him and he knew it. Well, I was given 
two weeks’ leave once and another man 
took my place with this same horse. The 
first night I went back on the job my 
horse stopped in front of two cigar stores, 
and another lunch counter besides my 
own!” 

The training program is not complete 
until the horse learns to jump, and his 
fear of fire is removed. Starting with a 
stick on the ground, the horse jumps over 
everything, including barrels, and then he 
is taught to stamp out brush fires. Many 
a police horse has stamped out a danger- 
ous election night bonfire without the 
slightest show of fear. 4 

At the end of three or four weeks the 
average horse is given a final inspection 
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by Lieutenant Mechan, and assigned to a 
rider, suited by weight and disposition. 
Then he’s ready for duty. The stolid, 
heavy type is used for traffic, and the 
lighter, speedier horse is put on park duty. 

“How long does the average horse stay 
in service?” you want to know. 

“Well,” answers the sergeant, “I should 
say about twelve years. Let’s see, Vin- 
cent was just condemned and he’s twenty- 
five years old. I guess he’s been in about 
eighteen years.” 

Eighteen years! That’s a long time for 
a police horse. 

“And what happens to them?” you ask. 

“We keep them until we’re sure they'll 
get good homes. Some of the men be- 
come so attached to their mounts that 
they take care of them. Give them light 
work on a farm, or turn them loose in a 
pasture somewhere.” 

Sergeant Brennan takes you down to the 
end of the stable where seven horses are 
tied up in a line. Six of them are cov- 
ered with blankets—the seventh is shiv- 
ering slightly with the chill of the stable. 

“These are some of the horses that have 
just been condemned,” the sergeant ex- 
plains. “We haven’t found homes for 
them yet. Lieutenant Meehan sees to 
that and makes sure that they'll be well 
provided for.” 

You look pityingly at the old veterans 
and especially at the shivering one. You 
wonder why they don’t cover him, and 
you speak about it. 

“Why don’t you put a blanket on—” 

“T was just going to tell you about him,” 
the sergeant cuts in. “He won’t let us 
keep a blanket on him. He’s chewed up 
as many as three in one day; so we just 
have to let him stand and shiver.” 


OU think that over and make a some- 

what sarcastic remark about the in- 
telligence of horses. You're kidding, but 
John Duggan thinks you mean it; so he 
tells you an incident proving that horses 
have as much sense as lots of people. 

“JT was doing traffic duty on Tenth Ave- 
nue one day,” he begins. ‘“That’s the 
heart of the congested district and the 
traffic is always pretty heavy there. Well, 
a milk wagon horse, with wagon attached, 
became enthusiastic over the idea of run- 
ning away, and started out in high gear. 
I was at Thirty-third Street and saw him 
coming down the center of the Avenue. I 
hooked into him and we continued down 
the center of the Avenue to avoid as 
much traffic as possible. Busy with my 
work I failed to notice the approach of 
a trolley car coming directly toward me. 
The first warning I had of danger was 
when my little Shorty horse pulled away 
from the runaway, forcing me to let go. 
He had seen that car and knew we would 
be smashed. After passing around the 
street car, he closed in again and we soon 
discouraged the runaway from further ac- 
tivity along that line. My horse got his 
_ lump of sugar that day, believe me!” 

That reminds Lieutenant Meehan of an- 
other incident. 

“That horse had nothing on Tilden,” 
he says. “He was ridden by a man named 
Farrington and they a post on 
Seventh Avenue. There are double car 
tracks on that street and Tilden had a 
habit of standing in the middle of the 
block, on the tracks, while Farrington was 
directing traffic on the corner. When a 
northbound car came along Tilden stepped 
over onto the southbound track. And 
when a southbound car came along he 
stepped back again to the northbound 
track. But when two cars passed each 
other at that point, Tilden simply trotted 
over to the curb and waited for them to 
get out of the way!” 

You decide then that the term, “horse- 
sense” means plenty. 

“Guess we'd better be getting back,” 
remarked the lieutenant, looking at his 
watch. “I want to show you the finished 
product of the training stable, and the 
place where they're kept in town.” 

So you say good-by to Sgt. Brennan 
and Patrolman Duggan and in a minute 
you're speeding back toward the city. 

Down on Varick 
Street you find one 
of the stables where 
the horses are kept 
while off duty. It’s 
spick and span and 


Lieutenant Byrnes, who is in charge, is 
pretty proud to show it to you. 

“Every man takes care of his own horse 
and is responsible for every bit of his 
equipment. We designed all our saddle 
equipment ourselves and it’s the best we 
can buy. A complete saddle costs us $60. 

“Naturally, since every man has his own 
particular horse they become very much 
attached to each other. A horse becomes 
so confident in his rider that he'll go any- 
where or do anything for him. I remem- 
ber one horse whose shoulder was always 
thrown out of joint when he ran. The of- 
ficer had to dismount, and pull the shoul- 
der back into place before he could pro- 
ceed. But when that cop was in a hurry, 
the horse would run—shoulder or no 
shoulder! We had to condemn him and 
he’s grazing out on some farm now.” 

The horses are fed three times a day 
when the work is strenuous—which is 
practically all the time. While you're 
talking to Lieutenant Byrnes, the men be- 
gin to drift in for the midday meal and 
the horses are pretty anxious to get at 
those oats. They fidget and squirm and 
the mounted men say it’s pretty hard to 
make them stand around when they’re 
hungry. But hungry or not, they’re al- 
ways ready to obey orders. 

“Watch this,” says Lieutenant Byrnes. 

Taking one particularly skittish horse 
by the bridle, he makes him walk side- 
ways, turn on a pivot, back up, and stand 
at attention: The second the lieutenant 
starts giving orders that horse is all atten- 
tion and he seemingly forgets that such a 
thing as an oat exists. But the second 
the exhibition is over the horse is minc- 
ing around again and he’s interested only 
in lunch. 

“Here comes a particularly fine horse,” 
says Lieutenant Byres. “His name is 
Captain and he was General Pershing’s 
mount at one time. He has been in the 
service for nine years.” 


The horse trots up and he is a remark-. 


able animal, but Lieutenant Meehan tells 
you he’ll show you a better one on post 
down by the wharves. So you say good- 
by to Lieutenant Byrnes and scoot down 
toward the river. 

“There he is,” says Lieutenant Mechan 
suddenly. You follow his glance and see 
the most beautiful horse in the service, 
standing with head up and ears and eyes 
alert, while his rider surveys the stream of 
trucks and wagons that clatter over the 
cobbled street. 

“His name is Walker,” the lieutenant 
says, as he turns the car in toward the 
curb. “Named after the mayor. That 
horse has been in the service only two 
months and he has already won several 
ribbons. I call him the thousand dollar 
horse.” 

You climb out of the car and the 
mounted man jumps down from the sad- 
dle to shake hands. Walker stands still 
as his ribs and neck muscles are probed and 
his satiny coat is pointed out to you. He’s 
used to being admired. While you look at 
him a truck roars by and a single, sharp 
explosion—backfire from the muffler— 
makes you jump like the true pedestrian 
you are. You glance at Walker, but the 
noise doesn’t seem to have caused him the 
slightest annoyance. He’s gazing serenely 
down the street toward some fruit stands 
—apparently he’s thinking how nice one 
of those apples would taste. 

As you climb back into the little road- 
ster and start back toward headquarters 
you find that you're looking at all police 
horses in a new light. You glance with 
new respect at the perfectly trained ani- 
mals, standing at their posts, ever ready to 
help the mounted man untangle a snarl 
in traffic, dash after a runaway, or break 
up a mob. You haven’t thought much 
about it before but you realize now that 
day in and day out, in all kinds of 
weather, those horses are doing a great 
service. 

You know that the New York mounted 
man isn’t just “a cop on a horse;” he’s 
a picked man, a cool worker and a keen 
lover of horses. 

And you know that his mount is not 
merely a horse; he’s 
perhaps the _ best- 
bred,  finest-trained 
animal in existence 
—‘the four - footed 
cop.” 


Bronze Brake Shoes 


Bi ist insure a quick, smooth stop every time, 
the four brake shoes of the MORROW are 
made of bronze. Metals of equal hardness do 
not grip firmly together. But bronze, being 
softer than the steel inner surface of the hub 
takes hold gently but firmly—and keeps hold. 
And this is only one of MORROW’s advan- 
tages. Thirty-one ball-bearings make it pedal 
easily—coast far and fast. It is the only brake 
with the Slotted Sprocket. All manufacturers 
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to tell you the sheer joy of owning a Super 
Elto! The glorious adventures of cruising! The 
happy jaunts to the finest fishing grounds! The 
keen thrill of foaming, slicing speed! 

Put an Elto on that boat — on any boat. Slick 
performance—boy! Justa flip of the fly-wheel and 
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When that 


URGE for 
Pome-Made 
Candy 


comes over 


you 


There’s nothing to take its place 
—nothing else like it. And here’s 
a candy that has garnered more 
enthusiasts, proponents and fans 
than any other home-made 
candy in the world: 


FUDGE CENTER: 1} cups pure cane 
sugar; 4 teaspoon creamery butter; 
1cup rich, full cream milk; 1 cup 
corn syrup; white of one egg. 


CARAMEL LAYER: 4 teaspoons 
creamery butter;1/4 cups corn syrup; 

* 3 cups rich, full cream milk; }4 tea- 
spoon salt, 


PEANUT LAYER: 3 cups prime No.1 
Spanish whole nuts, roasted in oil 
(hulls removed), 


CHOCOLATE COATING: Melt 
one pound pure milk chocolate. 

And that’s Oh Henry!—generous, 

rough-hewn, home-folksy—no 

tinsel or ribbon; but made as if 

made in your own home. 

Of course, Oh Henry! is expen- 
sive to make—probably the most 
expensive candy in the world. 
And the only reason it is so inex- 
pensive to buy, is that so many 
people appreciate its genuine 
home-made goodness. 


CANDY MADE THE HOME-MADE WAY 


The Forging of Peter Cray 


Continued from page 13) 


interview, it expects an interview. Don’t 
disappoint your city editor. If you can’t 
find your man, write something anyway. 
So long as it is harmless stuff, what’s the 


difference?” 

Peter found himself nodding. Well, 
what was the difference? Nobody was 
hurt. Rennie had shown him an artifice 
of possibilities, and he began to experi- 
ment with it. Finding himself with a story 
that could be touched with a spark of 
human interest if it had a snatch of con- 
versation, he wrote an inch or two of in- 
terview with a man he did not bother to 
go to see. Encouraged by the result, he 
began to play with this trick more and 
more, always keeping in mind Rennie’s ad- 
vice to keep these faked interviews harm- 
less. 


“Pulling some off-color stuff, aren't 
you?” Gus asked him one day. 

“Just copying your methods,” said 
Peter. 


US gave him a sharp glance. “Oh! 

That. Coe interview. But remember 
that I’d heard Mr. Coe speak his mind, 
and that I reported him accurately. I 
imagine you have sense enough to see that 
that was a little different.” 

“Just a little,” Peter shrugged, unwilling 
to admit more. 

But he was disturbed. In a small cor- 
ner of his mind, the ethics of what he 
was doing began to bother him. He told 
himself that he took liberties only with 
stuff that couldn’t hurt a soul—and yet 
Gus had made him feel cheap. 

That afternoon he had to go to the 
Star city room to search the file for a 
story that had broken before he joined the 
staff. Pop Smelley crooked a fat, beckon- 
ing finger at him from the copy desk. 

“Been wanting to have a talk with you,” 
said Pop. “Going out of your way to 
dig up a lot of interviews lately, aren’t 
you?” 

Peter played for time. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Interviews,” said Pop impatiently; 
“interviews. What would that mean?” 

“Doesn't the Star like interviews?” 

“Not too many in a man’s copy,” said 
Pop, and looked at him sideways. “Some- 
times they look too good to be true. And 
an interview that doesn’t stick to straight 
facts is likely to mislead a reader. A re- 
porter has a big responsibility toward his 
readers. Get that, Cray.” Pop’s growl 
ended with the grunted admonition, and 
he plunged into copy again. 

Peter, left to reflect, grew alarmed. Had 
Mr. Winters noticed his interviews? Mr. 
Fisk? The truth came down on him. He 
had no right, not even for a single line, 
to put into print what was not true. Then 
and there a new resolution was made. He 
would never again write another para- 
graph that had not been honestly ob- 
tained. Hours later it dawned upon him 
that Pop, in his big-hearted way, had 
taken the trouble to warn him quietly in- 
stead of going to Mr. Winters with his 
suspicions. 

He waited in vain for a trolley car next 
morning and finally walked to the office, 
arriving there forty minutes past his usual 
time. There was a letter in his box giv- 
ing him the details of a small, unimpor- 
tant story. As he slipped paper into his 
typewriter to write this short piece of 
news, Smatter came down to his desk, 

“Hear about Rennie?” the copy boy 
asked in suppressed excitement. 

“What about him?” 

“He’s canned.” 

Peter’s head came up with a start. “Lost 
his job?” 

“You said it. Winters was waitin’ for 
him when he breezed in this mornin’. I'll 
say the old boy gave him a dressin’ down. 
Told him that when anybody paid three 
cents for a Star they didn’t buy just the 
paper but bought the Star’s pledge that 
everythin’ in it was straight goods. You 
should have heard it.” 

“But what was it all about, Smatter? 
What did Rennie do?” 

“Faked an interview,” said the copy 
boy. “The guy came in and made a hol- 
ler. Rennie couldn’t square himself and 


Winters gave him the gate. About half an 
hour ago.” 


Chapter Six 


.ETER’S hands trembled as he tapped 
the keys of his typewriter. Both he 
and Rennie had been walking on 

brittle glass and, by a stroke of luck, the 
glass had broken under Rennie’s feet and 
not under his. He saw now how easily 
he could have come upon disaster. Once 
he caught Pop peering at him from be- 
hind the copy desk. Something of the 
gratitude that stirred him must have been 
reflected in his expression for Pop gave 
him an understanding, warning scowl. 

He took the story to Mr. Winters with 
a hollow feeling of apprehension. The 
city editor merely glanced at the page 
of copy and tossed it over to Pop. Peter 
came away. Once out of the city room 
he breathed easier. 

Yet he was shaken. This might have 
happened to him! Coming to the cafe- 
teria in which he had eaten his first meal 
in Sussex, he let his glance wander in to 
the stools in front of the marble-topped 
counter. There sat Rennie, his hat on the 
back of his head, leisurely sipping a cup 
of coffee. 

Peter went in. A corner of Rennie’s 
mouth twitched with a motion that, in 
spite of a fleeting seriousness, was charac- 
teristically impudent. 

“Anybody give you the joyful tidings?” 
he asked flippantly. 

“Smatter told me.” 

“Yes; he heard it all. Stood there with 
his ears cocked so he wouldn’t miss a 
word. Good boy, Smatter. He’s got a 
positive instinct for news. Never knew 
him to be absent from the scene when 
Boaters separated somebody from the pay 
roll.” 

Peter took the next stool. “What are 
you going to do?” 

“T'll stroll over to the Record office af- 
ter they go to press and see if they need 
a man. Not likely though; it would have 
got noised around if any of their staff was 
caving in. Well, the world is full of news- 
papers.” He shrugged his shoulders. “Got 
a quarter that isn’t working? One cup of 
coffee doesn’t make much of a breakfast.” 

Peter laid a coin on the counter. Ren- 
nie ordered rolls and another cup of coi- 
fee. He ate with light-hearted enjoyment. 

“Winters missed his calling,” he con- 
fided. “I’m not denying he’s a good city 
editor, but he’d make a better clergyman. 
Preaches mighty good sermons. If I hadn’t 
taken a grip on myself I think I should 
have been uplifted. And yet,” he added 
thoughtfully, “that was a mighty good in- 
terview, better than I’d have got if I’d 
actually seen the man. He wouldn’t have 
said half the clever things I put into his 
mouth. I present him to the public as a 
man of ideas, and he comes along and 
gets me fired. That’s the world for you.” 

The rolls were finished. The waiter took 
away the empty plate. Rennie sighed with 
the luxury of satisfied hunger and 
stretched his long arms. 

“And the question before the house,” he 
said, “is where do we go from here?” 

Peter was doing some rapid thinking. 
Rennie had to borrow a quarter to buy 
his breakfast. That could mean only that 
this wastrel of the Star was penniless and 
out of a job. Had Peter been in the same 
fix he would have been appalled. 

“They should have given you your 
money when they fired you instead of 
making you wait until pay day,” he said. 


ENNIE took this as a joke. “Pay day? 
There won’t be any pay day for me. 
I beat them even there. I had already bor- 
rowed half of next week’s money from the 
cashier.” 
“But what are you going to do?” 
“I can assure you of one thing,” Ren- 
nie said lightly, “I’m not going to worry 
about it.” He smoothed out a paper 


napkin and began to write. He put down | 


two words—assets and liabilities. 

“T’m afraid,” he said ruefully, “it’s noth- 
ing but liabilities. I owe three weeks’ 
board; that’s $24. The laundryman’s got 
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11-year-old boy goes on hunting trip with father 
to Alaska and gets in on the killing of big game 
along with Dad. The boy traveled and hunted like 
a veteran, with never a murmur when the goinz 
was rough, and the last to cry quits at the end of 
a hard day. 

Thrilling adventure and hunting experiences kept 
father and son together and developed a fine spirit 
of comradeship and understanding between them. 
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Saving 
the train 


A fifteen-year-old boy’s 
experience with 
an Iver Johnson bicycle 


ae NE day last summer, while I was 
on a bicycle trip, I came to a 
railroad crossing, and as I glanced 
over my shoulder to the point where 
the railroad crossed a bridge, I saw 
smoke. Turning back and riding 
quickly down to the bridge, I saw 
it was in flames, 
+ “Far in the distance I could hear 
the faint whistle of an approaching 
train. I knew I must stop it before 
it reached the bridge. By fast riding 
I reached the nearest farmhouse. In 
the yard, a lady was hanging out 
wash. I noticed a red tablecloth on 
the line. Without stopping to explain, 
Iran into the yard, grabbed the table- 
cloth, ran out, jumped back on my 
Iver Johnson, and rode back as fast 
as I could pedal to the railroad cross- 
ing. As I reached it, the train came 
thundering around the nearby curve. 
I stood in the middle of the track, 
waved the red tablecloth, and the 
train came screeching and squealing 
toastop. I was generously rewarded 
for courage and resourcefulness.” 
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Real, wide-awake 
American boys ride 
Iver Johnsons. This 
famous bicycle is su- 
from every 
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easy pedaling, dura- 
bility and good looks. 
‘The frame and forks 
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strength. The two- 
piece crank set and two-point 
ball bearings reduce friction and 
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severe road shock. 

Finally, the rich, flashing 
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Johnson enamel baked on, then hand-rubbed. 
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lasting quality. 

Color choice of Iver Johnson Blue, Ma- 
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Iver Johnson agent in your town. 
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me on his books for $2.45. There’s a res- 
taurant here in town where I owe $6 or 
$7. This suit I have on is only half paid 
for; put down $20 to the tailor. I guess 
that finishes it. About $53 in the hole.” 
He put the pencil back in his pocket. 

“But how about the assets?” Peter de- 
manded. 

“There are no assets,” said Rennie. 
“How in thunder could anybody owe me 
anything? It’s always the other way 
around.” 

Peter reflected that five dollars was 
owing to him, but he did not put the 
thought into words. “You’ve got to eat.” 

“Oh, I won't starve, It’s not worth 
worrying about.” He threw back his head 
and began to sing in a musical baritone. 

Peter found something stirring in Ren- 
nie’s lofty nonchalance in the face of mis- 
fortune. He didn’t stop to reason it out; 
his friend’s unconcern seemed to smack 
of a courage that 
would just grin at 


asked pointedly. 

“Good-by? Has he gone away?” 

“T thought he gave you the hooks. Got 
out of town last night. Borrowed right and 
left from his friends and then took a train. 
Got into you, too, didn’t he? Told the 
whole town about it. Peter Cray was one 
of the whitest chaps in the world. That’s 
how Rennie usually pays his bills—with 
three cheers. Haven’t got any pipe to- 
bacco handy, have you?” 

Peter was cruelly hurt. The thought that 
would not down was that Rennie, after he 
had stuck to him, had left without a 
word. He began to see what Gus might 
have meant when he said that Rennie 
would let somebody else worry and hold 
the empty bag. 

And yet there was a glamour about the 
rogue that would not entirely down. He 
found himself arguing that there was a 
streak in Rennie that stood for friendship, 
for the sacred things, 
and that in spite of 


fate. Rennie impress- 
ed him at the mo- 
ment as one who, if 
a soldier, would charge 
a battery with a 
laugh. Impulsively he 
dug into his pocket 
and spread his money 
out on the counter. 

“Nine dollars and 
forty cents,” he count- 
ed. “That’s all I 
have. I'll split it with 
you.” 

Rennie picked up 
his share without 
haste. “Old man,” he 


said, “you’re one ? 
white chap. I won’t should he obey? 
forget this. I'll see 


that you get it back. 
And you had better 
watch your step and 
hustle over to court 
or Gus may take a 
piece of your scalp.” 

They separated on 
the sidewalk. Peter 
watched Rennie go 
down the street, his 


story 


CRASH! 


A burning floor fell, 
and Bill Moriarity re- 
ceived two orders; one 
to run for his life— 
the other to plunge 
into the roaring in- 
ferno and drain off 
the oil tanks. Which 


Next month brings 
the answer in Karl 
W. Detzer’s great fire 


BOSSES 


his deficiencies 
he could not be so 
bad as Pop and Gus 
painted him. 

“He'll write me,” 
Peter told himself. 
“He may never send 
me the first $5, but 
he'll send me _ the 
$4.70. He’d have to 
do that, considering 
how I gave it to him.” 
And yet it wasn’t 
really the money that 
Peter was thinking 
about. He wanted to 
preserve his faith. 

A week later a let- 
ter was in his box. 
He knew the hand- 
writing on the en- 
velope as Rennie’s, 
and eagerly broke the 
seal. 


“He’s sent me a 
money order,” Peter 
exulted. “I knew he 
would.” 


But no money order 
was there, The letter 


step joyous, his whole 
bearing seeming to 
mark him as one beset by no doubt or 
worry. 

The story of Rennie’s fall had spread 
through various channels. Gus had heard 
of it. 

“True?” he asked. 

Peter nodded. 

“He had it coming to him,” Gus said 
bluntly. “I’m surprised he lasted as long 
as he did. He’s a black eye to every con- 
scientious reporter honestly doing his job.” 

“He isn’t going around groaning and 
moaning and looking for sympathy,” Peter 
flared. 

“His kind never does,” Gus observed. 
“He lets somebody else worry and hold 
the empty bag.” 

Peter wondered what that might mean. 

For two days Rennie flitted here and 
there about the city. The Record re- 
fused his services, and he accepted the 
verdict with cheerful tranquillity. \ 

“T’d like to write the interview I had 
with the Record people,” he told Peter. 
“Tt would be a scream. ‘Sorry we can’t use 
you,’ they said. ‘So am I,’ I answered; ‘I 
had an ambition to put some life in the 
old sheet.” He grinned. 


'WO days later he disappeared. Peter, 

thinking that he might be ill, went 
to his boarding house. The woman who 
answered the bell had not seen him. 

“And what’s more,” she said, “I don’t 
believe I ever will. He sneaked out of 
here with his baggage, when the whole 
house was asleep, owing me nearly four 
weeks’ board. I shouldn’t have let him 
run so long, but he was so pleasant I 
took a liking to him. I'll know better 
next time.” 

Peter was glum. It seemed to him that 
Rennie should have said something about 
his plans. Silently stepping out of sight 
was poor treatment to give a friend. But, 
then, Rennie had given his landlady poor 
treatment, too. 

Next morning Pop Smelley halted him 
after he had left some copy on Mr. Win- 
ters’ desk. 

“Did Rennie say good-by to you?” Pop 


did not even men- 
tion the day on which 
Peter had laid his funds upon a counter 
and had shared them. 


Dear Cray: I hit this town three 
days ago and yesterday I landed a 
job on the Telegraph. I told them I 
was a shark at getting interviews. 
That seemed to hit them in the right 
spot and they took me on. There 
should be a good laugh in that some 
place; in fact, somebody should tell it 
to Winters. He’d see the humor of it, 
though he’d probably preach a ser- 
mon. If anybody asks about me, you 
don’t know where I am or where I’m 
working. 

Rennie. 


Slowly Peter tore up the letter and let 
its pieces trickle through his fingers. He 
had lost his money—and something else, 
more precious than money. 

But he had grown wiser in the last few 
minutes. Rennie’s delightful irresponsi- 
bility had turned sour. Peter’s vision had 
cleared. He now saw the careless vaga- 
bond as an absconding debtor trying to 
hide his trail, a fraud who had cheated one 
newspaper and was prepared to cheat an- 
other. 


Chapter Seven 
AW the passing of Rennie, Peter 


found himself, in one sense, left 

alone. A blank had come into his 
life. There was now nobody near to whom 
he could go with his troubles, nobody 
from whom he could seek wisdom. True, 
he had learned that Rennie’s advice was 
not to be taken with too much faith; yet 
it had been something. It had given him 
a support on which he could lean. It had 
been a prop, wobbly, but still a prop. In- 
stinct told him that Pop Smelley would 
be his friend. And yet, after his experi- 
ence with Rennie, he had not the heart 
to seek out another confidant. 

So he went on alone. Perhaps it was 
best. He was being sharpened on the 
whetstone of his difficulties. 

He caught his second wind. Day by day 
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The Bugler in Camp 


Gn SEE the sun sparkle on the shiny 
brass and hear the clear call of the 
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the court run became more familiar 
ground. He got to that point where he 
knew everybody on the district worth 
knowing, and twice he won his way into 
the sacred precincts of John Lund’s pri- 
vate office. Yet he found the banker’s re- 
serve a stiff barrier that he could not 
penetrate. Other men of the district he 
could weigh; this man mystified him. He 
spoke of it to Gus Hager. 

“Nobody knows anything of his past,” 
Gus said thoughtfully. “He came here 
with money; he has prospered. He gives 
a lot to charity. He has a_ crippled 
brother, Jacob Lund. He bought him a 
comfortable little house at the edge of 
the town and supports him and his wife. 
That’s all anybody in Sussex knows of 
John Lund.” 

“But he must have a history?” 

“He's kept it pretty well hidden,” 
said dryly. 

Four weeks after Rennie’s departure 
Peter found a $3 increase in his salary en- 
velope. That night he wrote a jubilant 
letter to Carl; and because his grand- 
father knew how close he had been to 
failure, he wrote a short note to the old 
man in Closter: 


Gus 


The Star gave me a $3 a week in- 
crease to-day. I had not asked for it. 


David Morgan wrote in reply: 


“T am glad to hear of your suc- 
cess.” 


Rather wistfully, Peter scanned the 
statement. He wanted to find in it some- 
thing that would satisfy his longing for a 
kinsman’s understanding and approval. 
Perhaps that something was there, behind 
the bleak formality of the words. But 
Peter was far from sure. 

“Oh, well,” he said, and grinned a lit- 
tle. He was too happy to quarrel with 
anyone. 

It was just at this time that Pop Smel- 
ley achieved another birthday—and the 
sports editor, a man named Wellington, 
conceived a brilliant idea. 

“Let every man,” he grinned, “present 
Pop with a pound of pipe tobacco. We'll 
have. the old derelict nailed. He won't 
have the nerve to graft another bit of 
tobacco for months. One-half his joy in 
life will be gone.” 

So, with assumed gravity, every mem- 
ber of the staff went up in turn to Pop's 
copy desk and wished him many happy 
returns of the day and presented him with 
a pound tin of ammunition for his pipe. 

Pop beamed on them. “Well, now, it’s 
mighty nice of you boys to do this for me 
—mighty nice. How did you guess that I 
needed tobacco?” 

The sports editor almost strangled. “Can 
you beat that?” he demanded. “Isn’t he 
a wonder?” 


UT Pop was to rise to greater heights 

on the morrow. With part of the 
morning copy read and sent out to the 
composing room, he sat prodding a fat 
finger into the empty bowl of a pipe. 
Wellington, on his way down the city 
room, stopped at Peter’s desk. 

“Something tells me,” he said, “that we 
didn’t nail Pop as securely as we thought. 
Now he’s getting out of his chair, and he’s 
got that empty pipe with him. Here he 
comes. I'll stick around and see what he 
has to say. It ought to be good.” 

Pop ambled toward them with his low- 
ered suspenders flopping around his legs. 
“Funny thing about loss of memory,” he 
began. “You boys believe in it, don’t 
you?” 

The sports editor was silent and non- 
committal. 

“J didn’t,” Pop went on genially, “until 
this morning. Remember that tobacco the 
boys gave me yesterday? Mighty nice of 
them. Well, sir, I carried it home care- 
fully and very carefully put it away. ‘Now 
there,’ I said to myself, ‘is enough pipe to- 
bacco to last me a year.’ And will you be- 
lieve it, when I got up this morning I 
couldn’t remember where I had put it. 
Mind a complete blank. I had to come 
away empty-handed. Strange, isn’t it?” 

The sports editor made no reply, but 
began to breathe hard. 

“And here I am stuck for a smoke. Just 
craving a smoke, and no tobacco.” He 
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turned to Wellington, as if struck with a 
sudden, happy thought. “You don’t hap- 
pen to have a spare pipeful, I suppose?” 

“Pop, ” the sports editor said weakly, 

“you're in a class by yourself. Abso- 
lutely.” He handed over his well-filled 
pouch. 

Pop helped himself liberally. 

“Say,” Wellington demanded, “do you 
know you've taken half of it?” 

“Oh, well,” Pop said genially, “you'll be 
going out after a while and you can buy 
more. Funny about that loss of memory, 
isn’t it?” 

Wellington glared, and all at once be- 
gan to laugh. Pop ambled back to his 
desk and, for the rest of that day smoked 
with a placid, chuckling triumph. 

Peter knew the taste of triumph, too— 
but his was the triumph of the warker 
marching on. The battle for news on the 
court run was fought through each day, 
and each afternoon the Record and the 
Star carried a silent verdict of the result. 
Sometimes Peter scooped Gus, sometimes 
Gus scooped him. There were times when 
the steady toil grew irksome; times when 
he longed to throw off his responsibilities, 
relax for a few hours, let things slide and 
take a chance. But there always came to 
his mind a picture of Gus patiently and 
persistently plodding the distriet. You 
couldn’t take chances with Gus. 

That first night in Sussex Peter had 
gone to bed bitterly disliking his news- 
paper rival. Now, in spite of the relent- 
lessness of the warfare, he found himself 
drawn toward the Record man. There 
was something solid, something rugged, 
something enduring about Gus. 

Their intimacy grew. They began to 
eat together each midday during the 
court recess. It was an intimacy possible 
only in the democratic give-and-take of 
the newspaper business. They grew to 
look forward to their talks across a res- 
taurant table—and yet, from that table, 
they would go forth cheerfully to sink 
each other’s ships. Peter found himself 
tingling with the adventure of it all, the 
daily risk, the spice of chance the joy 
of matching his wits and his skill against 
a keen adversary. 


AME a day when there were two night 

meetings on the district. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce was to meet at eight 
o'clock, and at the same hour the Second 
Ward Improvement Association was to 
draw up a list of ward improvements it 
would demand from the City Commission. 

“We ought to have both those meet- 
ings in full,” Gus said thoughtfully. “If we 
cover one, we'll have to pick up the other 
later. We'll be sure to miss part of the 
second story. We ought to split them. You 
never can get all the stuff when you have 
to scramble around, after a meeting, and 
ask what happened. oe 

“Suits me,” said Peter. 

“Then I'll take the Chamber of Com- 
merce. You take the ward association.” 

So Peter covered the gathering of the 
second ward taxpayers. Later he met Gus 
and read from his notes, and Gus gave 
him what had happened at the Chamber 
of Commerce. Next day they were back 
on their former footing, warring with each 
other for copy. The experience, however, 
had shown Peter the one good phase of a 
combination. A reporter could split him- 
self, so to speak, and be in two places at 
once. 

A note in his box from Wilbur Fisk 
summoned him to the managing editor's 
office. He answered the call promptly, 
with no vague stirring of uneasiness, no 
mental questioning of what fault there 
might be to find. Mr. Fish, leaning back 
in his chair with his hands behind his 
head, surveyed him quizzically. 

“Cray,” he said, “you came in here 
whipped some time ago, and wanted to re- 
sign. Feel that way about it now?” 

Peter grinned. “No, sir.” 

“T had an idea you’d come through. The 
man who’s willing to plug usually lasts. I 
have been watching you—sort of marking 
your score. I thought I'd tell you, Cray, 
that when the Star finds a young man, a 
new man it developed, who takes off his 
coat and digs in, it has a little habit of 
seeing that he gets a bit more money 
every six months—provided he keeps his 
coat off.” 

Peter went back to his desk in the city 
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room and wrote his grandfather a note 
that told of the implied increase. He 
wrote on impulse and, after the letter was 
on its way, wondered why he had done it. 
He had announced his first boost in sal- 
ary, but that had been forced on him. It 
had been a defensive measure to rob a 
previous confession of failure of its sting. 
This last letter—well, why had he written 
it? The question was too big for him. He 
knew only that he had wanted to write it. 

Smatter came down to his desk. “Saw a 
letter in your box from Fisky. What did 
he do, blow you up? I thought not. You 
are all right. I hear things around here. 
Say, I turned in my first story to-day.” 
The copy boy’s chest swelled in his nar- 
tow coat. 

“That’s fine, Smatter.” 

“Yeah. Automobile bumped a guy and 
I was right there and got the names. I'll 
show you the story 
when the paper comes 


that somebody is out to wipe that play- 
ground off the map. I got that pretty 
straight and emphatic. Well, so long, 
boys.” 

Peter barely responded to Mr. Pick- 
man’s farewell. His mind was absorbed 
by the chance information the clerk had 
picked up. Peter knew his second ward— 
crowded tenements, narrow streets, swarm- 
ing children. “Why, they can’t close that 
playground!” he blazed at Gus. 

“They shouldn’t,” said Gus. “It’s a 
safety spot. Take it away and kids would 
be killed every week playing in the streets. 
We've got to find out the facts—and if 
someone 7s trying to close the place, we 
have got to fight it.” 

“How?” Peter was eager. 

“That,” said Gus, “is for you to think 
out. Naturally, you'll cook up your fight 
and I'll cook up mine. But first we’ve got 
to discover if someone 
really wants that play- 


out.” 

But when Smatter 
displayed the clipping 
his face was clouded 
with disappointment. 
“They changed it,” he 
said. “I said the guy 
was ‘ran into’ and 
Pop Smelley made it 
‘struck.’ Why did he 
do that?” 

Peter tried to make 
an explanation 
of choice of words 
and grammar. Smat- 
ter looked baffled. 

“That’s over my 
head,” he confessed, 
and sighed. 

“It wouldn’t be if 
you took a crack at 
school.” 

“But I told you 
once I can’t give up 
my job here. A guy’s 
got to live.” 

“There’s night 
school, Smatter. A lot 


of to-day’s big men straight into em! Down 
got their stuff by dig- on the ground, the bat- 
ging it out at night.” tered Bobby Worden, 
Perea 5 Sastia gazing in wonderment at 
piciously. “You ain’t “THE MAN WHO 
kiddin’ me? I always WN 
thought night school a DO 

was for rough-neck 2 

kids that wanted to 

have a good time 


Next Month 


Erskine’s Second Great 
War Flying Story 


Douglas Renfrew, danc- 
ing on silver wings, high 
above Ypres. Facing him, 


eleven grim Fo 
bent on his destruction. 
What did he do? Flew 


ground, and who he 
is, and why he wants 
it.” 

“And when we 
know, we'll fight.” 

“With everything 
we have,” said Gus. 

Peter’s heart leaped. 
This was the picture 
he had carried with 
him the day he came 
to Sussex. To stir a 
city with his words! 
For the first time his 
newspaper job had 
called’ to him to play 
the part of a crusader 
for a public good. 


Chapter Eight 


UT a week of 
B careful, patient 
inquiries 
brought Peter and 
Gus nothing except 
guarded confirmation 
of the rumor that 
there was some- 
one interested in buy- 
ing the playground. 
And then John Lund 
was taken ill. 
“Watch this, 
Cray,” said Mr, Win- 
ters. “Lund’s a finan- 
cial power here, and 
when he dies you'll 


ers, 


razzin’ a teacher. But 
if you're for it, I'll give it the once over.” 

So it came to pass that Smatter began 
to come to the Star office with a book 
or two under his arm; and in the lulls 
between the streams of copy he could be 
found scratching his head and poring over 
the pages. 

“Tough stuff!” he grumbled. “I’m not 
gettin’ anywhere with this.” But he kept 
on. 

Peter kept on, too. The fascination of 
the work continued to grow on him. He 
found a zest in the morning rush through 
the district when minutes counted in the 
race against the clock to gather the news 
and to get it to the Star office in time 
for that day’s paper. The afternoons and 
the evenings were more leisurely. Some- 
times there was a banquet to cover, and 
a group would call to him to come to their 
table. He liked this show of recognition. 
It gave him a feeling that he belonged— 
that men were seeing him as a man on 
man’s work. 


HEN one day Mr. Pickman increased 

that feeling by dropping a suggestion 
to both Peter and Gus when he happened 
to join them at lunch. 

“Here’s something you fellows will want 
to watch,” said the friendly clerk. “Some 
who were coming down in an office 
elevator with me yesterday were talking 
about the second ward playground—said 
somebody wanted to buy it and close it 
up. I didn’t know the men, but they 
seemed pretty sure of their facts. The 
thing’s worth watching.” 

“Certainly is,” Gus nodded. “You've no 
idea who wants to buy the playground— 
and why?” 

“Not the faintest,” Mr. Pickman an- 
swered cheerfully. “All I gathered was 


have the biggest story 
of the day.” 

Gus had received the same tip from the 
Record. At John Lund’s office a reserved 
secretary told them Mr. Lund had a 
cold. 

“Nothing serious,” said the secretary. 
“He'll be down again in a few days.” 

“That settles that,” said Peter; but at 
the Star office they told him to continue 
to make inquiries concerning the banker 
every day. It became a matter-of-fact 
call, with the same secretary always mak- 
ing the same reply. Except that he had 
to ask about him every morning John 
Lund passed completely from Peter's 
mind, 

Though he had not been able to learn 
who wanted to buy the playground, he 
began to assemble the artillery with 
which he would bombard the plan. The 
second ward and the third ward were 
similar in that they were both tenement 
districts, but the third ward had no play- 
ground. There were many things Peter 
wanted to know. How many. children 
under fourteen years of age lived in each 
ward? How many children, in each ward, 
were killed in a year by automobiles? 
How many children in each ward died 
each year of disease? 

It was not hard to get what he wanted. 
At the City Hall he secured his popula- 
tion data. The police gave him his acci- 
dent figures. The year before three second 
ward children had been crushed by cars, 
and eight third ward children had died 
under automobiles. He sought out the 
chief of police. 

“Why are more youngsters killed by cars 
in the third ward than in the second 
ward?” he asked. 

“The second ward has a playground,” 
said the chief. “The kids are off the 
streets.” 
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the picture under a reading glass. Bring 
out every detail. Nota defect! Nota 
blemish!’ Every unit, every button, 
every finger exactly in place. 

All this means effort. It is the re- 
sult of two great forces. Proper train- 
ing and loyal response. Every lad in 
this picture has done his part with 
loyalty and enthusiasm. He has 
learned that real discipline is self- 
discipline. He has put himself in 
harmony with the St. John’s system. 

And so the thoroughness of his 
military training characterizes his 
academic work.’ He has a physical 
training that makes him strong and 
healthy. Above all, he is inspired 
to his highest effort by men who 
know boys; men who have been 
chosen for their experience and 
vision. Write for the catalog. 
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Peter put that down for future use. 
When the time came to use his stories 
he'd quote the chief. 

More children died of disease in the 
third ward than in the second, 

“Why?” Peter asked the doctor who 
was president of the Sussex Board of 
Health. 

“Playground,” said the doctor. “Games 
in the open air build them up. Second 
ward children are healthier.” 

Peter made note 6f that. And then, so 
that he could give graphic illustration of 
what a playground meant, he took out a 
photographer—getting the order for the 
photographer’s gnment from Pop 
Smelley, who understandingly asked no 
questions—and had pictures taken of 
streets. Third ward thoroughfares were 
thick with boys and girls at play. Second 
ward streets, were, by comparison, al- 
most deserted. Playground again! Keep 
them in a playground and you kept them 
out of danger. Some day he would pub- 
lish those pictures, and a little table show- 
ing the number of accidents, and a story 
of what the chief of police had said. He 
was mapping out his campaign with care 
and with skill. 

One angle of it he had to let alone—for 
the present. But when the moment was 
right, after the story had broken, he would 
stir up the second ward to angry protest. 
He would urge meetings of protest and 
give them publicity; and he visioned how, 
by suggestions dropped into the right ears, 
he could have a thousand men and women 
march down upon the city hall and cry 
out for their rights. Oh, the second ward 
would be aroused! The picture that came 
to his mind made him think of Lexington 
and of Concord. 


Yee John Lund continued 
to be ill. 

“T don’t like this,” said Gus. “It has a 
peculiar ring. A man with a cold doesn’t 
stay in his bed for almost three weeks.” 

And that morning, for the first time, 
the banker's secretary gave them a dif- 
ferent message. 

“Mr. Lund,” he said, “is holding his 
own.” 

Holding his own! That meant that there 
was danger. Out on the sidewalk Gus gave 
a long whistle. 

“I knew they were holding something 
back. He’s a sick man, Cray. Let’s get 
after the physician.” 

The physician attending John Lund did 
not seem anxious to give them informa- 
tion. What was the matter with the 
banker? Oh, an attack of influenza. The 
man of medicine dismissed it lightly. They 
pointed out that John Lund had not been 
at his office in three weeks. The doctor 
replied that a man of Mr. Lund’s age 
would find influenza very weakening. It 
would take time for him to recover his 
strength. 

“Doctor,” Gus said bluntly, “isn’t Mr. 
Lund in danger?” 

“No, no.” The doctor pooh-poohed the 
idea, But Peter came away with the im- 
pression that the man was more con- 
cerned than he cared to admit. 

“T’m going to cover myself on this,” said 
Gus, and Peter went back to the Star of- 
fice and told his suspicions to Mr. Win- 
ters. 

“Hum!” The city editor swung around 
in his chair and stared thoughtfully across 
the city room. “I’ve had an idea his of- 
fice wasn't telling you everything. All 
right, Cray; give us something on it, but 
write it guardedly, guardedly.” 

So Peter wrote: 


The illness of John Lund, at first 
viewed lightly, has begun to concern 
seriously the financial district of Sus- 
sex. Mr. Lund has been away from 
his office for three weeks and, until 
to-day, no announcement was made 
of his ailment. 

Dr. Thomas W. Decker, his physi- 
cian, to-day said that the banker was 
suffering from an attack of influenza. 

“He is not seriously ill,’ Dr. Decker 
added, “but he has been weakened. 
That is to be expected of a man of 
his age.” 

At Mr. Lund’s office it was said to- 
day that he was “holding his own.” 


Peter was rather proud of the story. He 
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fellows, training themselves for 
Jeadership? You'll catch — the 
Wentworth spirit right away. 
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A carefully selected faculty co- 
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football fields, and billiard rooms. Social ease 
developed at school functions. Modern fire- 
proof buildings. School band and orchestra. 
Catalogue, 
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Affectionately known as M. M.A. Builds 
a clean mind in a sound bedy, and de- 
velops initiative and indiriduslism. ‘Big 
Brother Plan” of government gives close 
personal touch between cadets and in- 
structors, emcouraging friendships. Privi- 
lege system imsures contented student 
hody and enthusiastic school spirit. R.O.T.C. unit 
with Army Officers, Directed Athletics, reaching 
every cadet. College Preparatory. Business and 
Music. Separate Lower School for younger boys. 
Faculty and equipment exceptional. Capacity taxed 
annually. ty enrollment necessary. Catalog. Ad- 
dress: Col, E, Y. Burton, President, Box 125, 
Mexico, Missouri. 


RANDOLPH-MACON 


ACADEMY 
Front Royal, Va. 


Military Training 


‘Tar 1927-28 session of our school will open in new, 
modern, Sreproof buildings of the finest type. 

A close study of the boy's peculiarities— 
perament—his ability—and his ambition 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his place in life. 


‘Thorough tion fe lege ‘ientific school. 
Intellectaal and moral development combined with, tail 
tary training fit the boy for the needs of the te 
Sommer, Camp. goth, seraion Deming Sept, 20,, 1927. 
A branch of the Randolph-Macos item, Catalogue. 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principat 


Box 419 Front Royal, Va. 


G@iuMe2A 


0 g/hitaryAca 
and YOUR BOY 


If you would have him trained and educated 
by skilled men in a school that builds strong 
d healthy bodies, send him to 

Academy. 


characters ani 
Columbia Military 


PREPARES for COLLEGE, WEST POINT or 
ANNAPOLIS on CERTIFICATE 
A faculty of college trained men. 67 acre 
campus, nine stone and brick buildings. 
sports - - golf and swimming pool. R.O.T.C. 
unit t army officers. For catalogue write 


BOX 601, COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 


July, 1927 


Branham& 


Military careew 


Hughes 


: BUILDERS 
OF MEN FOR 34 YEARS 


34 years of experience in training boys in 
moral and physical health and scholarship. 
Modern, complete equipment. R.O.T.C. 
under U.S. Army officers, Junior school 
in separate building. 70 acre campus with 
lake and golf course. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. For catalog, address: 
COL. W. 0. BATTS, Superintendent 


Box A, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

1 school ditinction 
and a 
palronage 

THE South's most eplen- 

distractions. 


Prepares for all colle; 
universities. Junior! 


jolie, 
and Secondary School: 
‘Military Schools and 
S. Catalogue. 
Tenn. 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Oldest Private Military School in America 
Classical, scientific and commercial 
courses, A large percentage of our cadets 
prepare for college. College entrance 
standards. Military discipline employed 

as the finest method of preparing for the 

university and for life. A special study 
is made of each cadet. Supervised 

athletics for every boy. Junior R. 0. 

T. C. unit. 11 miles from Louisville. 

Beautiful, modern, fire-proof build- 

ings, References required. Write for 

catalog. Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., 

Box B, Lyndon, Ky. 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals, Military training, 40-acre 
and nearby lakes afford every op- 
‘a beneficial outdoor life and 
Separate school for smaller 
new building especially designed for 
this purpose. Summer school. Rey. 
Herbert Young, 8.T.D., Rector. For 
trated catalog and additional "information, 
address The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana 


NWAY oix525 
BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands, Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band ‘Rehearsals under Dean 
(Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band, 
Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium, Under 
personal di ection of the famous band leader, Patrick 
Conway. Catalog. 
New York 


617 De Witt Park, Ithaca, 
MILITARY 


FORK UNION ‘Xcivemy 


Cestral Virginia location, 50 miles from Richmond. 
Prepares for college or business with thorough mil- 
itary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
‘iam masters. New fireproof buildings. eae 
sipment for all sports. Strong teams. led anc 
= War Dept. R.O. T. C. 140 acres. 30th 
og. Address COL. N. J. PERKINS, 
ident, Box A, Fork Union, Va. 


How to learn, how to labor, how tolive year 
fo ——; 4 i te In the mountains midway 


ned Ficcsberes. Io individual inatruction. Enjoy- 
ing now its greatest 


LLINOIS 


Military School 


From reveille to taps—school days of 
earnest study and healthful 
Prepare for 


. Special courses for young hoy: 


tate $650. Also separate Junior Col- 


» For catalog address 
Clyde R. Terry, President, 
hs ALEDO, ILLINOIS 


thought he had done it well. It said 
nothing. If John Lund returned to his of- 
fice in a few days, the few paragraphs 
would be forgotten. On the other hand, if 
the financier were seriously ill, the Star 
had prepared Sussex to expect the worst. 

And it was to be the worst. 

“Cray,” said Mr. Winters forty-eight 
hours later, “I have inside information 
that Lund is not going to get well. He 
may last ten days or so, but the end is in 
sight. Get an obituary ready.” 

Peter was amazed, If the man was not 
to die for ten days, why this rush? 

“At once?” he asked blankly. 

“As soon as possible,” the city editor 
said impatiently. “If he dies about noon 
some day, we must be ready for it. We'll 
have his obit in type and can slap it 
right into the form. Be sure to make five 
or six inquiries a day concerning his con- 
dition, and one of them must be made 
just before press time. We don’t want to 
be caught napping if he slips off unexpect- 
edly.” 

So what newspapers call the “death- 
watch” was set upon John Lund. Every 
few hours during the day Peter or Gus 
would drop in at his office, or telephone to 
his house or to his physician. Meanwhile, 
Peter wrote the story of the banker’s life. 
Two bulky envelopes of clippings in the 
Star office gave him his facts. They were 
meager enough—the record of what John 
Lund had done as banker and as the sup- 
porter of many charitable institutions; 
but from whence he had come to Sussex 
or what his life had been before that there 
was nothing. Twice Peter went out to see 
Jacob Lund, the crippled brother who 
lived in the neat frame house on the out- 
skirts of the town, and each time Jacob 
Lund received him curtly and sent him 
away baffled. It began to appear that John 
Lund would die as he had lived, a mys- 
tery. 

“I don’t often cry quits,” Gus said in 
despair, “but I’m ready to admit I’m 
licked.” 

“I’m not,” said Peter. If there were 
only some way in which he could make 
that crippled brother talk! 


LOWLY the stories in the Record and 

in the Star had become more frank, 
and now all Sussex knew that the silent 
man who lived in the town’s biggest. man- 
sion was slipping off on the last great jour- 
ney. Men and women who had known his 
charity came to his door to ask in trem- 
bling voices concerning him. A little girl 
came with some faded flowers and handed 
them to a servant. 

And then, at ten_o’clock of a cold and 
dismal night, John Lund died. 

Peter, who had gone to cover an oper- 
etta given by the Sussex high school, did 
not hear the news until midnight when he 
came to the office to write copy. There 
was a proof in his desk of the obituary he 
had written; he read it and was sickened 
by its Jack of facts. Instinct told him that 
there was a big story in John Lund’s death 
—a story he had not found. If he could 
surprise Jacob Lund into talking— He got 
out of his chair and began to pace around 
among the desks. 

The sports editor, busy with basketball 
and bowling scores, and anxious to finish 
up and get home to bed, was annoyed by 
the echoing footfalls. 

“What’s the matter, Cray?” he growled. 
“Having a fit?” 

Peter did not hear him. If he could sur- 
prise the brother— An idea had begun to 
dawn. He did not stop to weigh its ethics. 
Abruptly he put on his coat and went 
down to a street over which the desertion 
of midnight had settled. 

He had to wait twenty minutes for a 
trolley. He was the only passenger. Leav- 
ing the car when it came to his corner, he 
began to walk. A block from the house 
he saw a figure, blurred and indistinct in 
the darkness, coming toward him down the 
street. They met under a pale and sickly 
lamp-post light. 

“Cray!” It was Gus Hager’s voice. “Go- 
ing out to see Jacob?” 

Peter nodded. 

“T just came from there. He wouldn’t 
let me in. You might as well go back.” 

“TJ think I'll make him talk,” said Peter. 
Gus studied his face. 

“All right,” the Record man said sud- 
denly. “I'll go with you.” 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


One of the most distinguished preparatory schools in Amer- 
ica. Superb disciplinary training equalled by academic 
excellence. Two hundred and ninety-six graduates now 
doing successful work in eighty-two universities and colleges. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 


the famous, proverbially ‘healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters, High moral tone. Par- 

ental discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger 

boys. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and tra- 
ditions high. Academy 67 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof, Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


KEMPER suutary scuoor 


A scnoot for the ma 
stills into its sons th 
taught to be neat, 


Box E 


king of virile, aggressive men. Kemper in- 
spirit to go forth and win, Its boys are 
alert, clear thinking, resourceful and self- 
reliant. Qualities of leadership are the ripe fruits of the Kemper 
system. Kemper offers High School and Junior College courses. 
The discipline and physical development of its thorough military 
training are an asset to graduates all through life. One of the 
largest and finest gymnasiums in the U. S. Unsurpassed facilities 
for indoor and outdoor sports. Write for catalog. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 734 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


oyre.. 
100 YEARS THE 
VinGinta” TOWN 
OF LEWISBURG, Healthful, moun- 
tainous Leas (2300 ft.) ‘Near Greenbrier White 

jew, modern, fireproof buildings. 

x superior work arouses ambition 
eS “minded, ls red jRow tee ack riding. Athletic 
ches. eaDUAES "Abu ‘IVE courses lead to diploma, 

eee MEPTED TO COLLEGES WITHOUT 
ed berct of college work. Also lower school. Ages 8 
ication advised. R.O.T. 0, Free Oatalog. 


ENNESSEE 


A school distinguished by the 
record of its graduates in college 
—a distinction its undergradu- 


ILITARY 


The T. M. I. graduate 
comes out clean moral- 
ly, robust physically, 
alert mentally, and 


In healthful highlands of 
East Tennessee. Mild cli- 
mate. Year-round outdoor 
drills and sports, Gymna- 


ates strive to maintain. Stimu- trained to habits of sium. Swimming pool. cin- 
lates good students to their best study and work which der track. All athletics. 


5 practically guarantee Unit R.O.T.C. 54th year. 
endeavors end ordinary his success in college Satisfied patrons in44 states. 
to higher and better achievement. and in later life. For catalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, Box 12, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


students 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior Col- 
lege work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of aca- 
demic, military and physical training. All sports, including polo and_swim- 
ming. R.O.T.C. Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing 
air, dry climate. A cavalry school, Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt. Box N, Roswell, New Mexico 
Military 


P A G E Academy 


A bla achool for little bore, Pago stands i 
clase by itself as a military school for little 
iy in ths cnsential branch 


‘Parents appreciate the atmosphere 
of understanding and encouragement. -Larg. 
get school of its kind in America. Write for 
ihe catalog: ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmas 

ter, 1213 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Morthwestern 
Military and 


Maval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College will prove of interest 
to discriminating parents. 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, President 


MORGAN PARK 


Eacu boy at Morgan Park is given indi- 
vidual guidance by men who are outstanding 
teachers. He lives with wholesome com- 
panions in modern buildings on a 20-acre 
campus in beautiful Beverly Hills, a suburb 
of Chicago. He receives thorough prepara- 
tion for college and technical schools, His 
character and physique are developed by 

supervised athletics. Separate Lower 

School. 54th year. Summer Camp in 
we. Michigan, Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, 

Box 927, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


—— 
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Mc Callie School 


Understanding the problems 
of the growing boy and 
solving them wisely and ad- 
vantageously is a responsi- 
bility undertaken by 
McCallie School. A system 
of training through small 
classes and individual in- 
struction under a strong 
faculty enables each boy to 
progress satisfactorily. 

A home school for boys 
over 12 where the ‘‘joy of 
living’’ abounds and re- 
sponsible citizenship is de- 
veloped. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college, technical 
schools and government 
academies. Wholesome associates. The Bible has 
an important place in the curriculum of every 
student. 

Daily military drill supplies the need for 
action and develops order and self-control with- 
out stressing military matters. Honor system. 
40-acre campus, l-acre outdoor concrete pool. 
Rate $750. Write for catalog. 


Box A, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ANKLIN":MARSHALL, 


A Widely Recognized, 
Moderately Priced 
Preparatory School. 


1200 boys prepared for col- 
lege in last 30 years. 
Wholesome school life 
and sports. 


Unusual Equipment and 
Location. 


Experienced Masters. 
oe Full program of athletics, 
Tunior School. 


Catalog on request. 


E. M. Hartman, Pd. D., Principal 
Box 442 Lancaster, Pa. 


School 


“SAINT JOHN'S” 
COLLEGE prepara- 
tory. Military dis- 

cipline fosters manliness and integrity. Masters 

and comrades inspire highest ideals. Business 
course. Junior Department beginning with 7th 
grade. Extensive campus in the hills. Well. 
planned recreation and athletics. Riding school, 
Swimming 


excellent stable of saddle horses. 

pool. For catalog address 
GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 

Box 27, Manlius, New York 


BLAIR 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal 


Investigation of 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT. 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 


So C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Blairstown, N. J 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY 


An endowed military school for boys. 80 per 
Individual in- 
acres of 
7 build- 
including 
Rate 


struction, Supervised 
H-kept lawn and noble shade t 
Unusual facilities for athlet 
is, track and field ts 
For illustrated catalog 
“MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D,, Pi 
Box 397-E, Owatonna, 


ONARG 


—Iisa militar; 

Accredited. Prepares for College or Business. In- 
dividual attention. ‘*Homelike."’ All athletics. 
Band. 4 modern buildings, 85 miles from Chicago. 
Endowed, hence moderate rate. For Free OATA 
LOG address:— 


school that trains for Character! 


Col. J. D. Bittinger, Supt., Box D, Onarga, Il. 


(Continued from page 57) 

Peter rang the doorbell. Presently an 
upstairs window opened and a head pro- 
truded, “Well?” 

“IT represent the Star. 

“T have nothing to say.” 
started to come down. 

“Ts it true,” Peter called, 
brother committed suicide?” 

“Suicide? Suicide?” Jacob Lund’s voice 
was shocked. “No, no. Wait there. I'll 
be right down.” 

Peter began to chuckle in triumph. “I 
thought that would fetch him, Perhaps 
we can get him to talk.” 

Gus had begun to whistle thoughtfully. 
“Look here—” he began. 


If—” 
The window 


“that your 


UT whatever he intended to say was 
interrupted by the rattling of a bolt, 
the turning of a key, and the opening of a 
door. The man, draped in a dressing 
gown, limped before them and snapped 
on a light in the living room. 
icc he repeated. “This is terri- 

e. 

“You deny it, Mr. Lund?” Peter asked. 

“Absolutely. Anybody who knows John 
Lund’s history would know that it was im- 
possible.” 

“Then that settles it,” said Peter. “I'll 
take your word for it. And speaking of 
his history, Mr. Lund, no one in Sussex 
knows it except yourself.” 

The man’s jaws began to tighten. 

“I did not know him well,” Peter went 
on, “But he meant much to a great many 
persons, and there must have been some- 
thing wonderful in his early life. What- 
ever story is there must be to his credit. 
The pity of it is that he will go and leave 
none of that story behind.” 

“It was to his credit,” said the cripple 
proudly. 

“Then it should be told,” Peter went on, 
pressing his advantage. “Who knows but 
that it might be an inspiration to others. 
If he had overcome difficulties—” 

“Who told you that, young man?” 

“Nobody.” Peter saw that he was on 
the right track. “But he must have; he 


| was that kind. And perhaps, if the story 


were told, men who were discouraged and 
downhearted would read it and find their 
courage restored. This town, which has 
always respected and admired him, might 
come to love the something in him that 
has never been told.” 

“They would,” said Jacob Lund, and 
sat silent. “I never thought of it in that 
light,” he said after awhile, and was silent 
again. 

Peter dared not press him. He looked 
across at Gus, and found Gus staring up 
at the ceiling. 

“T think you're right,” Jacob Lund said 
at last. “I said that those who knew my 
brother’s past would scoff at suicide, for 
he was, first of all, a courageous man. He 
was an orphan before he was five, and he 
and I were sent to an orphanage. Do you 
know what an orphanage was like sixty or 
more years ago? It wasn’t very pleasant. 
But it didn’t break his spirit. He picked 
up some elementary knowledge. When he 
came of the proper age he left, and said 
that he’d take me out when he was able. 
He did all kinds of jobs. He scrubbed 
floors, and worked in a restaurant, and ran 
a newspaper route and got through high 
school. Then he got me out of the orphan- 
age and started me through school, and 
started to get through college himself. 
That was before I hurt my spine. A hun- 
dred times I wanted to quit, but he held 
me to it and got through it himself. There 
were times we were hungry. In the end 
he was an engineer. He saved some 
money. If he was sent out on a development 
and the thing looked good, he’d try to in- 
vest some of his money. That’s how he 
got his start. 

“But he never spoke of those first days. 
They were bitter days. He wanted to 
forget them. He came to Sussex when 
the railroad was laid, one of the railroad 
engineers, one of fifty men, and he stayed. 
Nobody noticed him at the start. He 
just seemed to creep into the life here. 
When they began to see that he was a 
coming man, he had already established 
himself. He had to do no explaining—and 
he never did.” 

Peter was trembling with excitement. 
“If you'll give us names and dates, Mr. 
Lund?” he suggested. He shot a look at 


Gus. Gus looked at him steadily—and his 
enthusiasm for this night’s work began, all 
at once, to falter. 


ACOB LUND gave them dates and 

names slowly and painstakingly, after 
the fashion of an old man who delves 
back into the past. The more notes Peter 
made, the more miserable he felt. Gus, 
with that look, had condemned him, just 
as Gus had condemned him once before 
for his fake interviews. He had won 
his way into this house by trickery. He 
hadn’t stopped to think of that at the 
start, but he had to think of it now. Play- 
ing upon a man’s desire to defend a dead 
brother to gain admittance and win a 
confidence. Fraud! And the idea had 
seemed so brilliant when it came to him. 
He sighed. 

Yet he went on taking the notes. His 
pencil moved mechanically. A half hour 
later, when the tale was done, and when 
he was on his way to the door he suddenly 
swung back. 

“Mr, Lund,” he said, and he was look- 
ing at Gus, “there was never any talk of 
suicide. I used that because I knew it 
would force you to see me.” 

The cripple seemed to draw himself up. 
“You mean, that you lied?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I am sorry for you,” said the old man, 
and Peter felt himself shrinking to noth- 
ingness. “A lie never wins anything. Oh, 
you were successful in worming out your 
story, but you lost something else. Why 
are you telling me? To let me know how 
clever you are?” 

“No,” said Peter in a low voice, “I’m 
telling you to—to get back the some- 
thing Jive Tost. Here! I won’t use the 
story.” He said it impulsively, rushing the 
words for fear that he might lose the 
strength to make the offer. 

“No,” said Jacob Lund after a moment, 
“use it. You were wrong in tricking me, 
but you are right in saying the story 
should be told. Now people will know my 
brother better for what he was.” He came 
across the room, limping painfully, and 
gripped Peter’s hand. “I’m glad you’ve 
told me, glad you’ve tried to make things 
right.” 

That friendly grip brought Peter some 
comfort, but he was far from proud of 
himself as he walked back toward the 
trolley line. Gus was striding beside him 
in silence, and that silence might mean 
anything. 

“Say it,” Peter burst out. “I can im- 
agine what you're thinking. Say it.” 

“Nothing to say,” said Gus, and his 
voice was serene. “You said all that was 
necessary back there. You're all right 
now.” 

Peter felt a little happier. He went di- 
rectly to the Star office and wrote a new 
obituary of John Lund that would as- 
tound Sussex in the morning, and wrote 
it with sympathy, and sincerity, and 
warmth. There was genuine joy’ in the 
writing of it—and a feeling that he was 
atoning somewhat for a shoddy trick. It 
was not until his head, hours later, 
touched the pillow of the bed in his 
boarding-house room that he realized that 
he was tired. 

In the morning he found himself some- 
thing of a hero in the Star office. Pop 
Smelley was so impressed with the story 
that he came down from the copy desk to 
congratulate him and forgot to add his 
usual wheedling appeal for tobacco. 

“Good work, Cray,” said Mr. Winters. 
“That’s a mighty fine story. Is it exclu- 
sive?” 

“No, sir. Gus Hager was at the house 
when I got it.” 

“A good story. Well written. Good 
work.” 

Peter walked out, half exultant, half 
shamefaced—his pride in a well-written 
story dimmed by humiliated recollection 
of the trick he had played to get it. 

Next time, he told himself, his good 
story should be one of which he could be 
entirely proud. Wait until he began to 
turn in his copy on the sale of the second 
ward playground. He had everything for 
that—pictures, facts and interviews. He’d 
write a story that would drive the con- 
cern that wanted to buy that playground 
out of Sussex. And there’d be no humilia- 
tion, no well deserved but rankling hurt 

(Continued on page 65) 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Shattuck 
School 


A college preparatory school carrying on 
the ideals and traditions of its founders— 
training boys as a work of service, not for 
profit. Under experienced teachers. Shat- 


tuck boys make good records in the Uni- 
versities and are qualified for’ life’s work. 
Business course. 

Military training under expert officers 
detailed by the 


U. S. War Dept. Manly 
character, sound 
scholarship and 
high ideals are de- 
veloped. All ath- 
letics under eight 
coaches—16 build- 
ings, 240 acres. 
Summer School. 
67th year, For 
catalog address C. 
W. Newhall, Head- 
master. 


Box B, 
Faribault, Minn. 


eee, College Preparatory~diplo- 
a admits to ALL certificate universities. Also 
eptssratt for Yale, Princeton, Pea one 
a Honor ideals. 
Lake. frm of Chichgo, 
Modern 


EMPaASIS on preparation for College En- 
trance Board Examinations. Six Forms in- 
eluding two grammar grades. Boys from 30 
states, Graduates in 26 colleges.  60-acre 
campus. Nine miles from Princeton. Athletics 
for every . 15 modern buildings, 62nd year. 
Summer session July 11-August 27. Catalog 
aoree w. SWETL ARES be eit nee 
}0x htstown, l. 


PEDDIE 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The Collegiate Institute 


An old established school for bore: a 4 year preparatory 
course and two years ot for College work ree 
fraining. ‘Est, 1854. 0 B00, 

ister, A. M., Prinelpal, Bex B, Mei Pleasant, N. 


ARRINGTON HALL 


School for bore in the grades. Best of equip~ 
ment. usual rate. Every boy on some 
sibistic: tom Free Catalog: Chicago Office: 
1208 Stevens Bldg., or Box B, Knoxville, Iil. 


OD 


AMl athletics. * 
Hour from Ghicago. 
understand boys. KF 
NOBLE 


For Boys 6 to 15 
80th Year 


‘Every Boy on a Team." 
ert teachers wh 


Offers athorough physical, men- 

tal and moral training for col- 
lege or business. Under Christian masters from the great 
universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque spots of America. Gymnasium. Equip- 
ment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160. 
‘William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful ince 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 
colleges, All athletics, 54th year. For paate ad 
dress Principal, Box D, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD 
eplenies Record of Graduates in College, 
‘echnical Schools and Life Occupations. 
Extensive Campus and Equipment. 
Gymnasium, Athletic Field, All Sports. 
Wholesome Influence, Good Business Courses. 
Moderate Rates. 


'e Junior School with Home Care. 
Tiustrated Catalog on Request 


OSCAR 8. KRIEBEL, D. Prin., Box 123, Pennsborg. Ps. 


July, 1927 


The SWAVELY 3%, 
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Renfrew Rides the Sky 


(Continued from page 5) 


air seemed full of Fokkers. None of the 
Camels had fired much as yet, but it 
seemed as if they could hardly explode a 
cartridge without hitting one of those 
bright planes; nor could the Germans. 
And, as the action commenced, three 
Spads and a lone Bristol Fighter came 
speeding up from the distant skies for the 
dog fight. 

Heeding Reece’s order, Renfrew circled 
upward to seek the commander, but as he 
did so he saw Bob Worden plunge, with 
wires shrieking, into the thick of the fray, 
and like a hawk, Renfrew followed him. 
There was no time now for studying the 
game. Bob Worden was biting off more 
than he could chew, and needed:a friend. 

But Renfrew soon found it impossible 
to keep an eye on the impulsive Bobby. 
He had no more than followed the reck- 
less youngster’s lead before he had a 
yellow Fokker with blazing crosses on its 
wings close upon his tail. Renfrew cir- 
cled sharply, and the yellow plane whizzed 
across his path at some seventy yards 
from his nose. Renfrew almost pulled his 
elevators off in twisting to follow him. 

The German looped as he saw Renfrew 
on his tail, and Renfrew made a verti- 
cal twist to meet him when he came out 
of it. The German was under him when 
he finished the loop, and Renfrew swung 
around in a curving dive to gain a posi- 
tion just under his enemy’s elevators. It 
was fast, fast—all of them moving at 
more than a hundred miles an hour. 

Renfrew dipped to bring his guns to 
bear. He fired, but the German swerved, 
and tried to climb above him flashing 
sideways. The Camel looped, and rolled 
at the top of its loop, but the yellow 
man had stalled, and dropped like a stone 
from Renfrew’s vision. Trying to follow 
his enemy with his eyes, Renfrew nearly 
ran into a brilliant scarlet fellow who 
was coming at him head on. That scarlet 
Fokker could have had him then for the 
price of a quick pressure on his trigger, 
but he must have been startled by the 
near collision, and he zoomed out of Ren- 
frew’s way. Renfrew half rolled to get 
behind him, and as he did so, he saw one 
of his own machines hard pressed. 

It was Bob Worden, flying with blithe 
disregard for the presence in the air of 
any other plane but the red-striped Fok- 
ker that he had picked out for his own. 
He had tried for one machine after an- 
other in the mad seconds that had passed, 
but all had eluded him, while, although 
he didn’t know it, he owed his life to no 
other circumstance than that not one of 
the seven German flyers who had drawn a 
bead on him had been able to fire with- 
out hitting one of their own men, be- 
yond. 

When the particular German aviator 
who piloted that red-striped machine 
decided to lead this British novice out 
into the open for fair slaughter, however, 
Bobby followed him gleefully. The man- 
euver was quickly seen and quickly fol- 
lowed by the pilot of a green-and-black 
Fokker, who had often played this game 
before with the pilot of the red stripe as 
his accomplice, and poor Bobby, within 
an ace, he believed, of getting his bead 
upon the red-striped fox, heard the awful 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat! of a machine gun at his 
back, and found himself out in the open 
sky with enemies before and behind him. 


zoomed wildly, and whipped his 
little Camel about, but it was only 
necessary for green-and-black to make a 
vertical spiral to cut him off, while red- 
stripe half rolled and took up his posi- 
tion on Bobby’s tail. It looked then as 
though Reece’s warning had come true, 
as though Bobby had flown to his death. 
But just as Bob was about to make the 
fatal but unavoidable spin that would 
turn him back toward Germany, a single 
Camel detached itself from the dog fight 
that filled the air to the westward, and 
Renfrew came roaring down upon the 
green-and-black Fokker that cut Bob off 
from his mates, and sent the German 
swerving in a mad spiral to take issue 
with this newcomer. Bobby bounded into 
the air, and raced back to the comfortable 
security of the dog fight. 


Once he had attained the reassuring 
company of that sky full of circling, twist- 
ing, stunting, and occasionally death-spit- 
ting machines, Bob Worden felt a sense of 
shame surge through him, that he should 
have left Renfrew to fight it out alone; 
so he swung about and looked backward 
to the east. He was in time to see Ren- 
frew come out of a circling dance to dive 
upon the green-and-black Fokker, just as 
the red-striped machine gave up a like 
dance directly over Renfrew’s head, and 
dived on the Camel's tail. Bob saw Ren- 
frew pounce upon his man, and he heard 
the rattle of red-stripe’s gun as he 
pounced upon Renfrew. Bob was in the 
act of flying forth to help when he saw 
the Camel’s pounce give way to a sud- 
den upward swoop; saw the machine 
swerve crazily for a moment, and then 
plunge forward into the fatal dive. 

At that moment a burst of machine 
gun fire rattling through his fabric called 
Worden’s attention’ to the fact that he 
was attacked from behind, and he looped, 
to see the entire circus sweep beneath 
him, gathering for flight back to Ger- 
many. 

Frantic with shame and grief and anger, 
Bob would have given chase to the. whole 
squadron of them, but he soon saw that 
two other Camels and a Spad that had 
also given chase, were beating back to- 
ward him against the wind, and looking 
at his petrol gauge and then at the green 
and yellow ground so far below him, he 
discovered that he was well over the 
lines and that he had scarcely enough 
petrol to get back with. So he joined the 
Camels and sped home. 

They landed in the airdrome, 
together, and as Bobby’s plane_came to 
a halt, he fell back in his seat. He didn’t 
feel that he could go on living now that 
his idiocy, his grandstand playing, had led 
Renfrew to his death. 

Sadly, feeling intensely sick, he climbed 
from his place at the tarmac and walked 
over to Reece, who stood talking over the 
flight with his-officers. 

“Guess they got poor old Hurley,” 
Reece was saying. “Though Somers says 
he made a landing jnside their lines. Hope 
so. Hello, what’s the matter, kid? 
Wounded?” He stared piercingly at Bob’s 
pale face. 

“No, sir. But Renfrew—I played the 
fool—just like you said—and poor old 
Renfrew—they killed him! He flew in 
to save my skin. . And it wasn’t 
worth it! It wasn’t! . . . I’ve killed him 
now!” 

He became conscious that the major 
was staring at him in amazement mingled 
with amusement. 

“Killed him?” he cried. And he laughed. 
“Not unless that’s his ghost over at the 
orderly room!” 

Bobby stood transfixed. 

“The orderly room!” he gasped, And 
then he looked down the tarmac and, 
sure enough, there was Renfrew’s battle- 
scarred Camel with the rest of them 

“Surely,” smiled Reece. “Reporting his 
first enemy plane. Didn’t you see him? 
He got a direct hit out of that tawny 
orange fellow by making the nastiest ver- 
tical dive I’ve ever seen a man fool enough 
to make with a Camel and live. I thought 
he was out of control, till he fired.” 

Bob rushed off to the orderly room 
without waiting to hear more, and 
there was Renfrew, large as life, filling in 
his log book. He greeted Bobby heartily 
enough without a word for Bob’s shame- 
ful conduct during the fight, and Bobby, 
suddenly virtuous, warned him against 
making vertical dives with a Camel. It 
was then the youngster discovered that 
Reece had guessed right. When Renfrew 
had made that dive, his machine had been 
out of control. 

You remember a Camel mounted three 
machine guns. Two of them were fixed 
Vickers guns, firing through the prop. The 
other was a Lewis gun that was mounted 
on the upper wing and could be pulled 
down on a ratchet arrangement so that 
the pilot could fire, free hand, across his 
upper field of vision. This made it possi- 
ble to use the Camel in two ways: you 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The School 


for real Boys! 


Real, honest-to-goodness boys enjoy life 
at Pennington! All the comfort and fun 
of home life with all the advantages of 
school life, 10-acre field, 60 ft. pool, mod- 
ern gym, covered and open-air running 
tracks, all sports and games. 


PENNINGTON 
builds boys into MEN 


Social, musical and literary organizations. 


Specially adapted training for business or 


college. Separate instructor to every 10 
boys insures intimate personal supervision. 
And all the while, the im- 
we portance of character-build- 
ate ing on right lines is kept 
3 firmly in mind. Modernized 
plant backed by 88 years of 
moral and intellectual suc- 
cess. Home-like Lower 
School. Moderate rates, no 
extras. 8 miles from Prince- 
ton and Trenton, between 
New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


fot 
_— 
then 1 
Cutten 
Send for fully illustrated, descriptive catalog 


Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt.D., 
Headmaster 
Box 30, Pennington, N. J. 


TILTON 


College Preparatory for Boys 
A famous New England 
School with splendid scho- 
lastic and athletic records. 
Healthful location in New 
Hampshire hills, Less than 
three hours from Boston by 
train or motor, All sports 
for all boys, New 25-acre 
athletic field. Liberal en- 
dowment. Moderate rates. 
Lower School, Separate dor- 
mitories. Experienced house 
mothers, Catalogs on request. 


George L. Plimpton, Headmaster 
Tilton, N. H. 


qj Goremost Pregaraency. and 
%Junior College of the ‘West! 


Nationally accredited. Near 
For BOOKLET write 


hi, i'm Seattle, 
{jp Frank G. Moran, M.A,, Headmaster, 
Box A, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys, Modern, homelike. Beautiful 
and healthful location near mountains. All athletics and 
sports. New gyinnasium and swimming pool. Junior 
dormitory. $475 to $075. 101st year. Catalog. 

Dr. C. H. Huber, Headmaster, Box L, Gettysburg, Pa. 


“MILITARY SCHOOL 


Diploma to colleges. 
Small classes, expert. faculty. New 
fire-proof buildings. R.0. Under 


8. Gov't, Winning Athletics. Catalog:— 


Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box B, Waynesboro, Va. 
BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 47259 


Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 
ers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams, 
Tennis. %-mile track. Golf lin! Bralisbie: Concrete 
Sy and skating pond. Catalog. James R. Hughes, A. 

» Princeton "8S, Headmaster, Ber X, Bellefon 
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AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 

For Boys. Moderate Cost, Separate Junior School. 


Athletic Training for Every Boy. Vor Catalog address 
REV. BROWNELL GAGE, Ph. D., Headmaster, 11 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


from high school meets our entrance require- 
ments, We admit men only, 
Two years required for completion of our 
courses. Excellent dormitory accommodations, 
Our training provides an ideal preparation 
for a successful business career. 


‘This is the largest professional school of col- 
lege grade in the world devoted exclusively to 
training men for specialized positions in ac- 
counting and finance, 

Send for eatalogue; it will interest you. 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 Boylston St., Dept. FE. Boston, Mass. 
Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 
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(Continued from page 59) 
could aim your guns by steering directly 
at your target, or you could sit under him 
and fire up. The more expert fighters liked 
this last attack because it made you in- 
visible to your opponent once you got 
under his tail, and it made it extraordi- 
narily hard for him to get away from you. 

When Renfrew found himself above the 
green-and-black Fokker he decided to use 
this method of attack; so he reached up 
one hand and made sure the ratchet of his 
Lewis gun was loose enough for him to 
use it quickly; then he dived on the 
enemy with bow guns blazing, went right 
past the Fokker’s tail, to the complete 
surprise of the German pilot, and pulled 
up his stick to get under the enemy’s seat. 
But he pulled it up too abruptly. His 
machine bucked, as only a Camel can, 
and the Lewis gun came down on its 
ratchet to hit Renfrew with a tremendous 
crack on the crown of his head. Renfrew 
went out for the count. 

The stock of that Lewis gun knocked 
him completely out and his machine, with 
Renfrew dazed, went into a vertical dive, 
out of all control. When he came to his 


senses in another second, Renfrew found 
himself plunging earthward at about one 
hundred eighty miles an hour, and when 
he gingerly drew back his stick to see if 
he could pull himself out of that dive 
without snapping his wings off, he 
brought himself into an exact line with a 
Fokker of tawny orange hue that had just 
spun out of the fight. All he had to do 
was yank up his pressure handle, press his 
Bowden control and see that particular 
enemy go hurtling down until its wings 
collapsed and it dropped to earth like a 
stone. 

In this manner Bobby Worden lost his 
boast that he would get his first enemy 
airplane before Renfrew did. Also, he 
learned wisdom, and thereby lived the 
longer. 


Like frail dragon flies they looked— 
those_twelve hostile Fokkers in the far 
sky. But close at hand, spitting fiery bul- 
lets, they were wasps! Another story of 
Bobby Worden and Douglas Renfrew 
comes next month—“The .Man Who 
Brought Down Five.” 


Tennis as Champions Play It 


(Continued from page 16) 


forcing the other fellow to make errors 
or returns which can be converted into 
points—in throwing him out of position or 
deceiving him completely—and no player 
can do this consistently without the stroke 
equipment to meet every kind of situa- 
tion. ; 

Incidentally, I must not give the idea 
that Borotra’s style of play, failing so 
signally: as it did against Lacoste—he won 
only five points in his second set at For- 
est Hills—is not effective. In 1926 Borotra 
had to his eredit victories over Tilden, 
Johnson and Richards, as well as a num- 

‘ber of French conquests and a triumph 
over Howard Kinsey, another fine Ameri- 
can player, in the Wimbledon champion- 
ships in England. The greatest disadvan- 
tage to his game, most players think, is 
that his flashing around the court is too 
fatiguing. I’ll speak more of this later. 

Perhaps you'll wonder why, since Til- 
den was defeated by three French players 
and a number:of Americans last year, we 
still think him the ‘king of the tennis 
world., That is a question not hard to 
answer. He has the strongest service I’ve 
ever seen—a serve that flashes like a rifle 
shot over the net-from its start high over 
Tilden’s head, and barely bounces after 
it brushes the court almost at the service 
line. -His drives, forehand or backhand, 
burn to the corners of the court with 
searching accuracy and baffling, dazzling 
speed. He controls the ball with marve- 
lous skill; he has no mechanical weak- 
nesses in his game. And he’s the keenest 
analyst in modern tennis. He plays, 
usually, at least’ one stroke ahead—that 
is, he’s always planning, when he makes a 
return, on how it will affect his opponent 
and on what he'll do next. 

So, provided that he doesn’t weaken un- 
expectedly, and that the injured leg, that 
bothered him last year doesn’t do so in 
1927, his chances of taking back his cham- 
pionships are excellent, Every French 
player who has faced him believes this 
thoroughly. He’s the most feared player 
in tennis to-day—Rene Lacoste’s game 
compared to Tilden’s is soft and easy to 
handle. 


Lacoste Keeps a Notebook 


NE of Lacoste’s greatest strengths is 

the Tildenesque virtue of opponent- 
analysis. He not only works out his 
scheme of strokes and of play with great 
attention to detail; he studies his oppo- 
nents as carefully as, I have been told, 
the pitchers in the American game of 
baseball study the batters. Many stories 
have been related of the little notebook in 
‘which Lacoste tabulates the weak and 
strong points of, and the effective attacks 
against, every important player he has 
seen in action or met on the courts. Of 
Vincent Richards, for instance, this little 
book says something like this: “After a 
deep shot to his backhand, go to the net.” 


Richards’ backhand is notoriously weak— 
he is at once put on the defensive when 
he’s forced to use it. And Lacoste’s care- 
fully planned strategy makes use of this 
weakness, After forcing the American to 
make an easy return from his backhand, 
Lacoste goes to the net for a kill—fre- 
quently a point. 

It was due to this careful study of other 
great players that Lacoste, defeated by 
Borotra at Wimbledon in 1924, labored 
to develop the expert lob that conquered 
the Basque in the same tournament in 
1925 and that has vanquished him several 
times since. Lacoste’s notebook 
analysis is a trick that any player, young 
or old, might copy to ‘advantage. 

In every kind of tennis—particularly in 
the American game, characterized by its 
breakneck speed and hard driving—there 
is an element just as important as form or 
strategy, selection of stroke or footwork, 
and I want to speak of it specially because 
so many players disregard it. It is the 
very simple, but absolutely vital, endur- 
ance—the stamina to last through the 
grind of a five-set match and make the 
last stroke just as hot as the first, to play 
match after match in tournament tennis 
and go into each one fresh. Whenever 
anybody asks me about the essentials of 
good tennis, I always put physical strength 
high in the list; and I’ve been surprised 
at the number of players who seem to 
think that, because tennis doesn’t require 
weight and brawn as football or heavy- 
weight boxing do, anyone may become a 
first-rater simply by learning the mechani- 
cal side of the game. 

Such an idea misses the truth a long 
way. Actually, the better the grade of 
tennis, the better the condition of the 
players must be. Imagine the strain—to 
speak again of the American champion- 
ships—under which Jean Borotra, for. in- 
stance, played. One day he met Johnston, 
and managed to take the match in five 
sets, winning only after Johnston had 
taken a two-sets-to-none lead on him. The 
next day, in~the semi-finals, he played 
Richards; and Richards led him two sets 
to one at one stage of the match, Defeat- 
ing Richards, he met Lacoste; and the 
combination of Lacoste’s killing lobs and 
the terrific exertion of the two previous 
days was too much for him. 

It was lack of proper condition, accord- 
ing to a good many critics, that accounted 
for Richards’ poor showing when he played 
in Europe in the spring of 1926. It is the 
eternally good condition of men like Til- 
den and Johnston that enables them to 
play month after month, year after year. 

I talk so much about physical condition 
only because I consider it so important. I 
try to keep my own tennis strength up 
from year’s end to year’s end, whether 
I’m playing or not. It means rigorous 
training all the time, moderation in eat- 
ing and sleeping, and a lot of other things. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Holidays~and All Through Vacation 


There’s a heap of fun ahead for the boy who is 
lucky enough to havea boat and Lockwood Motor. 


Fourth of July and all other vacation days will 
be days of real sport on the water. There will be 
racesand prizes, cruising and fishing. There is never 
a dull day for the boy who has the use of a— 


LOCKWOOD 


BOAT MOTOR 


No other small investment will take a boy so far, brin; 
him so close to Nature, provide so much clean, healthful 
sport and so many thrilling pleasures. The 1927 Lock- 
wood is the ideal Motor for the whole family. Holder of 
the 1926 and 1927 Class B Racing Records—never beaten 
except by Motors of larger size. Many times it has won 
over motors much larger. It is light, edsy to start, pow- 
erful and is the only motor having the great new feature— 
“The Lockwood Pilot.” 


Write for Catalog Folder. 


Lockwood Motor Co. 
719 S. Jackson St. Jackson; Mich. 


| LOCKWOOD MOTOR C 
1 7198S. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 


a Gentlemen: Please send me your new illustrated cata- 
« log folder of the Lockwood Twin Boat Motor. 


New World’s Record 
Set by Lockwood 


On April 24th, at Houston, Texas, Lock- 
we Skimmer No, 0-218, with Lockwood 
‘Twin Motor, set a new Official World’s 
Record at the remarkable speed of 24.28 
Miles Per Hour, 


WEEPS in and out. Zips across 

like a flash. Down they go in 
short order when a Durham-Duplex is 
on the job! 


Over 14,000,000 men have thrilled at the 
ease and grace with which the long, power- 
ful Durham-Duplex blades strike out the 
opposition. 


Want to enjoy a perfect shaving exhibi- 
tion? _ Well, just send an admission fee of 
25c along with coupon below or see your 
dealer. In return you will receive a razor 
from our regular $1.50 set, with one of the 
famous Durham-Duplex blades. ,A pass 
that will admit you to the Durham-Duplex 
league of championship shaving for the 
rest of your life. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS. 
Either type razor in handsome case 
with two 50c packages of blades, 
$1.50 complete. Interchangeable 
blades 50c ‘for a package of 5. 


URHAM)-§UPLEX 


The BladesMen Swear By~not At 


25¢c 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.;) Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in all Countries. 


Get a genuine 
Durham-Duplex Razor 
with one blade for 


1 DuRHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR Oo., Jersey City, N. J. ' 
f Long handled (Address for Canada, 50 Pearl 8t., Toronto, Can.) 1 
1 Type I enclose 2c for razor and blade—check type preferred I 
i] NQHIB Yas foes. nc Pop, 265 \40Nos ud sep GME eae ae ! 
I t 
: AAGNOOE ooses sip iusseces sissecundvanatetedesbsveuenspensazess : 
Ik [prefer the Long Handled Type......., Safety Types... 5.5 I 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Learn the Fancy Dives 


the other fellow bounce stiff-legged 

off the end of the springboard, sail 
gracefully up in the air with arms out- 
stretched like a bird on the wing, body 
arched, legs straight, toes pointed... . 
At the top of his dive you see his body 
turn until his pointed toes are reaching 
toward the ceiling and his fingers are 
stretching down toward the surface of the 
water. His form straightens from its arch, 
and he drops with a little 
plupp! into the pool! Ah-h! 
Beautiful! 

Perfect form—no splash! 
How does he get that way? 

“Poise, assurance, nerve,” 
says Matt Mann, coach of 
the University of Michigan's 
national intercollegiate and 
Big Ten swimming cham- 
pions. “Any boy who has 
them can become a fancy 
diver.” 

Poise? The ability to rise 
to your toes and stand with- 
out wobbling, to make a high, 
accurate jump squarely upon 
the end of the board, and to 
control your position in the 
air. Poise is like a sense of 
rhythm. It is a feeling of 
gracefulness. A leopard has it 
when she gathers herself for 
a killing leap. A seal has it 
when he balances a ball on 
the end of his nose. You have 
it if you're a fair dancer, or 
basketball player, or gymnast. 

Assurance? That’s a feeling 
of confidence. It’s what enables you to 
stand upon a board, with hundreds of peo- 
ple looking at you and talking about you, 
and say to yourself: “I know I’m going to 
do this one and one-half better than I 
ever did it before!” If you are a fairly 
good actor or public speaker, or if you 
have the gift of rising to the emergency in 
other sports, don’t worry about assurance. 

Nerve? That's what makes you set 
your teeth, take your smarting body to 
the springboard and try the backward one 
and one-half for the third or fifth or tenth 
time. To test your nerve, try a new fancy 
dive—one you've never done before. If 
you can force yourself off the end of the 
board, send your body through maneu- 
vers utterly strange to it, and not allow 
yourself to be influenced by the possibility 
that you'll get a stinging spank from the 
surface of the pool, you have nerve! 

Now that you're certain you possess 
poise, assurance and nerve, and therefore 
are qualified to become a fancy diver, let’s 
get busy. 


Gis stufi—fancy diving! You see 


vs 


Desjardines’ front jack snaps! 


+ ones 


By Franklin 


Helen Meany, national 

woman’s champion, 

does a leisurely back 
jack. 


Below—a graceful 
back dive. 


First of all, a few exercises on the gym 
mat. Bend forward at the waist and touch 
your toes with your hands, without bend- 
ing your knees. If you can’t do this, you'll 
not be able to perform even the-required 
fancy dives in high school and collegiate 
competition. Work on it until it be- 
comes easy. 

Can you support yourself on hand and 
feet with your body arched and your 
stomach uppermost? Practice it, until you 
become as supple as a steel. blade, 

Any other gym work—the rolls, somer- 
saults and handsprings—will help. But 
don’t think you must become an excep- 
tional acrobat before you can succeed at 
fancy diving. Just Jearn to touch your 
hands to your toes and arch your back. 

Now let’s go down to the pool. If pos- 
sible, you should learn on a regulation 
board—a 3-inch plank of Oregon pine 
that tapers to 1% inches at the pool end; 
a board that’s 20 inches wide and 14 feet 
long, with the fulcrum 8 feet from the 
pool end and 6 feet from the butt. This 
is the type of board that’s used in all 
collegiate and A, A. U. competition. It’s 
springy without being too limber. It’s 
stiff enough to throw you smartly, 

Better start out on the low board—the 
one that’s just four feet above the surface 
of the pool; the ten feet high springboard 
will make you feel like going out for the 
high school checker team. 

Suppose we first take up the required 
dives—the plain front and back, and the 
front and back jackknives. These are the 
every competitor must perform. 
Later, he does four optionals—the diffi- 
cult acrobatic dives of his own selection— 
making eight in all. 

Let’s try a plain front. Step on the 
board somewhere between the fulerum and 
the rear end, face the pool and assume a 
natural erect position. Don’t throw out 
your chest unnaturally or extend your 
arms rigidly. Take two or three short 
steps up the board, slowly. The number 
of steps doesn’t make any difference, as 
long as you move deliberately. When you 
are two or three feet from the end of the 
springboard, leap into the air so that you 
will land on the balls of your feet on the 
last ten inches of the board. Then wait! 
Don’t make the mistake of trying to leap 
off into. space the instant your feet strike 
the matting. Land straight-legged, wait, 
and let the board throw you. As you feel 


M. Reck 


it throwing you, 
help yourself . along 
with an upward arm 
swing. This will give 
you added height, 
and it’s height that 
makes the dive. 

There are several 
variations of the plain 
front, but nearly 
every good diver in 
the country uses the 
swan style. As you go 
sailing into the air 
throw your arms out 
to each side, fingers 
together and straight. 
Stiffen your knees, 
keep your legs to- 
gether and your toes 
pointed. Arch your 
body, not at the chest, 
but at the middle. If 
you throw out your chest, 
your hips will be back, and 
your arch won’t be correct. 

When your hands enter the 
water, don’t make the com- 
mon mistake of thinking that 
the dive is completed. If you 
forget yourself and relax your 
legs will bend at the knees 
and draw apart. Your entry 
into the water will be as beau- 
tiful as the flop of a rag doll. 

“Relaxing before his body 
is entirely under water is the 
inexperienced diver’s most 
common fault,” asserts Matt 
Mann. “Even the man in in- 
tercollegiate competition does it at times. 
I remember one young man who did his 
four required dives almost perfectly. His 
first two optionals—the forward one and 
one-half somersault and the front jack 
with the half twist—were better than aver- 
age. Then he must have grown over-confi- 
dent, because on his next—the half gainer 
—the instant his head entered the water, 
his legs bent at the knees and the calv: 
gs hit the water with a spl 
This mistake cost him just enough points 
to drop him to fourth place. He might 
have won first. 

“T teach my divers to remain rigid un- 
til their hands hit the bottom of the pool.” 

The back dive—if you’ve never tried it 
before—will give you a queer feeling in 
the flapjack region. You stand on the end 
of the board with your back to the water. 
Your arms are by your sides. Your job 
now is to throw yourself upward and back- 
ward, describing a high are and entering 
the water head first, arms extended and 
feet straight. 

Do it this way: rise to your toes and 
poise yourself. Then bend slightly at the 
knees and give the board a sudden shove 
with the balls of your feet. At the same 
instant raise your arms slightly, and when 
the\board commences to throw you, swing 
your arms upwards and throw your head 
back. When you leave the springboard, 
don’t pull up your knees, or you'll execute 
a backward somersault! Let your legs trail 
your body—don’t use them at all after 
that shove on the board. Just remember 
to keep them together, with stiffened 
knees and pointed toes. 


Be Sure to Keep Rigid 


HE third required dive is the front 
jackknife. It’s attractive to spectators 
and not very difficult to learn. Until you 
leave the board, you go through ex: 
the same motions as you did in the p' 
front. But the moment you're in the air, 
instead of throwing your arms out to the 
side and arching your body, you bend at 
the waist, reach down with your hands 
and touch your toes. This is the closed 
position of the jackknife and should come 
at the top of the dive. When you open out, 
keep your head down and allow your legs 
to swing smartly back and up. 
Fun, isn’t it? There’s no sensation quite 
as delicious as that feeling of mastery you 


have when you conquer the difficulties of 
a new dive! 

The fourth required dive—the back 
jackknife—isn’t extremely hard. You 
stand on the end of the board with your 
back to the water, rise to your toes and 
extend your arms in front of you. When 
you're perfectly poised, bend slightly at 
the knees and give the board that hard 
shove with the balls of your feet. This 
time you can’t use your arms to aid your 
spring, because they’re straight out in 
front of you. But with practice, you'll be 
able to get height from your legs alone. 

You leap backwards and up—away from 
the board, but still facing it. Simultane- 
ously, you bend forward at the waist and 
touch your pointed toes with your hands. 
Immediately you allow your legs to swing 
back and up, so that when you enter the 
water your body is straight. 

Your pet fear in this dive will be that 
your head will strike the board when you 
start coming down. It’s unnatural to leap 
backward and bend forward. You’re cer- 
tain, when you bend forward, that your 
head is in danger. To overcome this, leap 
backward several times and content your- 
self with entering the water feet first. 
Notice how far from the board you are, 
and you'll not worry about your head. 

When you’ve learned the dive, you'll be 
the object of more or less admiring com- 
ment from. your friends, because the back 
jack looks much more intricate and hard 
to perform than it actually is. 

After you've satisfied yourself that you 
can perform the four required dives, gird 
up your loins and take a deep breath. 
Polish up your assurance and take up the 
slack in your nerve. You're about to try 
your first optional. 

The biggest asset you'll have in learning 
the difficult optionals is the will to go 
through with everything you start. Make 
up your mind, when you take your first 
step toward the end of the board, to com- 
plete the maneuver to the best of your 
ability, no matter what happens. 


Flat as a Pancake 


SOPHOMORE irying out for a mid- 

west college team, was told to prac- 
tice the half gainer. He leaped on the 
end of the board with every intention of 
completing the dive, but as soon as he 
found himself in the air he changed his 
mind and decided to enter the water feet 
first. To those of us who were watching, 
it seemed that he was stalled in midair, 
with his body perfectly horizontal. His 
arms were stretched out as though he 
were looking for something to grab. One 
leg was slightly up—the other down. In 
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Here’s Al White’s swan. 


July, 1927 


The bi they come the harder 
they fall! That’s “Buddy” King’s 
experience with Western Ammu- 
nition. Here he is with the prize 
thino of the expedition when he 
hunted in the wilds of Africa with 
his father and mother, both expert 
shots. . . . Sure-shooting WesTeRN 


of Winona, Minn, with 
with Westen aemunition 
is the choice of most of the impor- 
tant big game expeditions. Youcan 
get this same ammunition for your 
.22—with 


Hes 


° 
Non-Corrosive 
.22’s 
No more rifle cleaning when you 
use these “bull’s-eye” cartridges, 
boys! They keep the bore bright 
and clean; make the gun shoot 
straighter and make the barrel last 
longer, by preventing rusting, pit- 
ting and corrosion. Just clean your 
rifle thoroughly with hot water, 
then shoot only Western Smoke- 
less Non-Corrosive .22’s. Your am- 
munition store should have them. 
We'll send you literature and Free 
targets, on request! C'mon fellas! 


Western Cartridge Company 
753 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., and 
Sen Francisco, Cal. 


x2-year-old “Buddy " 
huge rhino he ki 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


this appealing position he started drop- 
ping. He hit the water as flat as a pan- 
cake and when he came up, his back was 
the color of a glorious sunset. It was a 
week before he tried that dive again, and 
it was a year before his teammates ceased 
to speak admiringly of his graceful effort. 

Make up your mind that you'll finish 
what you start, and the chances are that 
you'll enter the water at a sufficient angle 
to save yourself from punishment. 

Try the forward one and one-half somer- 
sault. It’s one of the most commonly used 
optionals—and one of the prettiest. You 
may do it either from a run, or standing, 
but it’s easier from a run. 

First, picture the dive. A full somer- 
sault sends you into the water feet first. 
A somersault and a half makes it a head- 
first dive. It’s a bounce into the air—a 
rapid spin—an opening out. Got it? 

When you step onto the springboard, 
a wee, scared voice inside of you is going 
to suggest that it’s time for a nice hot 
shower. Tell the voice roughly to shut up 
—that’s where nerve comes in—and take 
your position just as if you were going to 
perform a plain front. Take your steps 
just as deliberately. Make that final leap 
in just the same way. But as you scoot 
for the ceiling, throw both hands down- 
ward and grab your ankles. Bend your 
head down and pull your knees to your 
stomach. This should double you up and 
spin you. 

Don’t worry about your ability to com- 
plete the spin. Joe Dunn, a national 
champion ten years ago, in practicing a 
backward one and one-half off a ten-foot 
board, once made three complete turns 
before striking the water. Spinning is one 
of the easiest maneuvers in diving. Just 
remember, in the forward one and one- 
half, not to pull your knees up to you. 
That will check the forward spin. Instead, 
throw your hands and head downward to 
your knees, Makes all the difference in the 
world. The first method stalls you in the 
air; the second whirls you like a pinwheel. 

There’s no way to tell you exactly when 
to open out. You'll do it instinctively 
when you find yourself commencing to 
drop. Perhaps a voice from the past tells 
you—whenever you fal—to put out your 
hands and save yourself. Anyhow, you'll 
learn to open without anyone telling you 
just how it’s done. 

Once you’ve learned this optional, you 
will be able to do it every time you try. 
It’s not considered a hard dive, even 
though it draws exclamations of awe from 
the uninitiated. 


By this time, you'll have enough confi- 
dence to try the prettiest, most sinu- 
ously graceful of all fancy dives—the pike 
gainer. Until you strike the end of the 
springboard, you go through exactly the 
same motions as you do in all other run- 
ning dives. But the instant you’re in the 
air, you throw your feet forward! Select 
a mark on the ceiling and try to kick it 
with both feet. Just after you kick, reach 
up with your hands and touch your toes. 
This is called the “pike’—really an up- 
side down jackknife. As soon as you 
touch your toes, let your hands and head 
fall backward. Your feet will remain above 
you, and you'll enter the water head first. 


Try to Kick the Ceiling 


THEN you first try this dive you'll be 

appalled. You won’t be able to un- 
derstand how to make your feet swing 
forward in front of you. But if you look 
at the ceiling and literally try to kick it, 
you'll get the idea the first time you try 
it. But remember, once you've determined 
to try it, go through with it! 

Other favorite optionals are the front 
jackknife with the half twist, the back 
jackknife with the half twist, and the back 
one and one-half. Men like Albert White, 
national indoor champion, and Pete Des- 
jardines, national outdoor champion, are 
executing dives that are even more diffi- 
cult. Dives like the gainer one and one- 
half, the front one and one-half with the 
half twist, theeback jackknife one and one- 
half are becoming more common every 
year. 

You fellows: with nerve, poise, and as- 
surance, can conquer them all. But you 
can’t conquer them without help. Strange 
as it may seem, diving requires more team- 
work than most sports. You'll make no 
progress whatever without a critic. You 
must have a watcher who will tell you 
when your knees are bent, when you fail 
to go high enough, when you commit any 
of the minor faults that will lose. you 
valuable points in competition. 

It’s better to learn with a friend. Take 
turns practicing and criticising. Profit by 
each other’s suggestions and keep trying. 

Before you know it, you'll be giving 
spectators at the pool, or the lake, the 
same picture that used to thrill you—the 
picture of a supple body sailing up in the 
air; poising for a moment with arms out- 
stretched, then gracefully turning and 
heading for the water. And while you're 
under water, they’ll be saying of your 
dive: “Ah-h-h! Beautiful!” 


Lindbergh Found Out Why 


ee 3 
Captain Lindbergh and his plane. 


On the way. 


HEN twenty-five- 
year-old Captain 
Charles Lindbergh, six- 
feet-two, blond, sober- 
faced, stepped into his 
plane, “The Spirit of St. 
Louis,” and quietly 
took off—alone—from 
Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, for Paris, 
France, he was tossing 
his life into the cock- 
pit. And when he ar- 
rived at Le Bourget Field, Paris, weary 
but smiling, 33 hours and 21 minutes later, 
he had won back his life from the threat 
of storms, of engine trouble, and human 
weakness. He had performed the most as- 
tounding feat in the history of aviation. 
An almost superhuman achievement, 
people have called it, But there were 
reasons for his success: Quiet courage, a 


Here’s what he looked at for 
thirty-three hours. 


habit of thoughtfully 
weighing his chances, 
and, above all, a trait 
that has characterized 
him all through his 
boyhood—a desire to 
know “why.” Whenever 
he saw a piece of ma- 
chinery, Charles Lind- 
bergh at once wanted 
to know why it per- 
formed as it did, and 
he studied it until he 
knew. When his family used to visit his 
grandfather in Detroit, young Charles al- 
ways headed straight for his grandfather’s 
private experimental laboratory. 
Captain Lindbergh is the victim of 
many nicknames—‘Lucky,” “The Flying 
Fool,” and “Cheese.” But the most appro- 
priate title would be “Why” Lindbergh. 
He was never satisfied until he knew. 


It fits 


and it geves like your own 
skin . .. the Spalding Swzm- 
ming Suit! .. . Snug. Trim 
But plenty of room for 
action! ... That’s because 
Spalding Suits have 4 inches 
extra stretch .. . Wonderful 
colors. Speedy designs, Rea- 
sonable prices! ... Own the 
finest suit this year! Swim 


better! Have more fun! 


Get a Spalding! 


Mail the coupon for free 24-page booklet 
showing Spalding Swimming Suits 
for every member of the family! 


; A, G, SPALDING & BROS. 
105 Nassau Street, New York City 


Please send me the free 24-page booklet show- 
a Spalding Swimming Suits for every member } 
of the family, ‘ i 


A.B.7-27 


County 


City. 
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Mis FAMOUS Triangle Samp 


Send 10c for Marvel 
Packet of 52 diff. Gabon, 
Togo, etc., and we will 


includ’ a genuine copy of 
this searce triangle stamp— 
@ tree. Also approvals. Write! 


Gea 


MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’’ PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following etrange lands: 
North Borneo Tanganyiea 
Nya dad Tobago 
id St. Thomas Prince bangs, 
Kenya Uoanda Port Guinea Volta 
Siam Wallis Fatuna 


Leban 
Monaco” Slefte Leone |, Zansibay 
Get this wonderful packet of ‘freak countries"? and make your 
fHenduenviousl Price only ie to appraval applicants, Write TODAY 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 1) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 25 CENTS 
$10.00 8G COLLECTION OF 500 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Che Value FOE EEE enia-Hersegovinn, Crete, Epi 


bur, and other 


for 


ontop tlt 
19 35e; 100 Briti eh poo 


rica 50c: H 
100 Africa 50c; 100 Me sage 100 Balkan States 30¢;/100 Briti 


‘B0e; 100 Ports 
Lie 


Free. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


st 
LOMA STAMP CO., 2221 


FARLEY’S ‘‘SAVAGE’”? PACKET 


Contains stamps from the lands of the Lascars, Maoris, 
Bushmen, Moros, Eskimos, ete.—heathens, cannibals & 
wild savages! Included are such countries as Guinea, 
Iceland, Congo (head-hunters) etc., etc, 105 stamps in 
all, all different with varieties from Asia, Africa, etc., 
for only 5¢ to approval applicants. 

Cc. J. Farley Stamp Co., Dept. A Mass. 


Auburndale, 


BIG Allfor 12c: 
— unused, incl, charity 
5 diff, French Coloni 
12ct. io ait. Dansig; 10 ditt. Ta: 1 packet 
ae from obscure countries of Transvaal White Rus- 
OFFER sis, Cape of Good Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, 


——_ New Zealand, Guatemala, Mexico, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina; perf. gauge, millimetre scale, ruler; small album for dup- 
licates. This big $# outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! 

A. Re PERRY, Dept. B, 86 Exchange Place, PROVIDENCE, R. 


Contains all different stamps of fe 
derfal thrill Included are 


f 125 yea 
ny b Kop, coin Gathering ff Hussss 
10 diff, paper money 4c; 60 nickel coins 


8 pl 
are Gin bates eR Rlaceetestsos, 
P’N, 9 E. 35th St., Tl xs 


BRUNEI, ZANZIBAR, ABYSSINIA, BORNEO 
Pictures, triangles, monkeys, etc., included in packet of 
115 different stamps from all over the world—all for 
15¢ to those applying for my Famous Quick Service 
Approval Sheets, The High Quality and Low Prices 
will astonish and delight you. Extra discounts and pre- 
mium to liberal buyers. 

D. M. WARD, 605 Pierce St., Gary, Indiana 


ANCHER’S 3% $$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; 
railllon 


stamps with (prewar| 


jerman of forty 
gD; perforation gauge a0 
‘stamp from 6 


jest Tepobie 
ood stamps ‘from Travancore 
‘outfit for 12c to approval 
ist stock book, wate #6a soich every creer! 
CHER STAMP CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


mooiicawtal roc! 
tee 
148 CLERK ST., 


VARIETIES 

At. pr, STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 60% approval sheets sent with each order. 
A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


FR E 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals, Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


with orders ro- 


FREE! 200 Diff. Foreign Stamps 


11 different North Borneo Pictures, 191 
200 all different British Colonies, no ‘Cana 


UNITED STATES & FOREIGN 


Approval sheets for beginners; booklets by countries 
for the more advanced. Everything for collectors, sets, 
packets, albums, hinges, etc. A stock of 40,000 varieties 
to select from, Reference please. 


Old Colony Stamp Co. 333 Washington St., 
foration gauge, mm. scale, tuler: 


good stamp from Kenya & Uganda 


(cannibal land!) Gold Ooast, Persia—ali for ten cents to 
applicants for Tip-Top approvals! 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


hinges 10c. 10c 


Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. List free. 
I bny collections. Approval sheets with every order. 


C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Triangles! 75% disc. 


Boston, Mass. 


promium of 50 different stunning 
stamps, pocket stamp book, per- 


j 100 Varieties Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
i WO Ouba, Mexico, etc., and album)... 
ENSI} 1000 mixed 406, 25,dilferent U.S. Re 


Special approval sheets with each 5e packet con- 
toining sot THIANGLES, 2 sote WAI TAX, sot ALR- 
PLANES, U. 8. stamp before 1880, etc. over 100 diff. 


Tae MURRAY STAMP CO., 515 Tower Bi 8T. LOUIS 


40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA all different including HRAD- 
SCHIN CASTLE DOVES, ALLEGORICAL, SUR- 
CHARGES, and PRESIDENT MAYSARK SET. Sent 
to all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval 
selections, 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in 
coin, LIGHTBOWN'S STAMP CO., Southsea, England, 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


gists 


f 
i 


One of the new pictorials of Greece; 
2m of the new series of Mongolia; air 
mail stamp of Persia; Rumanian com- 
memoratives of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Rumanian Geographical Society; 
the 25 lepta Grecian pictorial with 
monastery of Simon Peter. 


TALY has recently granted Rhodes, a 

Mediterranean island dependency, sit- 

uated off the southwest coast of Asia 
Minor, the privilege of issuing distinctive 
stamps. This bit of Italian terrain—one 
of the Aegean Isles—is 565 square miles 
in size and has a population of approxi- 
mately only 40,000, Probably the other is- 
lands of this group will be accorded the 
same right, thus adding further pages to 
our albums. The native name of the island 
is “Rodi,” which is inscribed on the new 
stamps. On the 5, 10 and 30 centesimi 
values, the designs are concerned with the 
Crusades. On the 1.25 lire is a view of 
Rhodes. 


More Commemoratives 


ANADA is celebrating this summer 

the sixtieth anniversary of the Con- 
federation of the Provinces which was 
consummated in 1867. It will be recalled 
that when the event was commemorated 
ten years ago, a 8c brown special stamp 
was issued, the design showing the com- 
pact being formally signed. It has been 
announced that the same design will be 
on the new stamp now to be issued, but 
the stamp will be larger in size. 

A quarter century ago, Cuba’s first 
president was inaugurated—after Uncle 
Sam had successfully waged war with 
Spain so that Cuba might be free. This 
is Cuba’s silver anniversary year. In com- 
memoration, the island government placed 
a special 25c stamp in use late in May. 
The design is Cuba’s coat of arms. 

Aug. 11 will be the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of Brazil’s 
Courts of Justice, and Brazil plans to 
commemorate the event by issuing special 
stamps—100 reis blue and 200 reis red. 
The uniform inscription will be “Brasil 
—11 Deagosto 1827-1927—Cursos Juridi- 
cos—Centenario.” 

Netherlands’ first postage stamp was is- 
sued seventy-five years ago. In commemo- 
ration, Holland promises this year a 
series with portraits of Rembrandt and 
Steen, Dutch painters; Vondel, Dutch 
poet; de Ruyter, Dutch admiral, and 
other national heroes, 

France held an International Philatelic 
Exhibition at Strasburg, in June, under 
the auspices of her president, and two 
special stamps appeared, each 25 francs, 
one red and the other blue. 

Einar Holboll, who has been called “the 
father of the Christmas seal,” died in Den- 
mark on Feb, 23, and it is announced that 


a commemorative stamp will take the 
form of a special Christmas issue next 
December, this semi-postal adhesive to 
bear Holboll’s portrait 

The International Statistical Congress 
takes place in Egypt this year, and com- 
memoratives are assured. 

In Belgium, special stamps are promised 
in connection with the holding of the 
Rotary convention at Ostend. 

Although it was in 1810 that Chile de- 
clared her independence from Spain, it 
was not until 1827 that liberty was finally 
attained. The Battle of Maipu was per- 
haps the most important engagement, and 
Chile now is commemorating that event 
postally. 

Two special sets are already forecast 
for 1928. In Japan, the new Emperor will 
celebrate his coronation, while in Norway, 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Henrik Ibsen, dramatist and poet, 
will be recalled. 


Interesting Newcomers 


HE Prince of Wales, future monarch 
of the British Empire, makes another 
visit to Canada this summer. June 23 is 
his birth date, and Newfoundland will 
make it the occasion for issuing an en- 
tirely new series of stamps, with the 
Prince’s portrait on the 4c purple. Other 
designs include Heart’s Content, the land- 
ing place of the first transatlantic cable, 
in 1866; Cabot Tower, on Signal Hill, 
where the first transatlantic wireless mes- 
sage was received, in 1901; a view of St. 
John’s, taken from the field where the 
first transatlantic airplane hopped off, in 
1919; and a map of Newfoundland. 

Pioneers of Belgian colonization are to 
be honored on a new series for the Belgian 
Congo. There will be portraits of King 
Leopold II, Coquillat, Stanley, Jansens, 
Lemaire, de Bruyne, Lippens, Livingstone, 
Thys, ete. 

Although Ireland has had low-value 
stamps since 1923, her 2 shilling 6 pence, 
5sh and 10sh adhesives have been those 
of Great Britain, overprinted for use in 
the Free State. These surcharged stamps 
are now giving place to Irish pictorials, 
the three designs being the old General 
Post Office, the Four Courts, and the Cus- 
toms House now nearing completion. 

Beautiful pictorial stamps have ap- 
peared in the Union of South Africa. 
Values, colors and designs are 2p brown- 
purple and black, Union Buildings at Pre- 
toria; 3p scarlet and black, Groote Schuur, 
the prime minister’s residence, bequeathed 
to South Africa by the late Cecil Rhodes; 
Ish blue and light brown, the coat of arms 
of Natal, showing two gnus or “wildebees- 
ten” in front of the Drakensbergen; 2sh 
6p, brown and green, depicting an ox 
wagon “inspanned;” 5sh green and black, 
showing an ox wagon “out-spanned ;” 10sh 
brown and light blue, a view of Cape 
Town. These supplement the low-value 
stamps previously described in THE 
American Boyr—the %p springbok, Ip 
ship, 4p triangular and 6p orange tree. 

Mongolia has put forth another series, 
with the values expressed in the terms of 
the new currency—mung and tuhrik. The 
eleven denominations range from 1m to 
5t. The inscription “Mongolia” is in 
English 

Tunis is issuing a new air mail set— 
the 75c, fr, 2fr and 5 fr of the 1906 regu- 
lar series, overprinted. 

There is a report that the Post Office 
Department at Washington will issue air 
mail stamps in denominations of 30c, 40c, 
50c and $1. 


Here’s a Book You'll Want 


BGOK in which every philatelist will 

be interested has been published by 

the Century Company, New York. It is 
called “The Pageant of Civilization,” and 
the author, F. B. Warren, undertakes to 
interpret world history as reflected by de- 
signs and inscriptions on postage stamps. 
Every picture on a postal adhesive has 
its story—its background, These many 
stories, Mr. Warren tells in a fascinating 
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LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7o net) 
And two other triangles, includ- 


among the stamps in our 5 
Also some good approvals. Cc 


ing scarce Nyassa triangle, are 
packet of 53 different gen- 
uine foreign stamps for do. 
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o * | SROWDER & €O., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 
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1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. AM. ST. LOUIS, MO 


800 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and 
SN GO DIFFERENT U. 8. STAMPS, including 
$1 and $2 revenues, all for ONLY R25e 


FREE with coch.order, our pamphlet which, tells “How To 
Make a Stamp Collection Properly,’ together with 


Obie 


our price lists of albums, supplies and hundreds of bargains in 
sets, packets, etc. QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., 
100Different Stamps Free 
to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
STAMPS FREE! 4, diferent 
Postage 2cents. 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. approval 
sheets sent with each order. 
QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, - Tol 
ff Including Maps, 
mps c! Animals, Birds, 
" Rulers, Boats and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants 
only, Plenty U.S. 1c up. 1000 hinges 10c, 3000. 25c. 
B. ELMER, 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 
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Room 81, 604 Race 8t., Cincinnatl, Ohio. 
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BIG STAMP PACKET EREE: 


Magiearetions Packet of 30 different Beauties from 
Distant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs). 

Complete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, 

Packets. also catalog of Albums and Philatelic Sup- 

plies, all for 2c postage. Gray Stamp Co., Toronto, Can. 
150 UNPICKED STAMPS. 


50 DIFFERENT UNUSED 

Mledonia Ocoanect. All’ Beentitel pictorial: 

nd 4 cents postage (stamps onls) requesting approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, Londoa Read, Liverpool, ENGLAND 
seal come 
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is bad or not. Receive foreign ‘countries through 
our 250 varieties base for 15c and 60% discount 
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COVERT STAMP 
Odessa aes stamps, etc. 


GHOSTS esos: 


1000 diff. 75e. 2000 diff, $2.75. 6000 diff. = 95, 1000 hinges 10c. 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., Dept.AB., Jamestown, 


300-300- ae <> ey 
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114 diff. weird, mysterious, 
grotesque ghosts, phantoms, 
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EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 
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RIDWEST STAMP CO., 720 Delaware Bt:y KANSAS CITT, XO. 
Hungary No. 565 to 567 and also @ surprise packet for 


a request of my 1s, 2c, and 3c approvals and ao my 
50 per cent discount, Charles W. ee: P. 0. Box 
4832, Frankford ‘Station, Philadel phia, 
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50 Varieties U.S. Be, Ask rice lists and 
approvals. CLEVELAN ra Te +» Dept. A, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


50% disc. on hi 
grade approvals. 


8c 


Ibum access- 
Cat, $2 postpaid. Price list free. 
Dept. 1, Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Ho. 


S@QUAB BOOK FREE 


Breed squabs and make money, Sold by millions. 
t Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 


2 50 2 srarerent stamps that catalog 
50 to. spencers Seplicanta only 
1000 English Bingees ; 50 Fr. Col. 10c, _ Al 


printed in colors telling how to do it. 
willbe surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK 
201 H St., Melrose Highlanc 


DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
ae Fes Eek 


July, 1927 


Sitting on 
Top of the World 


with 
@ 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


HERE’S nothing that puts a fellow on 


top like having sport equipment which 
he knows is the best. ““Kind-a” makes the 


other fellows look up to you—don’t you know! 


That’s how you feel when you own Wilson 
Equipment because you know there is none 
better. “It’s a grand and glorious feeling” — 


and we don’t mean maybe. 

baseball equipment includes gloves 
WILSON and mitts designed by Rogers 
Hornsby, Ray Schalk, Bill Terry and “Lefty” Grimm. 
The famous official league Areo Center Baseball and 
famous player model bats. 


golf equipment has developed until 
WILSON now it is second to none. Fine Inter- 
related iroms—matched woods, bags of all descriptions 
and golf balls which are well-known for their splendid 


performance. 
originated tubes for tennis balls—now 
WILSON Wilson tennis balls are hermetically 
sealed in metal pressure tubes. This keeps them “always 
fresh and lively.” The tennis line includes the fine 
and Leviathan racket models—also some 
of the finest steel rackets made, all built for smashing 


play. 

Knute Rockne the famous 
FOOTBALL — forth of Notre Dame 
Elevens has designed a remarkable valve type official 
foot ball for Wilson. Red Grange has endorsed a line 
of boys equipment which bears his name. Eckersall, 
Thistlethwaite and many other prominent lights of the 
gridiron have helped to make Wilson football equip- 


ment famous. 
The Wilson Meanwell 


BASKETBALL — ri bait as received 


some of the greatest tournament honors that can ever 
be given a basket ball. It is made round and because 
of its double lining feature, it stays round. It stands a 
lot of punishment. 


Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


way, arranging them—for the most part— 
consecutively so that the reader is able to 
trace, through stamps, the advance of civ- 
ilization from earliest times to the present 
day. This unique volume, which costs $6, 
contains 1,200 stamp illustrations and 
eighteen chapters of text. 

Among the stamp designs in the book 
are those having to do with the Spanish 
and Portuguese adventurers, the spread of 
England’s empire, the development of the 
French colonial system, the dismember- 


| ment of Germany, three hundred years of 


Russia’s history, the period of the World 


War, the United States and its ‘posses- 
sions, and happenings in Japan, China, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and a score of other nations. 

The book is not only for collectors. 
Dads and mothers, who are wondering 
why their boys are interested in philately, 
will be enlightened if they read what Mr. 
Warren has written. Perhaps even some 
of you fellows who are “stamp fiends” are 


not quite certain why you collect; if you | 


read this book, you'll know why, because 
you'll learn the real value of studying 
stamps and stamp designs. 


Tennis as Champions Play It 


(Continued from page 61) 


But I know that the cost of poor condi- 
tion is far greater than the minor diffi- 
culty of being always ready for a hard 
match. It’s well worth the trouble. 

It’s hardly necessary to say that the 
only way to learn to play tennis is to 
play it. Study and strength are vital, but 
they won’t keep the ball inside the base 
line unless they’re fortified by every bit 
of practice you can reasonably allow your- 
self. It isn’t often possible, I know, for 
a player to keep up his tennis the year 
round, as some of the French stars do. 
But year-round tennis, while it is ideal, 
isn’t by any means imperative. 


Play Hard Tennis 


HERE are two kinds of tennis prac- 

tice. The most important, as you'll 
not need to be told, is actual play—singles 
play, doubles play, play under every con- 
ceivable set of circumstances and against 
every imaginable style of play. Hard 
court play is usually better training than 
grass or turf court tennis, because it is 
faster; the man who tunes his racket to 
the speed of the fastest game will have lit- 
tle difficulty in adapting himself to the 
slower form, but it is often pretty hard 
for a grass court player to speed up to 
hard court standards. Experts say that 
this difference in courts is the reason that 
French players, accustomed to indoor and 
fast outdoor courts, and Americans, al- 
most all hard court trained, have shown 
such superiority to English grass court 
players in recent years. 

No matter what a player’s ability, he 
should always try to find competition bet- 
ter than he is. The more skillful a man’s 
opponent, the better his own brand of 
tennis will be. He'll find himself driving 
more adroitly than he has ever done be- 
fore if the game of the man on the other 
side of the net forces him to it; but when 
the returns coming to his racket are weak, 
always easy “gets,” he’s likely to slow up 


his own game ‘accordingly. I have been 
told that one reason for the great skill of 
Helen Wills, the fine young American girl 
player, is that she has played so much 
against men, thus developing her game on 
an unusually hard, fast plane... . Every 
stroke a player makes should be the best 
he can produce. 

The other kind of practice—and a valu- 
able kind—is work on a court or off it 
with racket and balls but no opponent. 
There’s no training in development of the 
serve quite so good as serving a dozen 
balls, one after another, to a vacant court, 
always with careful attention for every 
minor detail—timing, form, placement, 
footwork. If a young tennis player can 
devote half an hour a day to this kind of 
work, he’ll be amazed at the improvement 
in his service. So will the fellows he plays 
against! 

Another form of individual practice that 
has helped my own game tremendously is 
wall-ball. For this game you need only a 
racket, a ball and an expanse of blank 
wall. Again you’re going to be surprised 
at what fifteen minutes a day of batting 
the ball against the wall will do for you. 
It’s about the best practice on volleying I 
know—it teaches lightning manipulation 
of the racket, expert judgment of short 
bounces, use of the half-volley. It re- 
quires the utmost in speed of foot, hand 
and eye; and it forces remembrance of 
that fundamental that the inexperienced 
often forget—‘keep your eye on the ball.” 

The right kind of volleying is a tre- 
mendous aid to effective tennis, I’ve 
found; and this wall-ball has helped me 
more than almost anything else to de- 
velop mine. They say that volley-play 
is one of the distinctive features of my 
style of tennis—that my game is character- 
ized by it. In any case, whether a player 
is going to use it so extensively as I do or 
whether he wants it merely as a variation 
of his game, I advise him to include wall- 
ball in his daily schedule. 


The Forging of Peter Cray 


(Continued from page 58) 


for him to remember in connection with 
that story! 

Gus was waiting for him in the equity 
court and drew him to one side. “I 
bumped into something else on that play- 
ground yarn,” he said. “I meant to tell 
you last night, but it went out of my 
mind. I know why they want the ground.” 

“Why?” 

“Clay. I understand it will turn out 
a wonderful brick, something that can be 
sold in an exclusive market for a lot of 
money.” 

“We'll kill that,” said Peter. 

“We'll murder it,” said Gus. “The man 
who wants to do the buying lives in 
Closter.” 


“Closter?” All at once Peter went numb. 
“Did you say Closter?” 

“Yes. Somebody up there who makes 
building materials. His name is Morgan 
—David Morgan. Know him?” 

“T’'ve heard of him,” Peter said weakly. 
He was beginning to feel sick. Pictures, 
facts, interviews. And it was against his 
grandfather that they would have to be 
used. It was Gran’ Morgan whom he 
would be compelled to fight—with that 
story in which he had thought there would 
be no rankling hurt. 


(To be continued in the August num- 
ber of Tue American Boy.) 


Puzzles Next Month 


Following the new plan announced in the May issue we are 


skipping the puzzle department this month. In August, how- 
ever, and in alternate months thereafter, there'll be the reg- 


ular man-sized collection of brain-teasers. 


Watch for them. 


A Young Golfer Receives An 
Important Hint 
Dear Dick: 


You don’t need to thank me so much, 
old man, for the golf club. I was 
very glad to give it to you. Your 
fear that I wouldn't be able to get 
another with just the same “feel” is 
unfounded. P 

“Feel,” which, of course, you know is 
the important thing in any golf club, 
is a matter of the shaft. I have many 
different makes of clubs—but every- 
one has a Bristol Steel Shaft, for I 
find only in this way can I be sure 
of uniformity of quality as well as 
balance. That has meant a lot to me 
in winning tournaments, for it has 
allowed me to play every shot the 
same way. 

Playing every shot as well as another 
is the secret of winning champion- 
ships. And the way to do that is to 
have uniform clubs. 

You like the club I gave you. Well, 
take a hint from me, Dick, and get 
all your clubs the same. Just take that 
one to your local sporting goods store 
and have him duplicate the “feel” in 
your other clubs—all with Bristol 
Steel Shafts. Believe me it will make 
a tremendous difference in your 
game! Yours, 


geo 


The Bristol ‘Gold Label” Steel Shaft 
is the finest money will buy. To know 
you are getting the genuine look for 
that Bristol “Gold Label” right on the 
shaft. 
Write for Free Booklet 

Upon request we will send you, free, 
a very interesting and instructive book- 
let on golf and the steel shafts. Write 
today. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

107 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
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Steel Golf Shatt 


Patented Nov. 22, 


are 


A cut, scratch, bruise, 
requires a cleansing, 
germ-destroying anti 
tic to guard agains: 
fection—and a soothing, 
healing liniment to 
quickly relieve pain and 
inflammation, 

Absorbine, Jr. is both! 
Keep it handy—use it 
freely. 


r 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


@ 


Sampt W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
bottle sent Springfield, Mass. 
on request 


“BX new, easy methods you can learn to play 
a Conn saxophone in a few short weeks. 
Entertain yourself and ron friends. Its zest- 
ful, cheering music makes you the life of the 
party; you're welcome everywhere, 
. Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. Exclusive, 
easy-playing features, yet Cons cost no more 
than others, Write today for free literature. 
C. G. CONN, {d., 702 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 


You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 


S \ 
~ AN 


wl 
or 
7 es 
are now successful cartoonists earn- i 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 
Write Today for Free Chart 


to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and’ book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 792.8 


jonal Bidg. 
\d, Ohio 


H | iE L S SPOKE and DISC. 
For toys and 
models, only a few cents 


adozen, circular free. +: + 
SANTA-CRAFT STUDIO, Lovelock, Nevada 


A Boy Writes— 


es Cannons sure are ance. 
I told six other boys and showet 
‘em mine and they all bought one 
except one and he was to poets 
but he said he was going to ear 
one yet. Your BIG-BANG Cannon 
Friend, 

BILL R. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


__, Did’ you read all about BIG- 
Shy) BANG Celebrators in. this 
P magazine last mont not, 
ine last month? If 
we will senu you pictures and 
prices, 


NO’MATOHES—NO POWDER 
REQUIKED TO OPERATE A 
BIG-BANG. 


See any dealer at once. _If your dealer 
cannot supply you, then write to us. 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
(Formerly Toy Cannon Works) 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 


Customer: “Chicken croquettes, please.” 
Waiter: “Fowl ball!!!” 


Doing Good by Stealth 

“I was shocked to hear that Peter 
eloped with your wife. I al- 
ways thought he was your best 


A Statesman in Wonderland 


A sidelight on history: Lincoln wrote 
the “Gettysburg Address” while riding 
from Washington to Gettysburg on an 
envelope —Editorial note in a North Car- 
olina paper. 


Help in Need 


“Is Annabelle really so dumb?” 
“Ts she? Why, she’s so dumb she thinks 
hold-up men are swimming instructors.” 
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Timely 


An Irishman getting upon a tramear 
found a place vacant, which he occupied. 
“Sure,” he said, “I came just in the nick 
of time.” 

“How is that?” 

“Well, if I was to come now, I wouldn't 
find a single seat.” 


Liquid Silencer 
“Have you some of that gasoline that 
stops knocking?” 
“Yes” 


friend.” 
“He is, but he doesn’t know 
it yet.” 


Mathematics 

Captain: “What are you 
seratching your head for, Ras- 
tus?” 

Colored Private: “Aw, sah, I 
got de ’rithmetic bugs in mah 
head, sah.” 

Captain: “What are arithme- 
tie bugs?” 

Colored Private: “Dat’s coot- 
ies.” 

Captain: “What do they 
have to do with arithmetic?” 

Colored Private: “Well, sah, 
dey add to mah misery; dey 
subtract from mah _ pleasure; 
dey divide my attention, and 
dey multiply like everything.” 


Inner Man’s Argument 


Mother: “Robert, you're a 
naughty boy. You can just go 


Mr. Woodchuck: “We’re all out of apartments with 
three baths and a room, Mrs. Duck. But I can 
rent you adjoining laundry tanks in the basement.” 


fame 


P Grrstuc 


“Then give my brother a 
glass.” 


Weighed in the Balance 


“T gave that man fifty cents 
for saving my life.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Gave me back twenty cents 
change.” 


No; Let’s Hear It 


Have you heard the story of 
the Scotchman who went crazy 
trying to shoot off a cannon a 
little at a time? 


Stranger 


“You didn’t know who I was 
this morning, did you?” 
“No, who were you?” 


Fashionable Friendship 


to bed without your supper.” 

Bobby: “Well, Mother, what 
about the medicine I’ve got to 
meals?” 


take after 


Reversed Alibi 


Johnny’s Ma: “Johnny, there were three 
pieces of cake in the pantry, and now 
there is only one. How did that happen?” 

Johnny: “Well, it 
was dark in there and 


His Order 


Judge (rapping on desk): “Order, gen- . 


tlemen, order!” 
Juryman (just awakening): “Egg sand- 
wich and cup of coffee.” 


Blown Off the Map 


3 STATES HIT 
BY BLIZZARD; 
ONE MISSING 
—New Orleans Item-Tribune. 


“When you were abroad did 
you see the Dardanelles?” 
“Yes—we had dinner with them!” 


Evidence 


“He’s been sitting there all day, doin’ 
nothin’ but wasting time.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I’ve been 
sittin’ here watchin’ 


I didn’t see the other 
piece.” 


Scrambled Profes- 
sions 


Mrs. Grebb: “And 
what do your boys 


work at, Mrs. 
Grubb?” 
Mrs. Grubb: “One 


is a cook in a drug- 
store, and the other 
is a bar-tender in a 
lunch-room.” 


The Speed Fiend 


He hates to be where- 
’er he is. 
(A phobia 
quaint) 
And so he’s ever on 
the whiz 
To get to where he 
ain’t. 


rather 


Bill and the 


Nize Baby One)— 


Teacher: “Who can 
give me a sentence 
using the word 
“Avaunt’?” 

Little Abie: “A- 
vaunt what avaunt 


Bilged !— 


YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


when avaunt it.” 


Friendly Talks with the Editor 


FICTION 


Renfrew Rides the Sky— 
Laurie York Erskine........ 
The Grandstander— 
Ralph R. Perry 
The Sheriton Vendetta— 
George F. Pierrot 
Out of Action—A Fourth of 
July Story— 
Capt. J. Winchcombe-Taylor 
The Forging of Peter Cray— 
(Continued )— 
William Heyliger . 


Berton Braley 


Warren Hastings Miller... 


Jibby Jones and the Float— 
Ellis Parker Butler 


Contents for July 
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Kent Curtis 


Four-footed Cops— 


Franklin M. Reck 


Billiken—(Part 


A. Neely Hall 


Kent B. Stiles 
Funnybone Ticklers 


Pi 
The Blushing Camel—(Conc.) 


FEATURES 


Tennis as Champions Play It— 
Mitchell V. Charnley... 


Gurney Williams, Jr. 
Another Fourth of July 
Tragedy (Poem)— 
Ivy Kellerman Reed 
He’s Already Breaking Records 
Learn the Fancy Dives— 


Lindbergh Found Out Why.. 


DEPARTMENTS 
For the Boys to Make— 


¥ The American Boy Contest... 
Stamps in the Day’s News— 


him.” 


Found on a fresh- 
man’s registra- 
tion card: 

Question: Give 
your parents’ names. 

Answer: Mamma 
and Papa. 


age 


Cautious 


Lawyer: “Was the 
man you found under 
the. street car a total 
stranger?” 

Witness (who had 
been told to be care- 
ful): “No, sir, his arm 
and leg were gone; 
he was only a partial 
stranger.” 


“Are you the man 
who saved my little 
boy from drowning 
when he fell off the 
dock?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, where's his 
cap?” 


Funny 


“Laugh! I thought 
Td split an infinitive.” 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


